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Preparatory Steps in the Building of a Church 


REV. PAUL HARTZELL KRAUSS 


lowed for both and passed speedily and not many 
days ago, one of those boys could have been seen 
writing to the other for a story of the preliminary 
work he found necessary to the erection of his im- 
pressive, epoch-making church building in Fort 
Wayne, that that story might be passed on to serve 
thousands of others whose interest is also in the 
progress of the Kingdom among men. It is for the 
sake of “Auld Lang Syne’ then, that one erstwhile 
““newsie” now a busy progressive Christian leader 
in @ flourishing city, makes time in his already over- 
full program to prepare this article to be passed on 
to you by his competitive “‘newsie”’ of happy days 
long gone.— J.M.R. 


A Congregation can give itself to no happier 
task than that of raising a temple to God, provided 
there is sufficient reason for the undertaking. 
The new interest and the great goal which it 
brings, unifies and inspires the members, trains 
them in co-operative effort, and educates them — 
if the work is done properly —in the meaning of 
the Church, its symbolism, its worship, its educa- 

Rey. Paul H. Krauss tional, social and practical responsibilities. The 
interest awakened, the gifts made, and the intimate 
“There are not more than three individuals in the first-hand contact with the visible taking-shape 
country for whom I would write this, but I would do of an unduring house of God in the community 
a great deal for ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ ”’ writes the author gives the members an abiding “stake” in the in- 
of this splendid article — and thereby hangs a tale. stitution. It establishes their loyalty in- that 
Twenty and more years ago, two shivering youngsters place and thus helps to build them into that 
“might have been seen hustling up and down certain ‘holy temple in the Lord,” the “House not made 
alleys on the north side of Chicago, hustling as though with hands,” eternal in the heavens. 
life itself, for each, depended upon his getting through The proper starting point for our subject is the 
before the other. Each, loaded down with heavy clause qualifying the opening sentence. ‘“‘Pro- 
‘bundles of a Chicago evening paper, was making vided there is sufficient reason for the under- 
the daily round of his newspaper route and the two taking.” Why should any congregation under- 
‘routes overlapped, throwing the boys together re- take a building program? Unless the congrega- 
“peatedly as they worked. No doubt, customers, not tion and particularly the pastor have those 
“knowing of the pleasant rivalry urging the hurry- reasons clearly in mind, the business is apt to be 
ing feet to greater speed, were frequently inspired bungled. Why is it necessary? You are going 
“by the business-like manner in which their newsboy to “sell”’ the undertaking to the congregation. 
‘went about his work. High school days followed You are going to solicit the support of business 
“grammar school. College and seminary days fol- men. You are expecting the sympathetic good- 
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will of the community. Why do you need the 
new plant? Does the community need it? 

Of course churches are often built solely as 
an act of worship, to glorify God, as a votive of- 
fering, a grand gesture of faith. These were the 
motives back of the great cathedrals. These are 
the motives back of the erection of church build- 
ings of magnificent beauty in which practical con- 
siderations of cost are often secondary. These 
are the “sermons in stone” the ‘‘Gothic Halle- 
luiahs.”’ And while, with all of us, these motives 
should animate and direct our action and give 


Trinity Lutheran Church 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


a crowning grace and beauty to the building, yet 
the originating motive and the money-getting 
power will be a demonstration of practical need. 
Demonstrate to your congregation that the 
church is inadequate by crowding the auditorium 
at the Sunday Services, to the point where it is 
generally known that to get a seat in your church 
one must go early. Crowd whatever Sunday 
School rooms you have brimful of children to 
the point of overflowing. Inform your teachers 
and officers by means of the latest literature on 
religious education, by means of charts and pic- 
tures and an occasional address by an expert 
on religious education supplied by your national 
Church School Board, concerning what building 
equipment is really needed if your congregation 
is to do the work for their children which must 
be done if they are to be saved for the best. 
In short, demonstrate to the point where agree- 
ment is emphatic and unanimous, that your 
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present quarters are inadequate for your present 
congregation and its various activities. 

Then survey your community and further 
demonstrate, if you can, the greatness of the op- 
portunity your congregation has in that com- 
munity, the obligation it has to meet that oppor- 
tunity, and the joy and new power that will come 
in so doing. I say if you can. What we need in 
Protestantism is not many more churches — in 
most places — but fewer, bigger and _ betten 
churches. But, if the field is yours, tell the world, 
and particularly your own congregation, those 
upon whom you will depend for support. “Show” 
them. 

And finally give them a vision of the spiritual 
beauty of the undertaking —to build a house 
for God, as beautiful as we build our homes, ta 
erect a temple where the Divine Honor may 
dwell, a permanent witness, in a materialistic 
age, to the reality of the invisible, built beauti- 
fully, as worthy of a God of Beauty, built the 
best you possibly can for Him who is worthy of 
your best. We pour out wealth in endless abun- 
dance for motor cars and fine homes, for luxuries 


Interior of Trinity—Fort Wayne, Ind. 


such as radios and phonographs and grand pianos. 
for costly tours and vacation trips, for extravagant 
raiment and theatres. A civilization is revealed 
and betrayed, by the way it spends its money 
Its major interests are indicated by the building: 
which are most prominent and costly in a com. 
munity. It is significant that in our great Ameri: 
can cities the most prominent and costly build. 
ings are getting to be the railroad stations anc 
the hotels.” We have a mania for moving fron 
(Continued on page 688) 
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How to Choose an Organ for Your Church - 


ERNEST L. MEHAFFEY 
Estey Organ Company, Columbus, Ohio 


(Note—I have used a sort of questionnaire 
and have tried to explain the value and importance 
of each particular question. 

You may be interested to know that the writer is 
organist of the First Baptist Church in Columbus 
and has been associated with the Estey Organ Com- 
pany practically all of the time since 1911 and has 
designed a number of large installations, including 
the great organ in Syracuse University, in St. 
Lawrence University at Canton, New York, the 
Buffalo Consistory, Buffalo, New York, First 
Baptist Church at Columbus, Ohio, and a number 
of other large installations. 

I shall be glad indeed to discuss organ problems 
with any of your readers. 

In writing this article, I have tried to put things 
on an entirely impartial basis, as I recognize clearly 
the fact that there are other high grade organ builders 
as well as the Estey Organ Company. I have had 
sufficient experience, I believe, to be able to dis- 
criminate between the good points of the various 
organ builders.) 

There are many matters connected with the 
selection of a suitable organ with which the aver- 
age layman or organist is familiar. Organs, like 
other church equipment, may be purchased on the 
basis of price alone, or they may be purchased on 

the basis of quality. The most satisfactory 
method, however, of choosing an organ, is to 
make a thorough and impartial investigation of 
the propositions which are submitted for your con- 
sideration. How best to conduct such an investiga- 
tion is here outlined. 

Perhaps the first question that comes up to be 
settled is the amount of money necessary to be 
spent for an organ. This is not a difficult matter 
to settle — from the point of view of the organ 
builder. As a rule, the small church should not 
figure on spending less than $3,200 to $3,500 for 
their organ. Such an organ should prove ample 
for a church seating up to three hundred. For 
over three hundred people, a minimum of $10 to 
$12 per seat should be figured. This amount 
should provide a churchly organ, but in no sense 
of the word a concert instrument. Extensive case- 
work invariably has a bearing on the cost of the 
instrument. Many modern churches are dispens- 
ing entirely with the ornamental pipes, and are 
substituting a grille for the tone openings. The 
cost of grille-work should not be included in the 
estimate for the organ, as it is usually furnished 
by the building contractor or by the company sup- 
plying the seats and other wood-finish of the 
building. 

The difference between quality and quantity 
in organ building is often hard to distinguish, 
except by those thoroughly conversant with 
modern organ building. Organ builders of repute 
should be called into consultation, asked to make 
a careful survey of the building, the space available, 
acquainted with the approximate amount of money 


to be spent for the instrument, and requested to 
submit specifications for a suitable organ. You 
may find the amount of money you have set aside 
for the purchase of an organ will not be sufficient 
for the installation of an instrument commen- 
surate with the size of the building and other 
conditions of installation. Builders who have a 
reputation to sustain will not hesitate to advise 
you if in their opinion it is not practicable to 
build an organ for the sum of money you have 
in mind. It is well to remember that it is a credit 
to any organ builder to state his objection frankly 
and openly to the amount of money you propose 
to spend or the amount of space you may have 
available. 

Organists, as a rule, have their own tastes, their 
likes, and dislikes, and unless they are thoroughly 
experienced in the making up of specifications, 
etc., for an organ, can be of little assistance. 
Mr. George S. Hutchings, a generation ago rec- 
ognized as one of the outstanding organ builders 
of the country, once said that if ten organists were 
told to make up a specification of ten speaking 
stops, the result would be ten entirely different 
specifications. For this reason, organ builders 
endeavor to make up their specifications along 
lines of sound organ building, and construct in- 
struments which will meet the general approval of 
organists rather than suit the tastes of one in- 
dividual. Organ builders who are generally 
recognized as being at the top of the profession 
will design an organ in keeping with modern 
standards of organ building, and will supply a 
well balanced and satisfactory instrument. They 
will gladly discuss any suggestions made by or- 
ganists, and incorporate them in the instrument, 
provided such suggestions do not violate good 
practice and design in organ construction. 

Many times committees will insist that specifica- 
tions include such stops as Chimes and a Harp. 
Money expended for such luxuries as these two 
beautiful stops may be more wisely used in build- 
ing up the tonal department of the organ. The 
foundation tone of the organ should not be slighted 
in order to include these two stops in the specifica- 
tion. There may be wide variance in the prices 
of these stops, as submitted by builders, due to 
the fact that the Chimes and Harp are made in 
various grades. The best grade of Chimes costs 
almost double that of the cheapest grade. The 
high-grade builder, of course, will use nothing but 
the best grade of Chimes and Harp in his instru- 
ment, and his price will be made accordingly. 

The specification should first, last and always, 
be made up with a view to having adequate founda- 
tion tone for the size of the building. If sufficient 
funds are available, the Harp and Chimes may 
be added. 

When the specifications from the various build- 
ers are received, the organ committee should 

(Continued on page 691) 
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Art and Utility in Church Lighting 


J.L. STAIR 
Chief Engineer, Curtis Lighting, Inc. Chicago, Illinois. 


(Practical excerpts from an address by Mr. Stair, 
given before the Twentieth Anniversary Convention 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society, Spring 
Lake, N. J., September 7-10, 1926.) 

Men seek with enthusiasm to satisfy their 
spiritual instincts. They meet in groups for 
religious instruction or search out quiet places for 
silent meditation. Our need for refreshing the 
spirit has resulted in the development of a special 
type of building as our house of worship, a place 
of calm and holy atmosphere. 

Light in these buildings has always been a 
medium of spiritual and symbolic expression. The 
task of the modern lighting designer assumes no 
small proportion in consequence of the vast variety 
of church buildings erected throughout the land 
and because of the total lack of analogous his- 
torical examples which so greatly assist other arts. 

Whether it is a cathedral or a chapel, ornate or 
simple, it may lack distintiveness, because it does 
not have the indefinable atmosphere of charm that 
stamps it as something individual rather than 
one of the many. 

What creates this charm? It is largely achieved 
by careful attention to detail. Light has a magic 
touch in this respect. It is one of the most success- 
ful ways of transforming, revealing or accentuat- 
ing detail, of producing atmosphere. 

For the purpose of studying briefly the lighting 
methods suitable for places of worship, it is ad- 
vantageous to divide our present-day churches 
into two groups, the Liturgical and the Conven- 
ticle. 

In the auditorium of the Liturgical church, the 
illumination is of subdued quality, of low value 
in contrast with that for the altar or sanctuary, 
which is flooded with light. It is here the atten- 
tion of the congregation is centered upon the 
richest part of the interior, the altar. Deccrative 
and symbolic touches are necessary and appropri- 
ately made with light. 

For the Conventicle church, a general illumina- 
tion of reading intensity fills the auditorium, and 
the speaker who must be readily seen and heard, 
is frequently accentuated by special lighting. 
This is the more difficult type of church in which 
to provide a religious atmosphere. 

Some of the modern examples throw tradition 
to the winds, and an attempt is made to produce 
merely a religious lecture hall, with scarcely any 
ecclesiastical feeling. The lighting problem in 
this case resolves itself into that of a general 
scheme that can be best accomplished by follow- 
ing the rules recognized as standard for the light- 
ing of auditoriums. 

Although the lighting of a building is often, 
unfortunately, a series of compromises, just as is 
the case with the architecture, many errors may 
be avoided by keeping in mind a few suggestions. 
To be more specific, our artificial lighting problem 
has three chief aspects. The first is that of 


utility, the second that of artistic consideration, and. 
the third, comfort of the eye. 


The utilitarian aspect includes the following: 
Sufficient illumination for reading. 
Adequate wiring facilities and capacity. 
Economy of operation. 

Reasonable cost consistent with good design. 
Simplicity and convenience. 

Efficiency of light utilization. 

Flexibility of switching and dimming. 
Provision for easy maintenance. - 

Outlets for stereoptican lanterns, etc. 

Exit and emergency lighting. 

Lights for speaker. 


Experience has shown that for proper illumina-. 
tion from 2 to 3 per cent of the total cost of thes 
building should be set aside for lighting. This does: 
not include the wiring, but the luminaries that: 
are required. For example, for a $250,000.00( 
church building 24% per cent of the total cost 
would be $6,250.00, which is about the proper’ 
average amount to provide in the general budget 
for covering all the electrical outlets of the church.. 
In addition to this amount, provision should be: 
made for the cost of installation, for wiring and! 
any accessories, such as dimmers, etc. 


For those who have given the question of dim-- 
mers in church auditoriums little thought, iti 
might at first appear to be a theatrical innova- 
tion. It is not desired to produce all variations: 
from an extremely light to a “‘dark house,” buti 
intended only for reducing the intensity of the: 
light in the auditorium to a lower value for certain: 
portions of the service, especially during the: 
delivery of the sermon, or at times when the at-- 
tention is to be concentrated on the altar, the: 
chancel or the speaker. 


The dimmer method of control is especially: 
recommended, as it brings about a graduall 
and unnoticeable change in the lighting intensity,, 
whereas the switching arrangement produces ai 
rather sharp and abrupt change in illumination: 
values. The dimmer equipment for the nave: 
or auditorium lighting should be so planned that: 
the same even illumination is obtained at one-- 
third or one-fifth of the normal intensity, at times: 
when the subdued lighting is preferable. 


_ The Aesthetic Aspect calls for consideration of = 

Symbolic features as influenced by the par- 
ticular creed. 

Decorative or artistic lighting arrangement. 

Simplicity and harmony in design of the: 
luminaries. 

Effect of the lighting on architectural treat- 
ment. 

The influence of the architectural type. 

Color harmony. 

Shadows. 

Appropriateness and dignity. 

(Continued on page 760) 
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The Development and Proper Planning 
of the Church Kitchen 


FAYETTE M. SMITH 
Kitchen Engineer, Albert Pick & Co., Chicago. 


Clergymen throughout the country recognize 
and deplore a growing tendency away from the 
Church. Why this condition should exist has 
been the object of much futile conjecture among 
those interested in church advancement. The 
radio, the automobile, and the moral let down 
which is a natural result of a great war have been 
held up to blame. Whatever the cause may be, the 
important question is— what is being done to 
combat this tendency? 

Churechmen need not stammer or hesitate when 


this question is put to them for they are justly 
proud of what has been done, and of the splendid 
plans for the future. They will tell you that con- 
genial groups have been formed into clubs and 
societies which meet regularly for discussion and 
entertainment. Furthermore, these groups need 
not go outside of the church building for their 
meetings or activities as the modern church is a 
complete unit ready to serve its people in every 
capacity which could be considered to come 
within its jurisdiction. 

Think what this means. It means that the 
modern church must be designed to include club 
rooms, a gymnasium, an entertainment hall, which 
s usually arranged so that it may be converted 


into a banquet hall, and a kitchen. A tremendous 
undertaking, truly, but one justified by the 
results. 

Perhaps the church kitchen has filled a greater 
need than any of the other departments mentioned 
above. Be that as it may, the writer believes this 


article may well be confined to the development 
of this one subject alone. The fact that nearly all 
churches, however small, have some facilities for 
the preparation and serving of food gives evidence 
of its value. 


A friendly and co-operative spirit is very essen- 
tial to church development, and nowhere is the 
spirit of goodfellowship and fraternization so mani- 
fest as over the banquet table. Those who are 
lonely here find an atmosphere best suited for 
cultivation of friendships with people of like in- 
terests and religious beliefs. As for the young 
men away from home, church suppers oftentimes 
are their only opportunity of obtaining the home 
cooking for which they yearn. 

In recent years the culinary department of the 
church has grown so popular that it is used by 
nearly all groups. For example, an Indianapolis 
church has found church suppers a profitable and 

(Continued on page 744) 
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Selecting a Heating Boiler 
JOHN H. WATT 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, Illinois. 


Selecting a Heating Boiler for a Church is 
somewhat like choosing a wife. A wise selection 
will bring continuous joy, but an unwise one re- 
sults in incessant harassment — fatal to the fine 
purposes of the enterprise. 

The importance attaching to the selection of 
the boiler, arises from the relation which heat 
bears to the serviceability of the building and to 
the operation of the congregation housed therein. 
Heat is such a primary necessity that without 
it, in cold weather our churches must close and 
our enterprise cease. To get the full force of this 
statement, let us visualize a modern church 
or educational institution fully equipped with the 
requisite building plant and operative staff. If 
the boiler (which is the heart of the heating plant) 
should fail to deliver the required heat, the whole 
enterprise will be chilled into disorder and the 
whole building investment will become for the 
time unproductive. The wise minister knows he 
is not merely spending so many dollars in buying a 
boiler, but is in reality guaranteeing the whole 
building investment and insuring the continuity 
of the operation of the Church itself — he there- 
fore weighs carefully each consideration involved 
in selecting the boiler. r 


What then are the considerations involved in 
selecting a steam heating boiler for the church — 
- the questions to which a builder should find the 
correct answer? These considerations divide 
themselves very naturally into two groups; the 
things one wants to obtain, and the price one 
has to pay for them. In other words, desires and 
costs. 

The things one wants to obtain, and must have 
from a steam boiler, are: 

(a) dry steam (or let us say “quality” steam). 

(b) adequate steam (or quantity). 

(c) dependable steam (dependability of supply). 

Let us consider them in the order named. 

Dry steam is a term which means, when used 
in connection with a steam heating system, just 
steam — and not a mixture of steam and foamy 
water. There are two reasons why dry steam is 
essential. The distribution system, consisting 
of piping, radiation and accessories, is never de- 
signed to accommodate anything but dry steam 
and the amount of water normally produced when 
steam delivers its heat. When water is forced 
from the boiler into the distribution system, it 
invariably sets up a whole train of troubles — 
hammering, snapping, cold radiators, etc. A sys- 
tem of steam distribution may be perfect, but a 
“geyser” type boiler will make it sound like the 
battle of Gettysburg and in addition render it 
impotent to deliver comfort throughout the 
building. 

On the other hand, the constant presence of a 
correct supply of water within the boiler is neces- 
sary to the well being of the boiler itself. If all, 
or a considerable part, of the water should leave 


the boiler while it is being fired, the boiler members 
would quickly become overheated (sometimes reds 
hot) resulting in warping or (if the boiler materia 
be cast iron) in cracking; also explosion, if water isi 
fed in. A shut-down for repairs is then unavoid-i 
able. 

The cause of water priming from a boiler isi 
directly a matter of the design of the boilerr 
Some, being made primarily to sell, are designed sc 
sparingly as to material, that they are scarcely; 
serviceable at all. Others are designed with « 
view first of the service required, and the amount,| 
character and disposition of the material em- 
ployed is subordinated to this end. 


When a unit of water is converted into steam 
at atmospheric pressure, its size is increased about 
1600 times. This conversion, occurring principallyy 
well toward the bottom of the water body, forms 
a bubble, or bubbles, which rise to the surface and 
burst, thereby liberating the steam. As these 
bubbles rise to the surface they create currents oft 
the water running in the same direction. If the 
amount of steam bubbles rising to the surface, with 
relation to the amount of the water body, is very: 
arge, and well distributed, the tendency is to 
raise the whole water body, thereby filling the 
steam space and flooding the steam outlet. One: 
has but to observe an open vessel containing an: 
inch or so of water, when set upon a hot stove, to 
get a very exact idea of what is occurring within a 
steam boiler at work. There must be a proper 
relation between the water body (or water content: 
of a boiler) and the amount of steam to be created.. 
Also, since the boiling of water in any boiler tends: 
to fill the steam space, it is necessary that the: 
steam space be so ample as to accommodate this! 
tendency without becoming completely filled with 
this mixture of steam bubbles and water (drawn. 
into their circulation routes). Boilers vary widely 
in this essential regard, frequently as much as 
50 to 100 per cent. 


Beware of a priming boiler as you would a 
plague. It not only defeats the purposes for 
which one employs it, but it has a marked disposi- 
tion to destroy itself. 

Adequacy is so apparent a requisite that it would 
seem almost superfluous to stop to consider it. 
There are, however, two ways in which the 
question of adequacy becomes involved in the 
problem of selecting the boiler. Some building 
committees aren’t entirely fair with themselves. 
For the sake of saving a niggardly amount, they 
take the chance on a boiler doing more than it is 
represented as being capable of doing. Invariably, 
whoever undertakes to cheat himself, loses far 
more than he gains. 

On the other hand, other buyers accept with- 
out question the ratings of capacity as given by 
the different boiler manufacturers. These ratings 
are expressed in terms of square feet of radiating 

(Continued on page 768) 
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The Church and Motion Pictures 


JAMES K. SHIELDS 


“Once upon a time”— and the drooping eyelids 
of the boy or girl open wide or the dull audience 
awakes to new interest. Why? A story —no, a 
picture is about to be thrown upon the silver 
screen of the mind. 


Yet a Poe, a de Maupassant, an O. Henry, or the 
best story teller in the world could not fill the 
playhouse night after night as the motion picture 
film continues to do. 


: Why, oh why, does the church allow prejudice 
_ to close its doors to one of the greatest instruments 
ever given to impress lessons of truth and right- 
eousness upon the mind and heart, especially of 
the young? Thousands of churches have aban- 
doned their evening service because of the lack 
of attendance. The all inclusive reason is human 
nature has found other things more interesting 
and what a contest the preacher has for attention 
today. 

The Sabbath is set aside for rest and religious 
cultivation. It is a day of opportunity for those 
who teach and preach righteousness and it is the 
most vital work in the world in its relation to the 
spiritual and moral welfare of all people. 


Granting the morning service to be of greater 
importance, yet the Angelus is more appealing 
at sunset than at sunrise, and what an oppor- 
tunity is lost when the sanctuary remains closed 
at the twilight hour! 

The young people have always preferred the 
evening service because there is less of the formality 
and more of the social spirit. 

The ‘‘workman that needeth not be ashamed” 
will use every modern tool that will make his 
work more effective. It is proven every day that 
there is nothing that draws so many people as the 
motion picture, and thousands of churches now 
dark and empty could be filled every Sunday 
evening by the use of good pictures, were it not 
for this deep-seated and unreasonable prejudice. 

Because the organ is in the movie house, we are 
not going to remove it from the church. Because 
the telephone is in the night club and the gambling 
den, we are not going to disconnect it with the 
hospital and the home. We know that there 
comes out of this instrument just what we put 
in, and it is exactly the same with the motion pic- 

‘ture film. 

Industrial and commercial concerns, the army 
and navy, the schools and colleges are appreciat- 
ing this great agency of education to such an 
extent that more film is being used in this way 
today than in the motion picture theatres. But, 
says someone, how can we secure pictures suitable 
for such a service?: The church stands for more 
than just sentiment, while the motion picture 
house wants that and that alone! So the pastor 
when -he gets a picture, feels under the necessity 
of spending half a day of precious time to preview 
it and perhaps eliminate parts of it before showing, 
and even then it is totally void of any moral value. 


The difficulty is at once obvious. The theatre 
exhibitor doesn’t want the moral teacher to write 
a story or the continuity of his picture, or super- 
vise the direction; nor is the finished product in- 
tended for moral improvement. 


Much pioneer work has been done and not a 
little money lost in the attempt to supply motion 
pictures to churches by the method, so called, of 
re-editing theatrical films for church use. In 
other words, trying to cut out of these pictures 
the offensive parts and put them together again 
for church exhibition. But the solution of the 
problem will never be found this way. One may 
just as well expect to “gather grapes of thorns 
or figs of thistles.”’ 

It is high time for the church or those represent- 
ing it to quit rummaging through the cast off and 
worn out product of the commercial motion picture 
exchanges and begin to make their own pictures for 
their own service. Such pictures need not and 
should not be inferior in action, photography and 
all that goes to make up a story or drama of 
genuine human interest to those exhibited in 
even the best moving picture houses. 

In the preparation of such pictures, a great 
moral truth or religious ideal should be fixed upon 
as the central theme, just as the minister selects 
his text; and the story so worked out as to drive 
home that particular truth or ideal upon heart and 
conscience. Each picture should have its own ~ 
simple, but effective, musical score, plainly keyed, 
so that a pianist or organist can readily play it. 
These pictures should also be of different length, 
so as to fit in to the various programs — some 2, 
others 3, 4, 5 or 6 reels each. 

The production expense of such pictures will 
vary as to the requirements of each scenario, 
but will naturally be much less than those used 
in theatres. For instance, the highly advertised 
Star cannot be used. Bishop McCabe once said 
to the writer: ‘‘Never dedicate a church as a 
memorial to any individual until after he is dead, 
then you are sure you will not want to change 
the name because of the future conduct of that 
individual.” 

Moral turpitude, if not too rank, does not seem 
to injure the commercial Star; but a church film 
with an eclipsed Star is a worthless product. 

The costly sets and expensive mass scenes, nearly 
always more spectacular than appealing, in most 
cases ean be eliminated. Indeed, some of the 
most effective productions have been simple and 
inexpensive. Unaffected sincerity is the charm of 
any picture. Therefore, experienced actors and 
actresses working under an experienced and skill- 
ful director are indispensable to satisfactory 
results. Such actors are not all by any means in 
the “Whose Who” of Filmdom, and can be had at 
moderate prices. 

In addition to the drama, historical events of 
great significance and biographies of distinguished 
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The Value of the Radio to the Church 


REV. FRED M. BAILEY 


Bishop E. L. Waldorf and Author 
Before Microphone of KFVG 


We are apparently in the confusion stage of 
radio. Everyone is trying to give answers to many 
questions arising. Daily some one is making a new 
discovery. Valuable information is being col- 
lected. The subject furnishes the student a real 
thrill. 

Our station came into existence through the 
enthusiasm of a returned naval radio operator. 
It took him some time to get interest started. 
Few saw any real value in a Church owning and 
operating a radio broadcasting plant. At present 
the station is in somewhat primative form. How- 
ever, many people tell us that we can be heard 
locally, and some faraway Hastern, Western and 
Southern points send for the ‘‘ekko stamps.” 

Station KFVG, 236, First Methodist Episcopal 

~Church, Independence, Kansas, as given by the 
founder and operator, Mr. R. W. Elliott. 

“This station is licensed by the Federal Govern- 
ment as a limited commercial station, for the 
purpose of broadcasting religious and educational 
entertainments only, not for pay or profit, the 
time of operation being unlimited. 

“It is also licensed by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

“The transmitter is a home-made apparatus, 
consisting of a coupled Hartley Oscillatory Cir- 
cuit, using the Heising system of modulation. 
The microphone pickup amplification consists of 
two sets of transformer-coupled amplification. 

“Shortly, to increase the efficiency of this 

station, we will use an impedance coupled micro- 
phone amplifier to bring out the bass notes in 
studio work. 
_ “The current supply on the present set is a 
little” unique, in that full wave rectification of 
‘high voltage, alternating current is used for the 
plate supply, rectified by the use of four Amrad 
‘S’ tubes and completely filtered for broadcasting 
purposes.”’ 

The most important fact about a radio broad- 


casting equipment for a Church is that it mayy 
render a larger and better service. The followin 

stories will carry with them their own lessons ani 
interpretations. 

Last March, the State Federation of Music: 
Clubs held their annual meeting here. The local 
entertainment club, and the Independence Musical 
Society rallied five hundred voices, and offeredk 
“The Guardian Angel,’’ an oratorio written by; 
Professor C. S. Skilton.. This was its first pre- 
sentation. It tells of the habits and practices: 
of the early Moravian Church in this country.. 
Over two thousand people packed the large audi-. 
torium. The following Sunday night, I gave anr 
analysis of the Oratorio, including facts which 
would increase appreciation of the composition,, 
the artists, and chorus performing. Both servicess 
were broadcasted. Many expressed words of} 
appreciation “‘for the Church’s service.” 

We send out cultural programs, and informa-- 
tion for the benefit of the public. These programs: 
are welcomed, and result in many forms of activity.. 

One day I received a telephone call to appear’ 
at an undertaking parlor. Upon my arrival, an: 
elderly woman came to me in the waiting room: 
and asked, “‘Are you from the Church where they ' 
have the radio?”’ When assured, she informed me: 
that she had heard “‘us” over the radio, and in this, 
her bereavement, she “would like the services of’ 
that Church.” 

Numerous instances like this could be recounted. 
Weddings, attention to the needy, the sick, and 
special addresses result. One summer afternoon 
a man asked me to speak at an Interdenomina_ 
tional Sunday School Picnic, saying they had de- 


First M. E. Church, Independence, Kas., 
Showing Aerial of KFVG 


cided they wanted the pastor from the “Radio 
Church.” 

We planned pre-Sunday School services for the 
comfort and help of old persons, shutins, and 
the sick. These lasted twenty-five minutes, be- 
ginning promptly at nine o’clock. Scripture read- 
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Books and the Kingdom of God 


REV. HAROLD FRANCIS BRANCH 


Text: “Bring with Thee the books and the 
parchments.”’— 2 Timothy 4:13. 

The connection of books and printing with the 
work of the Kingdom of God is an extremely in- 
teresting one. Printing is an ancient art. The 
Chinese people knew and practiced it fifty years 
before Christ. 

' The early manuscripts of the Bible were all hand 
written. It was a very long, toilsome process. 
Every translation of the Bible, up until Tyndal’s 
work, which appeared in 1525, was hand written 
and very laboriously done. 

‘About the year 1400 Johan Gensfleisch dis- 
covered the art of printing, as we know it in our 
modern times. The story is an interesting one. 
This boy’s name means, really — goose flesh. 
Johan was idling away his time and amusing him- 
self by cutting out from the bark of a tree the 
letters which composed his name. He spread 
these letters out before him and _ accidentally 
knocked one of them off into a pot of purple 
dye. He quickly flipped it out and it fell upon a 
piece of white skin lying nearby. He instantly 
picked it off, but not before it had left its imprint 
upon the skin. Whether Johan was absorbed in 
contemplating the beauty of the purple imprint 
upon the skin or was ruefully reflecting upon the 
possibility of certain imprints on his own skin as 
a result of this exploit, history doesn’t say, but 
the fact is that this accident seems to have 
given a direction to his thought which resulted 
in his becoming the first printer using movable 
type in Germany. For many years he worked and 
lived at Mentz, where he operated a printing press 
and in 1525 when Luther was in the first firey 
phase of his work, printing had become so ad- 
vanced that Tyndal’s translation of the Bible was 
run through the presses. 

Printing has done these things: 

1. It has saved the church. 

(a) Without printing the Reformation would 
have been impossible. Had not the art of print- 
ing been known, it would have been utterly im- 
possible for Luther or any other man or group of 
men to free the thought and heart of the great mass 
of people from the tyranny of the Church. Print- 
ing made that great work possible. 


(b) Without printing there would have been no 
Renaissance. One cannot study history without 
being thoroughly convinced that “‘God moves in 
a mysterious way His wonders to perform.’’ The 
discovery of the new world; the decadence of the 
Church; the increasing contact with Greek culture 
and learning, and the discovery of printing, all 
came within a few years of each other and resulted 
in what is known as the renaissance — a French 
word which means ‘‘new birth.” Eternity only 
will tell the part played in this movement by 
printing. 

(c) Without the art of printing, the Bible would 
not have been obtainable in common homes. 
Before the Bible was printed, it was found only 


among the monks and in the libraries of the 
monasteries. Printing gave the Bible to the 
people. It made possible the spectacle of more 
than ten millions of copies of God’s word dis- 
tributed every year by one Bible Society. 

What printing has done for the Bible it has 
done also for other books. The flood of literature 
being turned from the presses in these days is 
almost overwhelming. Now what is the relation- 
ship of books to the Kingdom of God? Let me 
speak of it in three ways: 

I. Why are we to read? 

1. We are to read because in that way we obtain 
culture. Someone has declared if we know the 


Bible, we know every kind of man and woman that 


has ever lived or that will live. I have a friend 
who is a great authority on Shakespeare. I have 
never seen any occasion or situation arise that 
he was unable to meet in an interesting and 
apropos way with some quotation from Shakes- 
peare. The fact of the matter is that the man or 
woman who has his heart and life saturated with 
great literature is cultured. I know a preacher 
who practically never uses illustrations in his 
sermons save those from Biblical life. That man 
has an extensive knowledge of the Bible. All 
great literature has an exceedingly high cultural — 
value. Culture cannot be defined. It can be 
felt. Lack of it is extremely painful to sensitive 
spirits. Reading gives culture. 

2. We are to read because it gives poise. The 
man or the woman who is a reader, who knows 
history, who is informed on the rise and progress 
and purpose of great movements of time past, 
who can reach back in mind and cover great 
periods of the world history, does not get flustered 
at the petty annoyances of everyday life. 

8. Reading also gives an unshaken faith in God- 
The man who is a careful and systematic reader 
of good books understands clearly that God is 
working His plan out in the world. He knows 
how the Kingdom is coming in the far corners of 
the earth. He has come, through his reading, to 
understand that the highest honor that can come 
to any individual is to be permitted to work with 
God. In this great work he is loyal because he is 
informed, and he is informed because he reads. 
He is a man of deep and abiding faith because of 
his reading. 

II. How are we to read? 

1. We are to read conscientiously. Every 
Christian ought to do some good, thoughtful, solid 
reading each day. It should be reading that is 
planned. Many do no reading of any kind save 
a little that is connected with their individual, 
specialized work. That results in a sheer loss to 
life. 

2. We are to read discriminatingly, making 
sure that we read good books — not necessarily, 
the latest book. There is a good deal of loose 
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Protecting Church Property 


REV. ALAN PRESSLEY WILSON 


For some time I have wanted to write upon the 
matter of loss of buildings owned by churches and 
institutions of the Church by fire. But, when 
I have thought that sufficient time had elapsed 
since the last fire to prevent my remarks from 
seeming personal, we have been surprised and 
shocked by another fire! This has made it neces- 
sary for me to wait for a season. Now that there 
has been no fire recent enough for the sufferers to 
take umbrage at what I have to say, and in the 
hope that we may be spared another conflagra- 
tion, I submit that this is a matter that should 
receive more than passing attention. 

The majority of buildings used by and for the 
purpose of the church have been contributed by 
her loyal and devout members, that the ‘“‘faith 
once delivered to the saints” might be propagated. 
In many instances these buildings have been 
made possible by the ‘‘mites’’ of widows and child- 
dren who have willingly made sacrifices that the 
church they love should measure up to her oppor- 
tunity. Those to whom has been given the over- 
sight of church buildings have a serious responsi- 
bility laid upon them and their realization of this 
should inspire them to take all needful care that 
the buildings be protected from every possible 
danger, 

With surprising frequency the church press is 
called upon to detail the loss some church building 
has suffered by a fire. 
close with the statement that the amount of 
insurance carried was entirely inadequate and 
churchmen are appealed to, by advertisement as 
well as by private letter and pulpit announce- 
ments, to contribute to the re-erection of the 
burned property. This has come at such short in- 
tervals as to be embarrassing, especially to one 
with small means, and to cause him to wonder 
whether there are any of the original buildings yet 
standing. 

Buildings never should be dedicated or put into 
actual use until sufficient insurance to provide 
for their re-erection in case of a conflagration, has 
been put upon them and their contents. 

I am not in the insurance business and never 
was; nor do I ever expect to be. I do, however, 
thoroughly believe in this form of protection 
and it is my invariable custom to see that every 
building given into my charge has adequate in- 
surance placed upon it and its contents. I do this 
because I believe it is good business policy and 
also because I feel it incumbent upon me to take 
every precaution with property committed to my 
care. Misfortune has never visited me in the 
form of fire, but, if this ever comes to me, it will 
find me prepared for the emergency. 

In many church conferences, associations and 
synods there are commissions charged with the 
duty of seeing that the churches and buildings are 
fully covered by insurance. There are some 
buildings (used for educational and other pur- 
poses) that do not belong strictly to any conference 


Uusually these notices: 


or diocese but draw their support and patronage 
from the church or denomination at large. Over: 
such institutions a synodical commission would! 
have little or no authority and only a commissions 
of the church or denomination at large, say, thes 
general conference, the assembly or whatever as 
particular church may call its general body, could! 
have oversight of the matter. Church institutions: 
depending upon the church membership for their: 
support, or, for financial assistance in case of loss,; 
should have no objection to convention over- 
sight. Those who would object to such courteous: 
supervision ought not to feel slighted if their" 
appeal for help —in the event of fire —is not! 
heeded. 

It is noticed that even where due care is exer- - 
cised in placing insurance on church property, 
there is deplorable laxity regarding the company | 
to which is entrusted the business. There are: 
those who reason that an insurance company | 
is an insurance company and do not trouble them- - 
selves to investigate its standing in the insurance : 
world, nor compare its assets with those of other | 
companies. Shrewd business men who would in-- 
sist on a full report from one or more mercantile : 
agencies before extending credit to a prospective : 
customer, pay little or no attention to the solvency | 
of an insurance company which asks to be the 
debtor of the building to be insured or the trus- 
tees of such church property. 


In the case of a fire the company carrying the 
risk becomes a heavy debtor to the religious 
corporation holding the building in trust; yet, if 
the company is unable to pay its obligations, the 
credit has been very unwisely bestowed. 

Reliable insurance costs no more than poor 
insurance. In the end, the latter proves a most 
unwise investment. Standing rates apply in the 
case of property and one must pay an unreliable 
company fully as much in premiums as to one that 
has years of successful operation behind it. But, 
even though it were necessary to pay more for 
trustworthy insurance, the extra amount becomes, 
in itself, a form of, let us say, assurance. I hold 
no brief for one company above another except 
as I find that one or more companies merit the 
confidence reposed in them. 

There is, however, another matter that should 
engage the attention of those responsible for the 
proper care of a church building. That is the 
precaution to be exercised in addition to placing 
adequate insurance. Your property may be in- 
sured in the best and most reliable company in ex- 
stence; yet that does not relieve you of the re- 
sponsibility of being cautious in preventing possi- 
ble conflagration. Your property may have been 
insured in a strong company which, in case of 
total loss, may have paid every cent of the amount 
represented by the face of the policy; but this does 
not completely repay the loss. While adequate 
fire insurance helps the loser it does not and can 
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One Man’s Test of Organ Bulders 


Submitted by THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


An organ committee gathering data about 
various organs could hardly ask for a more ex- 
haustive investigation than that made by Christ 
Church, Bronxville, New York. 


From the specifications for a three manual organ, 
which called for the Vox Humana to have “a nasal 
tone, but refined, imitating a cultivated human 
Voice like the Vox Humana in FE. Franklin Lloyd’s 

organ in Liverpool,” through the overcoming of 
some serious architectural obstacles, every phase 
of the purchase was a severe test of the com- 
petency, knowledge and facilities of the organ 
company. 

The chairman of the Christ Church Organ 
Committee was Mr. F. H. B. Fowler, a major 
executive of the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. The very first few minutes of conversation 
in the initial interview between him and the 
secretary of the organ company indicated that even 
few practical organ builders possess so thorough 
a knowledge of organs and organ-building as he. 
It was he who from a wide and comprehensive 
knowledge of organs throughout the world drew up 
the specifications. 


Mr. Fowler confessed that he included unusual 
requirements in the specifications partly to test 
the recipients’ theoretical knowledge of organ 
building, but above all, to test their willingness to 
study the individual needs of Christ Church so 
that they could build the finest possible organ for 
that particular church. 


How Much Space Have You Allowed for Your 
Organ 

With this understanding, an agreement was 
soon reached on the specifications. But it was 
when the church was visited and the space pro- 
vided for the organ examined that the technical 
knowledge of the company representative was of 
the greatest service. A situation was discovered 
that may exist.in your church too: insufficient 
space for the organ. 

When a place was sought even for the Echo 
Organ under the roof at the opposite end of the 
church from the main organ, where it is usually 
found, there was no room for it. 


: Can This Be Done in Your Church 

Most interesting is the method by which space 
was provided for the Echo Organ. When no room 
was found for it under the roof, space was sought 
in the opposite direction, and it was decided to 
place it in a most unusual location — the basement. 
Then it was recalled that Mr. Fowler, chairman 
of the organ committee, had regretted that unless 
they went to great expense, the Sunday School 
could not have organ music. But now, since the 
Echo Organ was already in the basement, build- 
ing a two manual console so it could be played 
separately for the Sunday School alone, as well as 
from the main console was suggested. This was 
done. 

Since the mortuary chapel is directly behind the 


Sunday School, Mr. Floyd, the company repre- 
sentative, explained how a tone opening could be 
so arranged as to allow the Echo Organ to be used 
for services in the mortuary chapel as well. 


As a final suggestion that would assure the 
greatest usefulness to the splendid instrument 
that was being planned, a fourth manual was 
recommended so that the Echo Organ could be 
accompanied by stops upon the Great Organ 
Manual, rather than be played directly from it. 


With the specifications decided upon, the posi- 
tion of the organ determined and an estimate 
submitted, Mr. Fowler desired, before reaching a 
final decision, to visit together with the Christ 
Church organist, the organs in New York’s 
foremost churches. Accordingly they heard the 
organ in Trinity Episcopal, St. Thomas Episcopal, 
Park Avenue Baptist, the Chapel of the Interces- 
sion (Trinity Parish), Third Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Beth El] Synagogue, Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian, St. Bartholomew’s Chapel, Capitol 
Theatre, Mecca Temple, and others in less widely- 
known churches. 


In a letter Mr. Fowler wrote, ““We inspected the 
construction inside as well as the tone, ease of 
playing, and so forth, and also visited several 
of the factories to determine methods employed, 
facilities, stock, material, etc.” 


Your Organ Builder Could Safely Be Selected on 
This Basis 


After seeing the willingness of the company 
to co-operate in planning an organ that would be 
best adapted to Christ Church, after hearing the 
leading makes of organs, and after visiting several 
factories where they were built, the contract was 
finally awarded for a four manual organ to cost 
$30,000. 

After the entire organ had been installed, one 
of the skilled employees spent fully two weeks in 
Christ Church Voicing it, so that it would be the 
perfect instrument its purchasers and builders in- 
tended. The church was carefully, conscientiously 
and intelligently studied so tliat the organ should 
be as much a part of the spiritual foundation of 
the church as its bricks and mortar are of the 
physical foundation, for in no other way may an 
organ be safely and intelligently selected for a 
church. 


WALKING WITH CHRIST 


O Master, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free; 
Tell me the secret; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear winning word of love, 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way. 
—Washington Gladden, 
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The Samaritan Woman Who Sarted a Revival 


PROF. A. T. ROBERTSON 


This nameless woman is not the only woman 
who has started a revival of religion. There was 
Lydia, the first European Convert in Paul’s 
ministry, whose conversion led to the founding of 
the first church in Macedonia, and under Lydia’s 
influence it became the first church that gave 
financial support to Paul’s Missionary Campaign. 
It is a great mistake to think women have only 
of late been active in Christian work. Many a 
revival through all the centuries has been due 
to the consecration, prayer, and work of a single 
woman, sometimes a woman on a bed of affliction 
who kept in touch with the throne of God. 


In the case of the Samaritan woman (John 
4:5-42) there were apparently insuperable difficul- 
ties in the way of anything that she could do to 
help on the Kingdom of God. Race prejudice 
was bitter between the Jews and the Samaritans. 
The Jews hated the Samaritans all the more 
because they were half-Jews just as some people 
today give an added touch of dislike to neighbors 
who are kin to them. Later James and John 
wanted to call down fire from heaven to consume 
the Samaritans who did not welcome them when 
they were going towards Jerusalem (Luke 9:51-56). 

- This woman is greatly surprised that Jesus should 
rise above this hatred and ask a favor of her, a 
Samaritan. It is a tragedy today that race 
prejudice and national jealousy play so large a 
part in the life of nations and of individuals. The 
Christian leaven of love has not permeated 
modern life to such an extent that men will be 
just to those of another race or nation. 


But this Samaritan was a woman besides being 
‘a Samaritan. She felt a sense of inferiority on 
both grounds and she herself spoke of these 
two obstacles (John 4:9). The Jews showed their 
dislike of her as a Samaritan. And men (both 
Jews and Samaritans) reminded her that she was 
only a woman. One of the prayers of the rabbis 
preserved to us was an expression of gratitude to 
God that the rabbi was not a woman. Even the 
disciples were astonished (continued to be amazed, 
imperfect tense ethdwmazen) that the Master was 
talking with a woman (John 4:27) in public where 
anybody could see him. It was not considered 
good form for a rabbi to speak with a woman 
in public. It was actually said by rabbis that a 
husband would be sure of gehenna if he talked 
too much with his wife. And yet the disciples did 
not dare to ask Jesus why he had not conformed 
to this convention, much as they wished to do so. 
All the liberty that women enjoy today they 
owe to Jesus who broke the shackles of bondage 
by which they were bound. 

This woman at first failed to understand the 
parable of water, quick as she was in wit and 
repartee. Jesus met her on the common ground 
of the water from Jacob’s well which she had come 
to draw at the evening hour (6 p.m., Roman time 
used in John’s Gospel). He was weary from the 
day’s journey and was sitting on the curbstone 


of the well when the woman came up. Jesus askec 
for a drink of water from the well, but, womar 
that she was, she had to have the independence of 
Jesus explained in his asking a favor of her. 
But he quickly changed the topic and affirmed 
that she would have asked him for living water, ifi 
she had really known the gift of God. She states 
her difficulties, of course, in the way of her under- 
standing this Jewish stranger. He had no bucket 
and no rope and the well was deep. Surely he 
did not claim (me,.expecting a negative answer) 
to be greater than Jacob who gave them the well. 
But Jesus is patient with this woman and ex- 
plains that she will never thirst again, but there 
will bh: in her a fountain of water bubbling upy 
into «ternal life. Imagine the woman’s keens 
interest in spite of her apparent dullness abouti 
spirital things. The metaphor of Jesus was still 
too deep for her. Still she bantered back tov 
Jesus that he would please give her this kind of} 
water that she might not have to come every) 
evening to this well and draw the water for her 
family. The woman is still the water carrier ing 
the Orient. 


Many a preacher has quit when he finds one sos 
dense as this woman, but Jesus persevered. Hes 
gave her a sudden personal thrust: ‘‘Go call your: 
husband and come here.” Clearly she was now’ 
embarrassed at this unexpected turn of the con-- 
versation with this stranger. She was reluctant: 
to heed his request for it involved exposure of her: 
own life and there was no telling what this stranger: 
would say when the two were together before: 
Jesus. Perhaps she felt that her husband would! 
be no match for this stranger. So she countered! 
by a technical splitting of hairs as a dodge: “‘Sir,, 
I have no husband.’ She thought perhaps that: 
this hedge would protect her against any further’ 
probing of her own life which she did not wish: 
to discuss. Imagine her surprise when Jesus! 
bluntly said to her. ‘“‘You said well ‘I have no 
husband,’ because you have had five husbands, 
and now the one that you have is not your hus- 
band. This is strictly true what you have said.” 


_ The woman was amazed again at the insight of the: 


stranger into her own wicked life. But she 
has one more line of defense, one that many sinners 
have tried when the preacher becomes personal 
and touches a sore spot. She shows a sudden 
interest in theology and wants to change the sub- 
ject to the old dispute between the Jews and 
Samaritans about the true place to worship God. 
She confesses that the stranger is a prophet, 
meaning this as a compliment, and seizes upon 
this discovery as her way of escape from further 
personal injuries of an embarrassing nature. The 
Jews had their temple in Jerusalem, still wonderful 
in its glory. The Samaritans had lost their temple 
on Mt. Gerizim which rose majestically above, as 
she spoke. But the Samaritans clung to this 
mountain, as the handful of them do yet, as the 
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We are living in an age when every issue, moral, 
social, political, or religious is receiving a new em- 
hasis and interpretation. No one can know what 
mother night in our scientific laboratories will 
sroduce. No one knows what the next shovel 
n “The Holy Land” will unearth. No prophet 
san say what Christianity will be like tomorrow, 
or what theology will be taught next year. In all 
ahases of human activity and thought we live in 
sents. We do not find a home even in the land of 
oromise. 


But through it all we must have a faith which is 
sure, steadfast, and true. We live by faith, not by 
sight. Thus God has led us on ever educating, 
Canaan first, then the hope of a redeemer. In an 
age of rapidly changing ideas, customs, theologies, 
and doctrines, an age when new emphasis is 
oeing placed upon everything worthwhile, will 
we fail to emphasize afresh the mission which 
orought our Lord to earth — that of evangelizing 
she world? We hear Him say, “I came to seek and 
0 save that which was lost,’”’ then the command, 
*Go, feed my sheep,’”’ Can we, will we, prove false 
0 the trust He has placed upon us. 


The call to sound the evangelistic note was 
lever so urgent as now. The cry is heard from 
very angle of human endeavor, ‘‘Watchman, 
vhat of the night?’”’ Wherever there is in all the 
arth a wrecked personality, a shattered consti- 
ution, a sorrowing mother, a sigh, a groan, a 
leart sickness from hope deferred, there is a chal- 
enge to one of Christ’s evangelists. Wherever 
here is a church whose membership is not grow- 
ng there is a commentary on the fact that some 


re failing with their God-given task of saving 


ouls. 

The Christian worker is everywhere proving 
alse to himself and the cause of Christ by placing 
0 little emphasis upon the fact and nature of 
in. Vast populations are filling the earth, who 
re living, and dying, not knowing God. We see 
housands crowd the temples of vice in the great 
ities. We see people in a mad rush to get into 
hese places to sell out. They sell respectability 
or rags, purity for shame, wealth for poverty 
oyous homes for a mess of pottage. 

Ninety per cent of all crime is due to a defective 
iew of sin. The modern evangelist must have a 
eepened sense of sin. Because it still blights 
he bloom of our fairest civilization with its 
ery breath of hell. 

Of equal importance with the prevalence of sin, 
here must be a revamping of the fact that Christ 
; the only saviour from sin. We must see Him in 
is all transforming power. There can be no 
isting civilization which excludes his power and 
zachings. We may have our systems of govern- 
lent, no matter how materialistic, colossal and 
ompact;.we may have our schemes of education, 
0 matter how subtle, adroit, and scientific, all 
zese are doomed to the ditch if his teachings and 
andards are disregarded. 
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We have been more interested in building bigger 
ships, bigger guns, bigger bank accounts than we 
have been in building bigger men. We have been 
more interested in raising tall church buildings to 
the sky than we have in constructing towers of 
moral and spiritual strength in the souls of men. 
We fail to hear the Master say, “What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul.’”’ We are failing to tell men today 
that “There is no other name given under heaven 
whereby we may be saved.’ That name is Jesus, 
“For He shall save His people from their sins.” 
“This is a faithful saying and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners of whom I am chief.” 


There is another need in our evangelistic effort 
which must be stressed with all our vigor — the 
fact that we are all God-sent messengers to bring 
men into a saving knowledge of Christ. To 
every man his work, the Master teaches us. 
There is a program for every life. He called 
some to be apostles, some teachers, some farmers, 
some bankers, but he calls all of us to be evangel- 
ists. Christ said, ‘“Ye are my witnesses.”’ The 
early church went out and in one short generation 
shook the Roman Empire to its foundation. Why? 
This was the results of personal effort. It was 
done by a few men, women, and children who 
heard the call of the Master and followed the 
gleam. 


“And he brought him to Jesus.’ This is the 
highest achievement for any human being. Henry 
Ward Beecher was once asked what he con- 
sidered the greatest thing a man could do or be. 
He replied immediately, ‘‘The greatest thing 
any man can do or be is to bring a soul to Christ.” 
Yes, we are all God-commissioned servants, and 
if the world is ever saved, it will be through 
human agency. Can we, will we fail Him? He 
has placed this trust with us. 

There is a great need for a twentieth century 
revival in the Christian Church. There is need of 
this revival because our faith is weakening, be- 
cause we live in a new world, because of the in- 
fluence of the war, and because we seek an inter- 
national brotherhood of all the world. 

There has been a decay of our faith in the great 
Bible doctrines which relate to spiritual life and 
death. In our haste we pass over with little 
moment the doctrine of sin, atonement, and 
pardon for violation of the Divine will of God. 
We forget that we are justified by faith through 
the love of Christ. It is perilous to fail to em- 
phasize these great truths. There must be a 
stronger faith and a greater conviction concerning 
these eternal verities. One soul with conviction 
is worth a hundred mere believers. We must 
believe that God has spoken, and that eternal 
destinies depend upon our attitude to him. 

The Bible is a book of morals, telling us that 
God is righteous and that He demands righteous- 

(Continued on page 780) 
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AND STILL CLIMBING 

Honest effort, in any line of endeavor, appeals 
to the heart of man. In the field of auto-motive 
production is to be found a plan, jealously watched 
by automobile manufacturers. The annual auto- 
mobile shows are largely an advertising activity, 
the sole purpose of which is to create within the 
hearts of those who attend, such a desire for one 
of these beautiful, shiny new models, as may not 
be successfully combatted. He who ventures 
forth to stroll for an evening among the beautiful 
display exhibits, ventures forth unprotected, 
must be prepared to wrestle with his own desire 
for one of the pretty things plus the equally posi- 
tive desire on the part of the unavoidable sales- 
man, that he should have one. Some of us have 
come to feel from experience that the battle is 
one of great odds against us. 

It would appear rather unfair that some of these 
better known cars be granted the most attractive 
exhibit spaces, while those cars which need ad- 
vertising more may be tucked away in a crowded 
space back there under the low-hanging balcony 
or over there beyond the stairway, out of sight. 
’ But it is not happenstance that they are so placed. 
The display location on the floor of a show is not 
determined by the class in which the car is found, 
not by the cost to the purchaser, not by the 
elaborate equipment found on it, not by the 
power of the motor nor any mechanical feature. 
Neither is it determined by the amount the manu- 
facturer is willing to pay for desirable space, 
although I presume all these and more have a 
part in the placing of the exhibit for they all 
enter into the general popularity of the car which 
means sales, and it is the sales alone that de- 
termine an exhibitor’s location. That manufac- 
turer who sells the greatest number of cars during 
the year has first choice. The second greatest sale 
peed takes second choice and so on clear down the 
ine. 

For a number of consecutive years the first 
place has been held by one company. It is an 
enviable record and a merited honor, else it would 
not be so. Unquestionably he who reaches the 
top of the ladder is called upon the defend his 
position or have it taken from him, and yet for 
me there is greater satisfaction in the striving for 
place than in the actual holding of it, once it has 
been achieved. The thrill of the race is for him, 
who seeing other contestants ahead, calls upon his 
last ounce of reserve that he may pass the runner 
next ahead. Once he has passed all the runners 
he becomes as one pursued. 

For that reason the picture of one striving to 
overcome appeals to me far more than the picture 
of him who has overcome. I find a greater ap- 
preciation welding up within me for that adver- 
tisement indicating the steady growth of one 
automobile manufacturer than I shall when I 
see that striking display advertisement, which 
must come out soon and which will announce 
to the world at large, “First Again,” for I 
don’t care whether you place first or fiftieth, 


provided you honestly try. The man at the top h: 
no farther to go. As long as there remains or 
more rung above you on the ladder, you may sti 
climb. It is that single rung immediately abov 
that shows up, in unmistakable light, the climbe 
Maybe it is just as well that your seat in you 
annual conference or in whatever type of minii 
terial assembly may be yours, is not allotted to yc 
on the same plan as floor space in an auto shov 
Maybe it is just as well, for it might tend to dil 
courage the modest climber. Yet without dii 
counting the honor really merited by tho: 
who finally get their hands on the topmost run: 
after strenuous and arduous climbing, there 
greater appeal to me not in the fellow who lil 
the holder of the place of honor at the auto shoy 
calls to his fellows “First Again,’ but in th: 
earnest, consecrated plugger who labors on ey’ 
upward, untiringly in that work to which he h: 
consecrated his heart and his hand and wh 
can say with this firm whose advertisement hi: 
just caught and held my eye, ‘27th in 1924, 18 
in 1925, 9th in 1926, and 4th in 1927.” Qu 


SEEING THE SKYLINE 

He dropped into his office one day, upon retur” 
ing to work from his noon-day meal at hom 
eyes snapping, face aglow and very evidenti 
eager to share his renewed happiness with thor 
of us in the room. He had made the trip sever! 
times a day for a quarter century — yes, mo¢ 
than that. 

“T’ve just come back from a trip in a ne@ 
world,” he announced enigmatically. “I’ve jus 
come down from the house and every sing 
thing I saw was new to me. Not an old thin 
among them. It was just as though I were in: 
strange part of the city. Instead of walking alox 
watching my feet and the walk in front of me,, 
kept looking at the skyline. It’s great. T: 
it, sometime.” 

It is great, that looking at the skyline. Ju 
why we should go through life looking at ti 
ground in front of us and daily paying the prii 
of new beauty, is beyond me. I tried it literall 
the other day and there were towers and cloc: 
and delicate architectural tapestries, which 
had never seen before, far more beautiful th: 
that on the street level. 

It pays to look up a bit, that new beauties m: 
be seen, and isn’t there just a suggestion in it a 
which, if employed, will bring joy and gladness 
heart, which we miss on our way through li: 
when we keep our eyes glued on the path ahea 


Wire 
POISON ALCOHOL 

I am one who simply can’t get excited over t: 
fact that denatured alcohol is poisonous and thé 
the person who drinks it is just as apt to wake 1 
dead as though he had taken any other dead: 
poison. The fact of the matter is that from hes 
say and a smattering of education on the subjee 
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t was my understanding that all liquor is poison- 
us, and that the drinker takes a chance with each 
ip. 
It is to smile at this idea that the Government, 
hrough permitting poison to remain in industrial 
cohol, is responsible for every death attributable 
o the use of denatured alcohol as a beverage. 
Nhy a blind man could se what is back of that 
dea. Whoever started it simply wants it to 
lrink and if it is possible to have the government 
nake it safe for consumption, by the removal of 
he poison, it ought to be done of course. That 
vill remove one of the chief prohibitory features of 
rohibition. We can defy the law more easily than 
ve can defy the reaper. The government says 
‘denatured alcohol is poison.’”’ Let him who 
vould drink it beware. There the duty of the 
rovernment ceases and to make safe for law 
reakers in heart, the trampling of its own laws 
inder foot never occurred to me to be within 
he proper functioning of any governmental body. 
If a drink of poisonous alcohol is so much 
o be preferred to life and health, possibly a con- 
inuation on the present program will eventually 
ring us a people more interested in the welfare 
f the nation by the working of the law of elimina- 
ion. The man who sells poison of any nature, 
o be used as a drink, is the dirty criminal. The 
aan who drinks anything, in order to express his 
reedom on a matter upon which the United States 
as spoken unmistakably is the responsible party, 
ot the Government which labels its alcohol 


oison.”” QQ. 


THE PROBLEM OF INCREASED 
POPULATION 

“Science has increased the expected age from 
9 to 48 years.’’ The speaker was Professor Ross, 
f the University of Wisconsin, outstanding world 
gure in the field of sociology. He was addressing 
ur local Advertising Club men at their weekly 
inner meeting on the subject of Problems of 
Vorld Population. Due to the nature of his 
rork he dealt largely in figures, dates and per- 
entages, gathered together by him from every 
uarter of the globe. 

He left a very real impression upon his hearers 
nd one significance application came to me 
10st forcefully and possibly to me alone, for my 
hief interest is not that of the average member 
f the club. It is because of this application I 
ass a part of his message on to you for it is of 
iterest to you in the cause you serve. 

I will but sketch his talk in order to emphasize 
1e point I have in mind. The hour following 
inch opened-with a review of the progress the last 
mntury has seen in the medical science — The 
lague, Typhus, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Scarlet 
ever, Tuberculosis, Yellow Fever, Malaria, Small 
ox and numerous other erstwhile dread diseases 
ave largely yielded up their deadly powers. In 
» short a time, for instance, as that which has 
anspired since the Commander of the Spanish 
set got out his little white flag and called off 
le fracas, science has been throttling disease 
ntil according to the Professor, the moment in 
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which he spoke saw no officially recorded case of 
typhoid fever existing between the boundary of 
Canada and Cape Horn. Compare that record 
with our losses due to the ravages of typhoid in 
the Spanish-American war ranks. Thus has 
science raised the average expected age in one 
country from 19 years to 48 years. 

Humanity has been served admirably by science 
as is shown in the figure Mr. Ross gave when he 
said that one country where seven out of every 
nine babies died during the first year, now saves 
18 out of every 23. So were we shown how the 
world population is being extended in two direc- 
tions. More are living and living longer than 
ever before. In fact the present population is 
around 1,850 million people, of whom half are 
to be found between Yokahama and Bombay, 
Orientals. The population today is-just twice 
what it was so short a time as ninety-four years 
ago. Why there are folks living today who have 
lived to see the population of the world double in 
their own span of life. Basing his statement on 
the accumulated force of such increase in life 
years, for it works with the eventual power of 
anything governed by arithmetical progression, 
the present population will double again in about 
35 years less time than it took before, “or in sixty 
years. 

Those oriental territories occupied by half of 
the world peoples today, are even now saturated 
like a soaked sponge. They are even now expe- 
riencing those problems which Dr. Ross’ figures 
anticipate, problems of food, problems of work, 
even problems of room. 

But such problems, according to the professor 
are not the greatest that are involved. I should 
say they are not? The earth’s surface presents 
room for all and for the cultivation of sufficient 
food for all. There is small ground for concern 
here. The climax reached by Mr. Ross was on 
the question of emigration. 

These orientals coming from lands wherein 
woman is looked upon as being on at least the 
second step below the angels, where he, who 
holds the first position below those same angels, 
profits in direct proportion to the number of 
children it is possible to rear to eight or nine 
years of age, when they can work and be a source 
of income, these same people are the ones who feel 
the greatest this scientific extension of life. Soon 
they will be forced to mass emmigration and of 
course we Americans feel that all foreign eyes are 
turned longingly on America. We are rather in- 
clined to deal gently with those seeking our shores. 
I mean as individuals and as church organizations 
we sometimes feel that the foreigner, kept from 
our shores is not being treated properly and we 
sometimes go to the extremes of official protesta- 
tion against present immigration regulations. 
Mr. Ross’ words indicate that ofttimes our 
hearts function entirely apart from our heads, 
when true wisdom calls for a close co-operation 
between the two. Mr. Ross had his theories which 
he feels will solve the immigration, food and work 
problems of this brother of his who is to be born 
in the year 3500 A.D. all rather much based upon 
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the assertion that wholesale immigration to 
America by those of lesser social or educational 
light, whether that mass influx be freely granted 
by the government or forced under armed inva- 
sion, would inevitably “kill the goose that layed 
the golden egg.’ Looking ahead generations in 
the interests of those who are to follow long 
after we are gone, is a pretty display of what has 
been termed “altruism.” It however presents less 
pressing questions to me than that of present day 
increase in world population in comparison with 
present day increase in church membership. 

We look with glad hearts upon those figures 
showing how today the church is numerically 
ahead of yesterday. Yet in our running of the 
race let’s not lose sight of the significance of such 
conditions as Mr. Ross presented, in their rela- 
tion to the-church. To maintain our own in the 
church work, in order to avoid showing a positive 
loss, we must double our membership in the next 


sixty years. There is something real to think about. 


and act upon! 


Ya@ 


In the January Expositor, on page 507, appears 
the advertisement of one Co-Operative Service 
Company,*whose address is given as 507-10 
Spring Garden Building, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. I was able to get a small, “last minute” 
notice under the wire, which appears on page 635 
of the February Expositor. This is the story that 
notice promises. 


A letter from the U. S. Government came, ask- 
ing the nature of our business dealings with Co- 
Operative Service Company. We immediately 
got in touch with our local Better Business Bureau. 
We were informed by the Bureau that whereas Mr. 
Johnson had evidently had little business dealings 
locally they had received the following notice 
from the Better Business Bureau of Canton, Ohio: 

Co-Operative Service Company. The letter- 
head of the subject company gives its address as 
317 North 42nd street, Philadelphia. The letter 
purports to come from the publishing division of 
the company, and across the top are the words, 
“New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Wilmington, 
Asheville and San Francisco.’ Intimating that 
the company has branches in these cities. There 
are also listed six names, under the title, “Advisory 
Council,’ headed by J. Franklin Johnson. 

Many letters have been received in Canton 
from this company. In the letters the prospects 
- are asked to pay the company three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, for which the company 
guarantees sales running into thousands for any 
book which a prospect may write. The prospect 
is told that the company has 300,000 buyers who 
want short stories, novels, fiction, plays, short 
articles, essays, histories, biographies and music. 

Our information is that the company has not 
been at the 42nd street address for many months 
and that they have been receiving mail at the 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, where they main- 
tain mailing privileges in the office of a public 
stenographer. Many complaints are received 
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that persons have been victimized by this com 
pany and all information is being given to th 
proper prosecuting authorities. J. Franklin John 
son, who signs the letters, and who heads the lis 
of the advisory council, is reported to be a negre 
and the Better Business Bureau investigator wh 
interviewed him came to the conclusion that he - 
operating a questionable scheme. 


wT t ee 


It is our purpose to protect, whenever possibl. 
Expositor readers from fraudulent business. Poss: 
bly that fact is worth at least $375 to some o 
you. If it is, our purpose has been realized. 


THE COVER PICTURE 

We are indebted to the Hall Organ Company fc 
the front-cover picture of this issue of the Expos: 
tor. The picture is called, The Sanctuary, ané 
presents the beautifully impressive Chancel o 
Christ Church, Bronxville, New York. Tk 
atmosphere and effects produced in such an ir 
terior can only be those of dignity and charr 
which are more and more striven for in our chure 
buildings of today. That the architects, Bertrar 
Grosvenor Goodhue, Associates, have succeede 
in supplying the Christ Church Congregation with 
a true house of worship is very clearly evidence 
in the picture.— J.M.R. 


Preachers and Preaching 


WANTED—A FOUR-LETTER WORD 

We have long had the feeling that a great boa 
to the churches and the ministers of the countn 
would be the invention of a three or four-letts 
word for use of headline writers, meaning “t 
criticise.’ If there were such a word, the wore 
flay and rap would not be used so constantly. TH 
use of these words in reporting the sermons am 
addresses of fninisters does them great harm 
For it gives the community a false idea of ti 
preacher as a captious and sour-visaged creatui 
who is always denouncing somebody. Let tH 
preacher make the most moderate and mil 
criticism of any aspect of the municipal goverr 
ment and the next morning the headlines wi 
appear: “‘Preacher Flays Mayor,” or “Minist« 
Raps City Council,” whereas the chances are tll 
preacher was neither “rapping” nor ‘‘flaying 
anything!—Christian Advocate. 


PREPARING SERMONS 


Some time ago The Methodist Review (Soutl 
had a symposium on “The Preparation of Se: 
mons.’ The late Doctor Watkinson, peer - 
preachers, expressed the thought that the myst 
element and faculty were most effective. ‘Wha: 
ever springs out of the depths of thought, emotio' 
or experience is bound to arrest, kindle and co! 
strain. “Painstaking pays nowhere better tha 
in the pulpit. The most humble plodder wi 
bring far more out of his head than the mos 
brilliant conjurer can bring out of his hat. Docto 
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Davidson noted three elements in good preaching: 

e personality of a man taught of God; Knowl- 
edge of the Divine message, and emphatically the 
Bible; and knowledge of human nature. Doctor 
Cadman said: “A large difference is made in 
preachers by the fire in them. Some freeze, 
others smoulder, others feebly glow, others flame 
forth, and a few are God’s consuming fire. But 
in that holy fire, kindled from above, there must 
pe the chosen stuff for the burning. Tremendous 
conviction can fire the feeblest messenger, without 
it, the pith and point and cleansing are taken out 
of a man and out of what he has to say.” Dr. 
Mullins believes that “Prayer is the primary 
condition to a successful sermon, prayer in the 
selection of the text, in the writing and develop- 
ment of thought; prayer in the subsequent brood- 
mg over the sermon and up to and during the 
lelivery. The preacher must be saturated with 
ais subject, and conquered by its thought. He 
must try to keep his sermon in touch with the 
ives of his hearers. To find that point of contact 
should be the fundamental rule in all preaching.” 


PREPARATION IN PRAYER 

We do not pray enough—that is admitted. 
Jur hearts tell us that much of our weakness is 
jue to the want of prayer. But the real reason 
‘or our want of prayer is never our doubts. Doubts 
ire often only the refuge of the reason seeking an 
sxxcuse for a flaw that is radically deeper. We 
io not pray enough because we do not care 
mough. Why do we fail? Is it not because the 
1eed does not bite at our hearts? Let us be frank: 
ve do not care enough for the people for whom 
ve ought to pray.—James Reid. 


A PARODY 
The salesmanager of a prominent industrial 
irm offered to his salesmen a group of sales sug- 
restions which he believed would make a success of 
. selling campaign. Preachers are salesmen, and 
ve parody here the list of suggestions, substitut- 
ng the names of church, spiritual values, and 
eligious principles for those of the product named 
n the original. 
fie up your sermons with vocation interest. 
feature the variety of spare time interests or 
amusements where the spiritual element has 
been given a place. 
tive more children’s sermons. 
idvertise to attract new members. 
Jan entertainments, exercise, and reading courses 
for your members. 
<eep the church well aired, heated, and clean. 
femind your members all of the time that the 
church gives year-round service. 


There are two things that they need to possess 
rho go on pilgrimage; courage and an unspotted 
fe—John Bunyan. 


- A FABLE 
Once there was a man who went through his 
esk and knew why he had saved all the papers he 
und there.—Baltimore Sun. 


me 
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It takes a lifetime to build up a good reputation; 
it may be lost in a moment.—Lutheran. 
Standard. 

The future always holds something for the man 
who keeps his faith in it. 

Many people have the distorted idea that 
“liberty”’ means the right to do what is forbidden 
by law. 

Christians are like pianos, grand, 
upright, and are no good if not in tune. 

Another bit of good advixe is never to start 
anything you can’t stop.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The dismaying thing is not what man descended 
from, but what he descends to.—Elm City Clarion. 

It would be interesting to come back in a 
thousand years from now and see what then is 
called heresy.— New Haven Reporter. 

Sometimes the wolf rides on the runningboard.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 

The only successful substitute for brains is 
silence.—Hau Claire (Wis.) Leader. 

The wonder is that anyone ever thought of the 
phrase, ‘‘the quick and the dead,” before the age 
of automobiles.—Detroit News. 

Much of the friction between nations is occa- 
sioned by fiction—WN. Y. Evening Telegram. 

A man who does not know how to learn from 
his mistakes turns the best schoolmaster out of his 
life— Henry Ward Beecher. 

Prayer is not out of fashion to those who keep 
up-to-date in God’s service. 

Right is a bigger word than either success or 
failure.—C. S. Tanner. 

The Sabbath was made by the things left out 
of it; the Lord’s Day is made by the things put 
into it.—John A. Holmes. 

Do good constantly, patiently, and wisely, and 
you will never have cause to say that life was not 
worth living.—George W. Childs. 

If your life is dark, then walk by faith; and God 
is pledged to keep you as safe as if you could 
understand everything.— Horace Bushnell. 

Get the pattern of your life from God, and then 
go about your work and be yourself.—Phillips 
Brooks. 

Sarcasm is the language of the devil; for which 
reason I have long'since as good as renounced it.— 
Thomas Carlyle. 

A man that loves his own fireside, and can 
govern his house without falling by the ears with 
his neighbors or engaging in suits at law is as free 
as a Duke of Venice.—Montaigne. 


square, 
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(Continued from page 672) 


one place to another, and an increasingly pagan 
America loves the garish, flamboyant glitter and 
sensual perfection of the American Hotel. All 
honor then to those, who, in New York and Wash- 
ington and elsewhere are not afraid to erect 
temples to God and to think and build in terms 
of millions of dollars for the honor and glory of 
Him who gives us all our wealth. We ought to be 
willing to spend as much for a House of God as 
for a railroad station or a hotel. 


Make your people feel the spiritual beauty of 
the task, to build a house for God. Fire them 
with a feeling for it till they are ready to go up to 
the task with a shout. 

Then, having demonstrated the practical need 
and kindled the spirit, the next question is, how 
to go about it? Your congregation, by what- 
ever method its government approves, should 
authorize the appointment of a committee with 
power to make preliminary studies as to location, 
architecture, equipment, size, and probable cost. 
The strongest men and women of the congrega- 
tion should be on that committee, which should 
not be too large. Seven should be enough, the 
pastor being ex-officio member, but not chairman. 
A big committee is unwieldy, and inefficient. 


The committee should carefully consider and 
determine the number of people the new Church 
should be able to seat. The conclusion will be de- 
termined upon the size of the present congrega- 
tion plus what they believe their growth in the 
future can be. It is a mistake to build a Church 
based upon the attendances at Easter, Christ- 
mas and similar festival days. Great auditoriums 
with only a scattering in attendance are a dis- 
couragement alike to the pastor, the members and 
the visitors. On the other hand it is equally a 
mistake to build too small. Here the vision, care- 
ful, sound judgment and business sense of the 
committee will have to be exercised. Then there 
should be determined the amount of space to be 
needed for Church School rooms, social parlors 
and institutional facilities. All the societies, 
schools, and other organizations of the Church 
should be asked to consider the problem and to 
send in to the committee a statement of what 
they would like to have for most efficient work 
in the new plant. It will be an exceedingly help- 
ful thing for the committee to make personal 
visits, as a committee, to three or four new 
Churches of architectural merit and of about the 
same size as the church to be built. It will help, 
to notify the pastors and architects of these 
churches in advance, and to obtain their interpre- 
tation and suggestions on their churches and your 
problems. The knowledge gained will be well 
worth the cost. 

The next step is the choice of an architect. 
To do without one, to depend on the services of 
an amateur, or just a contractor, is folly. A com- 
petent contractor will not operate without one. 
Nor are all commercial architects competent to 
design a church. They may have had con- 
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siderable success designing stores, factories anc 
even schools, but have no understanding of th 
principles of church architecture, or of the lates 
methods and equipment in church and institu 
tional work. Your denominational Board o: 
Architecture can give you advice. Architects 
who have built churches of proven merit can bs 
interviewed. Your architect should have demon: 
strated ability, a reputation for unswerving 
honesty, and religious idealism. It is not an uni 
common, and I think a good plan, to invite severa 
to engage in a competition, submitting sketche: 
based upon the needs you have and the idea: 
you have decided upon, the judges to be you! 
denominational Church Board of Architecture, : 
committee of clergymen and contractors, or ¢ 
board of similar nature. 


Choose the architect and obtain from him a: 
exact an estimate as possible of the cost of wha: 
you desire. Submit his sketches, and estimate: 
to the congregation, or whatever your governin; 
authority may be, obtain their authorization in 
proper legal form for the committee to proceec 
with the building, to undertake financial cams 
paigns necessary to raise funds, to employ archii 
tects, contractors, etc., and to perform all othe: 
acts necessary to the end in view. In brief, ti 
lodge the entire building undertaking in the hand! 
of the committee with power to act, limited ti 
such amounts and to such general designs as ar’ 
presented and specified at the congregationa 
meeting. 

Raising the Funds. At this point organizi 
and conduct a campaign for funds. Let the pastoi 
preach a series of sermons on the project, on suci: 
subjects as The Nature of the Church, the Need 
of Our Church, My relationship to the New 
Church, Giving, etc., directly preceding the tw’ 
weeks of the campaign. Publish an attractivy 
prospectus or brochure carrying, if possible, cuti 
of the new exterior and interior, and the floc 
plans, describing it in full, with statement a 
estimated cost, and on the last page a stirrini 
statement of the greatness and glory of the under 
taking and the individual’s privilege and obliga 
tion to have part in it. Determine how muc: 
debt you ought to carry. Don’t be afraid ti 
build what you know you will need, because thi 
actual cash is not in sight. The difference betwee 
the amount of debt you can carry as a mortgage 
and the total cost will represent what you wil 
have to raise. In Trinity Church, pledges wert 
printed which were regular legal notes, carryiné 
attorney’s fees, costs and delinquent interes 
charges, running over a period of five years, pay 
able four times a year. Send out to the entin 
membership, copies of the prospectus, with a strom 
letter stating the purposes in view. The write 
sent out a succession of three letters, with speci: 
letter heads, carrying in addition to the usu: 
copy, across the top ‘‘A New Church for the Glort 
of God’s Name” and at the bottom “Not hot 
little but how much can I give,” both in read ink 
The Finance Committee, which was a sub-cont 
mittee of the Building Committee, during the firs 
two weeks of the campaign, listed the Sf althied 
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members of the church, put down approximate 
amounts desired of them and made special calls 
on them. The Finance Committee was of course, 
the ablest members of the church. The second 
week of the campaign devoted to house to house 
canvass of the entire membership, started off 
with $135,000 of the $250,000 desired, already 
subscribed. The campaign proper was a team 
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what by the religious convictions and practice of 
the denomination building the church. Nothing 
can be too good for God’s House, nothing too 
beautiful. He is a God of Truth, and His Temple 
should reflect both Honesty and Beauty in every 
line and material used. Protestant, America is 
now swiftly coming to an appreciation of the signi- 
ficance of Worship and the power of Symbolism 
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For the purpose of providing additional funds for the completion of the new church edi- 
fice and to furnish and equip the same and in consideration of subscriptions made by others 
for the same purpose, I hereby subscribe the sum of 
Dollars ($ ) and for value received without any relief from Valuation or 
Appraisement Laws, I promise to pay to the Trustees of the Trinity English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, or order, the above sum in equal installments of $ 


each as expressed below. 


, and monthly thereafter, 
, and quarterly thereafter, 
, and semi-annually thereafter, 
until the entire amount of this subscription shall have been paid, with six per cent interest 


on installments after maturity thereof and Attorney Fees. 


Negotiable and Payable at the 
Lincoln National Bank, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


affair, two sides, the “Navy” and the “Army,” 
headed by an ‘‘Admiral’’ and a ‘‘General,’’ com- 
panies and divisions, quotas assigned to each 
section, dinners and reports every evening. 
The campaign was conducted during Holy Week 
and Easter, a good time for a great undertaking. 
The banks accepted these signed pledges notes 
as collateral, and loaned money on them as 
security to the building committee as needed. A 
group of twenty-five property holders also signed 
personal bonds. The Life Insurance companies 
have some very interesting and efficient methods 
of financing new buildings, which will be of inter- 
est to church building committees. 

The committee then proceeded with the detail 
plans, obtained bids, let the contract and pro- 
ceeded with the building. In the original can- 
vass for funds no memorial gifts were encouraged, 
the point being made that every one. should 
have a share in the actual construction of the 
plant as a whole. A few months before dedication 
2 special booklet was published showing pictures of 
many different memorial possibilities and a large 
additional fund was raised. The altar and the 
organ, however, were pledged as memorials from 
the beginning. The amount involved in these 
two items is so large and their appeal as memorial 
vifts so strong that they can best be “‘sold’’ at 
once. But the stained glass, pews, furnishings, 
parish house equipment, etc., was held until just 
before dedication. The important thing is to get 
the church built properly. Whether it will be 
possible to have stained glass, what the character 
of the furnishings and equipment will be can be 
Jecided on later. 

Concerning the style of architecture, kinds and 
juality of materials to be used, etc., there is 
10t room to discuss in this paper, nor does it 
some under the subject suggested by the editor. 
[he style of architecture is determined some- 


in the art of Worship. Worship is more than 
listening to a sermon, though that is one of its 
major purposes. We have erred in scaling the 
church up or down by the quality and quantity 
of its pulpit power. Worship is also meditation 
and communion, confession of sin in the liturgy 
and the outpouring of praise in song and prayer. 
And the church which is built not like a Theatre, 
but like a Sanctuary, which is designed not only 
so that the congregation may hear a man, but 
that it may more effectively become aware of 
God and commune with Him, the church which 
by the nature of its building and the character of 
its worship can inspire reverence in an irreverent 
age and challenge men, buried in business, with 
a vision of the ‘Ancient of Days who sittest 
throned in glory,” is performing a service of more 
importance than that rendered by all the Stock 
Exchanges, Banks, Stores, Factories and Trans- 
portation Systems in the land, for it will interpret, 
ennoble and outlast them all. 


Protecting Church Property 
; (Continued from page 680) 
not replace the property which has been de- 
stroyed. This is impossible of accomplishment. 
Above all, the premises should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean and free from an accumulation of 
litter. Nothing is so productive of fire as dust 
and dirt in which spontaneous combustion may 
begin. All electric wiring should be done by 
competent electricians and be approved by the 
local Board of Underwriters before the bill is paid. 
I know the temptation to secure the assistance of 
young men who may be (or, think they are) good 
electricians and who will do the work of wiring 
or changing wiring in the church without charge 
in order to save money. This may prove “penny 
wise and dollar foolish!’ By whomsoever the 
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electrical work is done, it should be inspected 
rigidly by the local Association of Fire Under- 
writers. Not until the work has been passed upon 
by this agency and a certificate issued, will your 
insurance agent add a clause to your policy per- 
mitting electricity to be used for lighting or other 
use. Without such a clause the validity of your 
insurance is doubtful. 

If some patent illuminating device be used, 
see that it bears the label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Only in this way is one sure of 
safety. One or more fire-extinguishers, of an ap- 
proved type, should be kept where they are ac- 
cessible and the janitor or superintendent of the 
building should be shown how to use them to the 
best advantage. 

In large establishments a regularly-appointed 
and thoroughly-drilled fire brigade should be or- 
ganized. A cool-headed man should be selected to 
head this important work. Give him full authroity 
and place full responsibility upon him. Have 
those who serve under him understand that he 
is to be obeyed implicitly, without question as to 
the why’s or wherefore’s. Back him up in his 
discipline. His work will show for itself in case of 
fire and a small blaze doubtless will be extinguished 
before the arrival of the city fire department, 
which nevertheless should be summoned im- 
mediately so as to be on the ground in case the 
fire should get beyond the control of your private 
fire brigade. 

Visit the fire house in your vicinity and cultivate 
a certain degree of intimacy with the officer in 
charge. Have him make a careful survey of your 
buildings and help him to get a knowledge of the 
arrangements of the rooms, ete. In the even to 
any change being made in the re-arrangement of 
your structure, get the Fire Lieutenant to go over 
the ground again. The value of this will be seen 
when it is remembered that when a fire breaks 
out and the district company is called, it will add 
to the certainty of putting down the fire if the 
chief knows the “lay of the land: knows how 
to get from one floor to another or back to. the 
street in order to place or replace other fire-fighters. 


The Samaritan Women 
(Continued from page 682) 

only place where God should be worshipped- 
So the woman with quick repartee raises this 
famous theological problem with a sigh of relief. 
But it was of short duration, for Jesus explains to 
her that God is spiritual and is not confined to one 
temple or one mountain and must be worshipped 
in spirit by men wherever they are. Jesus definite- 
ly, however, said that salvation was of the Jews. 

The woman probably had a sense of weariness 
and of disappointment as she replied: “I know 
that Messiah comes, who is called Christ. When- 
ever that one comes he will announce all things 
to us.”” She loses her sudden interest in theology 
and falls back upon the Messianic expectations 
common to both Jews and Samaritans. The 
episode would probably have ended right here but 
for the startling words of Jesus: “I am he, the 
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one who is speaking to you.’ It was like a bolt 
out of the blue and gave the woman an electric 
shock that precipitated all the previous talk to an 
inevitable conclusion. It was now plain that she 
was face to face with the long-looked for Messiah 
of whose actual advent she had apparently heard 
nothing. This was the first appearance of Jesus in 
Samaria though John the Baptist had labored in 
Aenon near to Salem. The time for decision had 
come to this woman and she quickly made up her 
mind what to do. It often happens that at critical 
moments interruptions come which are sometimes 
deplorable in their results. It might have been 
so at this time when the disciples came back from 
Sychar and found Jesus talking in public with a 
woman. They evidently showed their surprise 
to the woman, though they said nothing to Jesus | 
about her. 

So she instantly left her water pot and went. 
hurriedly off to Sychar and had a wonderful story 
to tell to the people there. She is all ablaze with 
enthusiasm now and is not ashamed of her new | 
faith in the Messiah. These people all knew her | 
sinful life and she has nothing to conceal from | 
them. So she says: “Come see a man who told | 
me all that I have done. Is this the Messiah?” | 
She had done so many wicked things that this : 
fact added piquancy to her story. And she: 
showed a woman’s wit in the form of her question. . 
She used the Greek negative (me) that threw 
doubt on the query and really expected the: 
answer, “no.” But she was psychologist enough : 
to know that this was the way to excite the: 
curiosity of the people of Sychar instead of starting ; 
a debate. She had not expressed a positive con- - 
viction. It was a case of too good to be true. So»? 
the people streamed out of town, were coming to ? 
Jesus in a long line. This was the first Samaritan | 
convert and she became an evangelist of grace on } 
the spot. 

Many of the Samaritans from Sychar who came » 
at the woman’s invitation believed on Jesus as ; 
the Messiah “‘because of the saying of the woman 
bearing witness.’”? She did not have much that 
she could say beyond telling her personal eX- - 
perience that brought the crowd to Jesus. 

But these new converts begged Jesus to come > 
with them to Sychar and preach to them. So he? 
did and remained there two days. It was a short 
meeting, but a powerful one. ‘‘Many more> 
believed because of his preaching and said to the» 
woman: ‘No longer are we believing just because ° 
of your talk; for we ourselves have heard him, , 
and we know that he is truly the Saviour of the» 
World.” Jew as he was, they took him as their 
Messiah and Saviour. They had the breadth G 
vision to see that Jesus was the Saviour of the 
whole world. It is a remarkable outcome. This & 
great Samaritan revival came about in the meat 
incidental way. The woman who was the agent 
in spreading the glad news of her own conversion } 
was the most unlikely prospect in the town. But, , 
once she was converted to faith in Christ, shes 
wished to share her joy with others, her friends § 
and neighbors. She had courage and skill to take ¢ 
right hold all by herself and to bring the people § 
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to Jesus that they might see for themselves. 
It is pitiful what flimsy excuses we make for our 
neglect and indifference. If we really took hold 
right where we are, we could get people to church 
and to Christ. 

It was a joyful time for Jesus. He was leaving 
Judea for the present because of the jealousy of 
the rabbis there. He was on his way to Galilee 
to get away from the opposition of the Pharisees, 
which was to follow him there. But here in 
Samaria the soul of Jesus rejoiced at the prospect 
of the harvest of the world. The conversion of 
this one Samaritan woman was a prophecy of 
what could come and what did come so soon at 
Sychar. Jesus had no appetite for food brought 
by the disciples who little understood the ecstacy 
of Jesus who was feeding on doing the will of his 
Father who had sent him to do this work. They 
will know ere long the joy of such work, but now 
they do not understand the joy of Jesus. We 
ean make Christ happy by personal evangelism. 
We can bring our friends to Jesus. We can start 
a revival in our own hearts, our own home, our 
own church, our own town. 


Choosing an Organ 
(Continued from page 673) 
1. Name of Company. 
2. Location. 
3. Established. 
4, Financial Rating. 
5. Guarantee. 
6. Price. 
7. Summary of Stops and Pipes: Speaking 


) — REIDeS See. Couplers === , Pedal 
Movements _-_-_-__- ,» Mechanical Accessories_-____-_ ; 
Sombination Pistons__-___- , Combination Adjust- 
wple?__...-+ 


ame eC OLMW INGCheSsts=. -222 5-5 co 5- cece ds 
9. Construction of Swell Boxes and Swell 


et or Stop Key) (Luminous Piston). 


11. Materials, etc. Pipes: Made in own 
Bent? Wood — Seasoned how long_____-_ 
Sin dried, how long=_---.-------- Construction 
memablesies. 5. tee - Construction of Mag- 
33 eee 

12. Will Open Bass Pipes be mitred?_______- 

13. Special features of exclusive design. 

ih See eee es DE Ee a he ee 
A ee tal (et Gees ee 


15. Length of time necessary to occupy church 
Becta llationeme seen scatter e S e SN 

16. Service or Yearly Care Contract____-_---- 
Seaper. Veal, oo 222..- 2.22.5 

Question 4, the financial rating of an organ 
uilder, is well worth consideration. Your church 
hould be fully satisfied that the party whom you 
alect to build your organ is financially able to 
arry out the letter and spirit of the contract. 
Many builders, unfortunately, are not possessed 
f sufficient financial means to enable them to 
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carry on a sound and solid business. They are 
compelled to purchase materials in small quanti- 
ties. The builder who has sufficeint working 
capital is able to purchase his materials at the 
best figures, and to buy the best of raw materials, 
and carry a sufficient amount of lumber in stock 
to season properly and kiln-dry. He does not 
purchase his parts and pipes from organ supply 
houses, but will make them in his own factory, 
and the organ in no sense of the word will be an 
assembled instrument, but will be one in which 
he has had the making of every individual part, so 
that it will possess his individuality. 


No. 5. The Guarantee, is of importance. Any 
builder can afford to place a guarantee of a year 
or so on his work. Well-built organs, however, 
should be guaranteed for at least five years. It 
is small satisfaction, after an organ has been in 
use for a few months, to find wood which has split 
or warped, to find that cables have been so poorly 
made that insulation has rubbed off and caused 
trouble in the action, to find that magnets are 
dead through improper winding, ete. Organs 
which are well made should stand up indefinitely 
against material or mechanical defects. In ex- 
aming the work of high-grade builders, notice that 
the wood is free from knots and flaws, cables are 
most carefully made and insulated, wiring is not 
run hap-hazard from one point to another, mag- 
nets will be accessible and easy to clean and adjust, 
contacts will be self-cleaning and non-corrosive. 
Builders of high-grade organs do not hesitate to 
guarantee their work for a reasonable length of 
time, for they will take such precautions as may 
be necessary during the construction of the in- 
strument to enable them to be sure that the organ 
will uphold their reputation. 


No. 6. The price of the organ of course has a 
bearing on your situation. There is a natural 
tendency to purchase the most for the money. 
Almost invariably a committee which does not 
investigate will award the contract to the builder 
offering the lowest price or the most stops for the ~ 
money. A careful examination of the organs under 
consideration is absolutely essential to your 
present and future satisfaction. You may not be 
especially musical, you may know nothing about 
organ construction, but you can recognize good 
tone when you hear it, you can admire good 
draftsmanship and materials. Do not judge the 
specifications on the basis of price until you have 
seen the work of the builders. Further, beware of 
the “special proposition,’ and the “price-cutter.” 
All high-grade builders have regular schedules of 
prices based on their factory costs, they are en- 
titled to a fair profit, and you should pay no 
more and no less for your organ than any other 
church similarly situated. There are many ways 
in which unscrupulous builders can cut corners 
in the construction of an organ and offset any 
special “concessions” that you may accept in good 
faith. You are safest in doing business with that 
firm which stands out for a fair and reasonable 
price, on which the builder can make a fair profit. 


(Continued on page 746) 
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‘ Ash Wednesday, March 2, opens the Lenten 
season. ‘What a privilege to carry everything 
to God in Prayer.’’ There is a growing tendency 
for churches of every denomination to observe 
this season as one of meditation, intensive mem- 
bership campaigns, decisions for active church 
membership, preparation for churchwide com- 
munion service, and renewing of old pledges. 


THE LENTEN CALENDAR 


March 2, Ash Wednesday 
April 10, Palm Sunday 
April 15, Good Friday 

April 17, Easter Sunday 


ACCOMPANY THE LORD 

Plans for the Lenten program should be made 
early. Many pastors have services one night each 
week, in addition to the regular Sunday services, 
and many more have several weekly services in 
addition to the regular Sunday Services. One 
- calendar before us announces Wednesday evening 
meetings devoted to studies of characters con- 
cerned with the betrayal and suffering of Christ; 
Thursday evening meetings are devoted to studies 
in comparison of those men of Biblical times and 
ourselves and our present-day civilization. 
Another program announces weekly meetings 
devoted to a series of studies on “‘Peter and You; 
Barabbas and You; Pilate and You; Simon and 
You; John and You; Judas and You.” 

Announcements of your plans should be made in 
advance of the season. We have before us an an- 
nouncement from the Pilgrim Lutheran Church, 
St. Louis, to be used as a Doorknob Hanger. The 
printing on the card is set up in the form of a 
cross, and announces “5” meetings every week 
during Lent. Subjects of sermons for each meet- 
ing are given on the card, with a request that it 
be “placed in a conspicuous place in the home, 
where members of the family will see it and be 
reminded of the time of meeting.” 

The whole series of meetings is announced in 
the local papers, printed in letters mailed to 
parishioners, on cards placed in automobiles, and 


programs distributed to all persons attendin. 
church services. 

It takes a goodly amount of time and plannin: 
to get all of these announcements made and dis 
tributed, if they are to be done in a dignified waz 
to command the interest and esteem of those wh. 
receive them. 


EXCHANGE OF SPEAKERS 

The custom of inviting your fellow pastors t: 
speak from your pulpit on certain dates seems t: 
be gaining in favor. Your neighbor pastor doe 
not know your people, and can oftimes gain 
hearing on points which should be taught fron 
the pulpit. People may come out to hear ‘Si 
and So,’”’ when they would not come out to hea 
their own pastor. The pastor needs a rest fror 
his labors, or the stimulus of speaking to a nev 
audience. Our congregations are made up a 
human beings, who may come to hear the nev 
speaker out of curiosity, but this does not pre 
clude the opportunity we have of sending ther 
home with ‘‘new light, new hope, and new joy 
in their hearts,’ gleaned from the sermon thes 
have heard. 


THE ONE PURPOSE OF CHRIST 

Rev. John C. Young, Imlay City, Michigan 
made up a calendar of all special meetings ant 
features of the Lenten Season. He placed th 
Sunday morning sermon titles in one group witi 
dates; the Sunday evening subjects in another 
special musical features in another; he planned 
series of meetings of interest to young people o 
the wonders of the ancient world, and grouped tk 
names and dates on the calendar; there is als 
a group of titles under “Meditations .on TE 
Master;’’ and moments with great poets; as we 
as a series on “Illuminated Art Pictures’ by gres 
masters. 

The calendar is printed on white cardboard, am 
punched at the top, so it will be used as plannee 
It has printed across the top, “Kindly hang m 
up.” 


NOON-DAY DEVOTIONS 

Cities where hundreds of church members ai 
employed through the day, live many mil# 
distant from their work, and are generally to 
tired to attend evening devotions, solve the proble: 
by having Noon-day Meetings during Leni 
The meetings are interdenominational, and shoul 
be planned by the pastors and chief laymen of 4 
the churches that will co-operate in the movement 
The work of scheduling meetings, securing tH 
auditorium, inviting speakers, financing t 
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rinting of announcements and programs, news- 
aper publicity, securing a good song leader, and 
aany more details can be attended to by the lay- 
nembers of the committee in an efficient way. 
“hey know the ways of business, know how to 
pproach other business men for co-operation, 
now plans must be well executed and done on 
ime to make a success of the work. Announce- 
nents from the platform at the time of the meet- 
ngs should be left to the laymen who have 
arried the responsibility for the program, espe- 
ially those announcements about offerings and 
ees. Hvery business man knows it takes money 
nd more money to operate any undertaking, 
nd will make no apology for the need. The 
astors who have a part in planning the meetings 
vill be called on for invocations, benedictions, in- 
roductions of speakers, etc., which is work enough 
or them outside of the heavy church work during 
his season. 


LENTEN HYMNALS 
Inexpensive, paper bound hymn books contain- 
ng hymns for the special seasons of the year, 
specially the Lenten season, can be secured from 
our denominational publishing house. Each 
erson attending the service should be provided 
7ith a booklet. Write to your publishing house. 


FORWARD OR STANDING STILL? 

Pastors who are drawing many new people to 
heir churches during the intensive Lenten season 
re zealous in their desire to have an expression of 
New Resolutions” from those who would like 
0 become members of the church, or renew their 
ld memberships. This is known as a Decision for 
hrist, by many pastors, and may be looked upon 
s a climax for the work done during Lent. This 
1ay be impressed upon the mind of the person 
aking the pledge by providing a card for signa- 
are. These cards should be kept on file, and all 
nose pledging their support for a given project 
10uld be brought together in their work and social 
ndertakings. 


DECISION CARD 
(Please check your decision below) 
With God as my helper, I am resolved: 
To accept Christ as my Saviour. 
To confess Christ in baptism. 
To unite with the church. 
To renew my consecration to God. 
To establish the family altar. 
To read the Bible, and pray daily. 
To dedicate myself to life-service. 
To talk with the pastor about one or more 
of the above. 


-Rev. Ernest H. Shanks, Pastor, First Baptist 
hurch, Salem, Oregon. 


| THE ACCEPTED TIME 
Now is the accepted time to begin the Christian 
e and to unite with the church. Our church is 
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carrying out an evangelistic program that aims 
at reaching your.need. During Lent we will have 
two evangelistic services each Sunday and one 
Wednesday night. This card is a personal invita- 
tion for you to attend. 

Please sign and place on the offering plate. 


How would you like to observe a Religious 
Emphasis Month? It is self-explanatory. Such a 
month is made a special time to emphasize all 


things religious. We would give new and greater 
consideration to personal religion, to family 
religion and to our social contacts. It would be a 
time for a forward movement in our religious life. 

The aim would be to end the month more re- 
ligious in all our relationships. There would be 
more persons reading the Bible daily, having grace 
at the table, and having family prayers. There 
would be converts coming from our earnest per- 
sonal interests and solicitations, and more people 
attending church regularly. How would you like 
your church to observe a “Religious Emphasis 
Month?” How would you like to designate March 
as this month? 

Please sign and place on the offering plate. 


— Martin H. Keast, Pastor, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Seymour, Iowa. 


AFTER THE MIND OF CHRIST 
Every Disciple a Witness 
Every Minister an Evangelist 
Every Church with a Passion 
Every Convert Conserved 
I will do my part: 


— Homer W. Carpenter, Minister, First Christian 
Church, Chattanooga, Tenn. : 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR SERMONS 
The greatest teacher of all time, Jesus, taught 
the common people. He taught them well, so well 
that his teachings have come down to us through 
the years, and he did so by the use of parables 
which they could understand. Word pictures, we 
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Call them. It is well for us to use word pictures 
to make clear any message we have to offer. In 
addition to the word pictures, we can teach many 
lessons by showing actual pictures of the scenes 
as we believe them to have been enacted. Many 
of the reliable Lantern Slide Companies have 
beautifully colored pictures of the Passion Play, 
Scenes from the Story of the Life of Christ, pic- 
tures of the Holy Land, and many others from 
which you can select any that will appeal to you 
and your people. Write to the Projector Com- 
panies, or the Pathe Exchange, for a list of their 
subjects. Advertise the fact that your sermon 
will have pictures with it, and see how your people 
respond. 


COMMUNION SERVICE 

Rey. J. Richmond Morgan, Waterloo, Iowa, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, sends 
a letter to each family in his congregation the week 
before Communion Service. Before the Decision 
Day service last year, he invited all persons whom 
he knew to have attended the Lenten Services at 
his church to unite with the church and partake 
in the Lord’s Supper. He headed the letter, ‘“Be- 
hold Now is the Accepted Time,” 2 Cor. 6:2. 

Rey. M. A. Ashby, Boonsboro, Maryland, pastor 
of the Trinity Lutheran Congregation, sends a 
copy of his letter to members of his church, inviting 
them to partake in the communion service. He 
incloses with his letter a special envelope for the 

- Thank Offering on this day. 


GOD’S INCOME TAX 

The season for tax reports to the county and 
Federal Government may be linked up to the need 
for support of the Church. Citizens make their 
tax reports, and pay the taxes to the civil institu- 
tions, because they know they must do so or accept 
the consequences which is usually accompanied by 
loss of social standing. 

Rev. Alfred Doerffler, St. Louis, says, ‘““Many 
need not pay any income tax to the state. They 
have not earned enough money. To God, every- 
one must pay an income tax.” 

You can develop this idea as much as is neces- 
sary to get your people to see that giving to the 
work of the church is as necessary as paying taxes. 
Few members pay as much to the church as their 
civil taxes take from them. 


A GOLDEN ROLL OF HONOR 

A list of names, alphabetically arranged, of all 
persons in the congregation who had pledged to 
the support of the church in 1926, and paid their 
pledges in full, was published by the Youngstown 
Christian Church. The list is 10 by 14 inches, 
and was distributed throughout the membership. 
This method will appeal to the pride of your 
members. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Many hundreds of church bulletins have 
scheduled for this month the annual congrega- 
tional meetings, others a quarterly meeting. At 
the end of the fiscal year, 1926, auditors were ap- 
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‘J 
pointed by the church council to investigate a 
church moneys and make financial reports. Thee 
reports are the most important feature of th 
congregational meetings held this month. Mam 
pastors have a:church supper. 

The time for the next every member canvass 
agreed upon, so that all members will know it © 
in the offing, and they will be prepared to mak 
pledges without having to be “sold” by the can 
vassers. 

Any new projects to be undertaken during th 
year 1927 might well be discussed at this meetiny 
You can gain the support of the entire membes 
ship by getting a resolution over at this meeting 


SUBSCRIBE ATTENDANCE 
Rev. Frederick W. Palmer, Holley, New York 
author of “‘All Night in Prayer’ in the Januar 
issue, writes, ‘After the financial or budget can 
vass is over, and the pastor wishes to stir chure 
loyalty on some other lines, this card may be use 
ful. ; 


“Enter into His gates with thanksgiving and 
and into His courts with praise’’ 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

Every Member Subscription 

Until further notice. For support of my 

church I hereby subscribe attendance 

for 1927. ; 
Sundays 


52 48 24 ip w of 

Mark “X” above the number of Sundays 
you will be present at least once service, 
unless prevented for reasons approved by 
conscience. 


“T will pay my vows unto the Lord, now in the 
presence of all His people’’ 


It can be made the basis of a second canvas 
visitation, prepared for by a sermon and appeal, c 
it can be used as a device for arousing interes 
at a congregational meeting, church supper 
otherwise. 

It has been employed effectively at a church ar 
nual meeting. A chart of the church auditoriur 
with stars to indicate sittings filled by an averag 
congregation, may be displayed to give point to tk 
appeal for signatures. 


FINANCIAL BUDGET FOR 1927 
Recommended by General Finance Committe 
and Board of Deacons and adopted by the Chure 
in regular conference. 


Salaries 
Pastor2 2... 5 eee $ 5,000.00 
Education Director_____ 3,500.00 
Secretarya ae see 1,800.00 
Organist-2. ee 300.00 
Choir Director________- 300.00 
Janitor 22 Ue ss Sea 900.00 
$11,800.¢ 


ed 


Light and Power______- $ 500.00 
Peel enmene ites yee se 800.00 
Office Expense________- 400.00 
Printing and Stationery_ 500.00 
mulletin-o24. e495 2205. 260.00 
BeSUrance 5 tS Lo! 846.64 
Breairseys = eat eye! 500.00 
RRTNO Tether a oa OY, 300.00 
——§— 3,606.64 
terest 
Protective Life________ $ 3,500.00 
focal Banks= _.._..___. 3,000.00 
——— 6,500.00 
iterature 
Alabama Baptist_______ $ 175.00 
175.00 
ills Payable 
/eProtective Life___.___-_ $ 5,000.00 
Miocal Banks___.____._- 10,000.00 
BEML VATE = eee ee 881.48 
15,881.48 


Missions and Benevolence 
Co-operative Program.__ $ 8,300.00 
Associational Missions__ 1,200.00 

| ———— _ 9,500.00 

incidentals 
Traveling Expenses, etc. $ 536.88 

——____ 536.88 


$48,000.00 
— M. E. Church, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Rey. Dallas C. Baer, Pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Yhurch, Hughesville, Pennsylvania, issues the 
nnual financial report in booklet form. There 
re 40 pages in the booklet, 6x3!4-inches, with 
ylue art paper covers. The outside front cover 
years the name of the church, pastor and date. 
nside cover has the names of church council, 
fficers of organizations, etc., The constitution 
nd by-laws are next, then a complete report by 
he financial secretary, followed by a complete 
lirectory of membership, alphabetically arranged. 

The cost of printing this booklet is an item for 
onsideration. Members of the church, who 
ish to make donations in memory of loved ones, 
re invited to give to the fund for printing this 
ooklet. The inside back cover bears the names 
f those in whose memory the money was given. 

This is an excellent idea in that it keeps before 
he congregation names of those who have gone 
n, and many can give a small sum to such a 
eneral fund who could not give a large sum for 
memorial. It enables the pastor to place in 
he hands of his people a dignified piece of printed 
jaterial, useful throughout the year. 


THE CHEST OF JOASH 
Rev. Fred. M. Bailey, M. E. Church, Inde- 
endence, Kansas, created interest in the finances 
f his church by getting his men’s club to work 
n a Chest of Joash. After the men had learned 
he story from the Bible and had much entertain- 
vent with the study, the story was’ published_in 
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the church bulletin, modern interpretation. We 
have little doubt when reading the story that 
this church will secure its budget at the time of 
the canvass. 


EACH ONE SHOULD GIVE 
Do not let the husband do the giving for the 
wife; and if there be children do not give for them. 
Each one should have their own weekly offering 
as well as their own hat and shoes or breakfast.— 
Bulletin, First Christian Church, Lubbock, Texas. 


INDUCEMENTS TOWARDS RAISING THE 
WHOLE BUDGET 

The pastor will not have thrust upon him addi- 
tional burdens. x 

The church will not have to borrow money and 
pay out interest and incur additional expense. 

The business men with whom it deals will be paid 
regularly and not be asked to wait month after 
month for their money. 

There will be no additional debts because of 
deficits. 

The integrity of the church will be preserved. 

Therefore do your share, remembering “Thou 
God Seest Me.” — Bulletin, First Christian Church, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


A CAMPAIGN OF APPRECIATION 

Rev. Robert J. Reid, Everett, Washington, 
inaugurated such a campaign to secure money for 
the Ministers’ Retirement Fund, Orphans of 
ministers, etc. The idea of planning such a cam- 
paign is one worthy of thought. Every community 
and every church has people and enterprises that 
deserve notice and expression of appreciation. We 
are so apt to take blessings and comforts as our 
due, and need to have them pointed out to us. 
Often we wait until this or that worthy Christian 
and citizen has departed this world, before we 
recount the virtues. 

Sometime when you want to put your people 
to work on a large program, try to call to the 
surface their pride in the church and community 
by having a campaign of appreciation. When 
present blessings are counted, it seems easy to 
add more. ee 
LET’S CELEBRATE 

The Third Baptist Church of Saint Louis cele- 
brated its diamond jubilee last year, and this 
year will celebrate its 76th birthday. In writing 
up the programs and announcements for the 
jubilee, all the historic events of the church were 
re-told under the heading “‘Diamond Dust.” 

Many churches have years to live before they 
can display their “diamond dust,” but let’s 
display the dust we do have by celebrating church 
anniversaries. Members are proud of the work 
the church has done, and they like to tell of it, and 
they like to be praised for their part in it. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


This is a great subject. It involves the outward 
expression of the progress of the Church of God 
and the interest of her children in her manifold 
undertakings. 
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The science of making plans for dignified church 
buildings is one commanding the interest of the 
world’s great artists and designers. The work 
of planning and making the many accessories and 
fittings that go into the church to complete the 
modern house of worship is beyond our compre- 
hension. This list includes many highly specialized 
industries. There are organs, altars, pews, bells, 
chimes, furnaces, carpets, radiators, railings, 
ranges, steam-tables, dishes, silver, typewriters, 
duplicators, mailing machines, collection plates, 
organ blowers, stained glass windows, and pro- 
jectors. 

As pastors of congregations, our responsibilities 
increase as the membership of our churches in- 
crease and the buildings grow in size. We may 
not_have the actual signing of orders and pur- 
chasing of materials to do, but we must know what 
is best for our plan of work and be ready to offer 
suggestions in the selection of all equipment. 


CHURCH BUILDING A SEMINARY COURSE 


Few pastors who serve actively for a period of 
years escape the duty of planning a Church 
Building Project. t 

In addition to planning the financial campaign 
for making the building possible, many of us have 
the selection of plans, materials, and equipment 
to make, without having any special knowledge 
on this great subject. Pastors who are fortunate 
enough to have an architect or builder in their 
membership, who will serve on a committee, 
escape some of the trials connected with such an 
undertaking. Hven then, the pastor has his own 
ideas of what the building should be, and if he has 
to leave many matters to the judgment of others 
because he is not capable of directing the work, he 
will find in the completed building many things 
he would have otherwise. 

The denominational publishing houses are at- 
tempting to extend a helping hand by establish- 
ing departments where men with experience will 
offer suggestions to any minister who contemplates 
building. One or two seminaries have incorpo- 
rated short courses on ‘‘Building’”’ into the curric- 
ulum. The courses consist, so far as we can learn, 
of lecture work by pastors who have had building 
experience and are conversant with building 
requirements of their denomination. 

Would it not be a great help to have lectures 
on every phase of the work, including the financial 
plan, from experts in each line? The list might in- 
clude architects, building contractors, acoustical 
engineers, heating engineers, ventilating engineers, 
organ builders, kitchen engineers, etc., each to 
present his subject from an impartial point of view. 
What we as pastors need is knowledge of each 
subject, so we can make our own selections, 
rather than have someone who can tell a good 
sales story get us to decide on a given make or 
product before we know the advantages of other 
makes to be had. 

Competition is very keen in the business world, 
and no business grows to any size and age without 
having a product or service that is superior to 
that of any other, in some way. The question we 
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must learn to ask is, “What does this compa 
offer that is superior to that of others?” Let u 
get the habit. Each company is grateful for as 
opportunity to tell you how it excells in some way. 
After you know the story, you can decide easily © 
their special point is something you want ant 
should have. 


$40,000.00 


This amount of money was needed to build 
Sunday School addition to the First Methodis 
Church, South Bend, Indiana. The pastor anr 
his building committee needed the support c 
every member in order to get the project unde 
way. A very attractive folder was designec 
printed and distributed. The printing is in tw 
colors, four pages, the first page tells of the 9 
years of service this church has rendered the com 
munity, and points out the help it will be to thi 
city, country, and the church to have the addi 
tion. 

On the inside, one page is devoted to a detaile« 
statement of the kind of building planned, how 
much it will cost, and what each part is to be use 
for. The other page lists the achievements o 
the church in 94 years. The last page is devoteo 
to general facts about the progress of Souti 
Bend, its schools, churches, social work. 

The folder was designed by someone who under 
stands people, and will win the desired support. 


A BELL, FLAG-POLE AND DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 


Rev. Charles F. Richardson, Pastor of the 
Community Church, El Cajon, California, made 
plans to celebrate the 40th anniversary of his 
church. He began his plans a year ahead of time: 
to permit the congregation to add some new equip: 
ment which was to be dedicated as a part of the 
anniversary celebration. 

A bell was needed. Plans for securing funds fo1 
the project were outlined, printed, and distributec 
to members and others interested. A ‘Birthday 
Sunday” was designated for each month in the 
year, when all members whose birthdays occu 
in a given month were to make a donation to the 
bell fund. A coin was decided upon by each 
individual, and multiplied by the number of 
years of that individual, and the sum reached was 
placed in the fund on the “Birthday Sunday.” A 
birthday cake was provided by the women ot 
the church, with special decoration for each month 
and after the service was divided among those 
who made offerings that day. Decoration for the 
months was, June, the month of brides, a smal! 
bride and groom; July, independence month, 2 
flag and fire crackers; August, harvest month, 
sheaves; September, School month, a miniature 
school; October, rally month, conquest flags 
November, Thanksgiving, a little turkey; Decem- 
ber, Christmas, a small tree; January, new begin: 
nings, an hour glass; February, valentine, a heart 
March, spring, a blue bird; April, Easter, a cross 
ae Easter egg; May, Decoration, flowers and 

ag. 

A special prayer was offered on each birthday 
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unday for those who placed gifts in the fund for 
he bell. * 
The local newspaper took up the idea, and 
ublished several stories for Rev. Richardson, 
ailing the undertaking as one of benefit to the 
hole community, whether church member or 
mot, which was of much assistance. 


The bell weighs 500 pounds, is four feet high, 
and 29 inches in girth at the base. The cost in- 
stalled was $562.00. 

Another feature of the 40th anniversary plan 
was the purchase and installation of a Flag Pole 
in the yard by the young people’s society of 
Christian Endeavor. The pole is 40 feet high, is of 
galvanized iron and set in a bed of concrete three 
and a half feet deep. A fine flag floated from 
the lanyard during the dedication service. 

The young people also provided a drinking 
fountain in the vestibule ofthe church, which 
received special mention in the dedication services 
of the anniversary celebration. 


ART IN CHURCH BUILDING 

Church Art, a pamphlet of four pages, published 
at 1170 East 138th Street, Cleveland, bi-monthly, 
and is 35 cents a year. Economy in Church 
Building is found in the July, 1924, issue. The 
writer tells us of two stock phrases used by pastors 
and church building committees, which, when 
carried into effect, equal ugly churches. One is, 
“We must build as economically as we can,” 
the other, ‘“We must build just as large as we can.” 
Send for the pamphlet and read it, if you con- 
template building. : 

Breakers Ahead, is an article in the March, 1926, 
pamphlet, and points out the dangers of planning 
(0 build without the help of specialists. Let’s 
‘ead it. 

On bells, this writer says, ‘‘A bell must be tuned 
rue toits own harmonics. If properly tuned, it will 
10t get out of tune. At least five tones must be in 
yerfect accord. A bell yields several tones, the 
trike-note, the hum-note and the nominal. These 
hould be tuned in perfect octaves. Then every 
yell sounds its minor third, its perfect fifth, its 
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major tenth, and its twelfth, if it is a good bell, 
In ordinary bells, five of these tones must be 
in perfect accord. In good bells, all seven must 
be perfectly tuned.” This article appears in the 
November, 1926, issue, and is well worth careful 
reading. The same issue has an article on Columns 
and Arches. 


PUBLICITY ON BUILDING PLANS 

The plan of securing an architect’s drawing of 
the kind of building you propose to have, having 
cuts made of the drawing for use in printing a- 
story of the whole project seems to be the solution 
of getting your people interested. When they 
can see the picture of the thing for which they 
are working, it seems more real and worthwhile 
than just conversation and speeches about it. 
Some pastors print a bulletin in showing the pic- 
ture of the proposed church building, giving the 
complete dimensions of the outside, the cost, 
what it is to be used for; each floor plan shown in 
detail, giving size of rooms and use. 

The Epworth-Euclid Church of Cleveland 
printed a 12-page magazine, 12x15 inches, using 
half-tones. The old church, pictures of historic 
interest, and the proposed new building are all 
included. Pictures of the pastor and his assistant 
appear. The magazine is one of vital interest 
to all members, and was widely distributed, so it 
was an item of good business to secure adver- 
tising from business houses to pay for the printing. 
The advertising could be sold on a merit basis, 
because every member will read every word in the 
magazine. 


STUDENTS 


Many schools observe the Easter season by 
omitting class room work for a few days or a week 
before or after Easter. Churches in the home 
towns of students make the most of this oppor- 
tunity by planning a special service or get-to- 
gether for the students and others. 

One church, the bulletin does not have a name 
or address, gives the account of a Sunday evening 
service in which every part, with the exception of 
the Prayer, was assigned to a home-visiting student. 
It was a formal service, several solos, two talks, and 
old-fashioned hymns. You may rest assured the 
whole congregation was present. 

One church in Miami, Florida, scheduled a get- 
together for the students, and had a champion 
basketball game for their entertainment in addi- 
tion to other features. 

Dr. Claude Allen McKay sent his bulletin 
from Springfield, Massachusetts, where he has 
scheduled a “College Dinner and Entertainment.” 
A fine orchestra provided the music, and the 
decoration was enhanced with college banners sup- 
plied by the students entertained. Churches 
having few students might ask older people who 
have attended colleges to join in the plan, and 
supply as many banners as needed. 

Rey. Carman, Galesburg, Illinois, invited a 
college glee club from another town to attend the 


College Night service. 
Let us not forget to invite the visiting students 
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to attend service, Sunday School, and Mid-week 
Prayer Meetings. This pleases the students, the 
parents, and helps to hold the interest of the 
whole congregation in good fellowship. 


COLLEGE NIGHT 

Rev. Albert M. Billingsley, West Union, 
Towa, sends his announcement of a special service 
for former college students, those now employed 
and married. All the music was that popular at the 
time the honor guests were students. The program 
consisted of reminiscences, and one woman spoke 
on ‘College and the House in which I live.’ 
Another on “College and the Game in which I 
play,’ another, “Taking time to sharpen my 
scythe.’’ The men will be glad to take the leading 
parts in any of these programs.’ 


For Your Church Bulletins 
THIS IS MY CHURCH 

Here through helpful service I come close to God 
and to my human comrades in worship. 

Here in many ways I learn the truths by which 
I may live a brave, happy, useful life. 

Here I gain the strength by which I become that 
which I have learned I ought to be. 

Here I find comfort in my sorrow, courage in my 
struggle, joy in my victories. 

Here I come into union with Christ, My Master 
and Friend. ———_——— 
MY CHURCH AND I 

“My church is the place where the word of God 
is preached, the power of God is felt, the spirit of 
God is manifested, the love of God is revealed, 
and the unity of God is perceived. 

It is the home of my soul, the altar of my devo- 
tion, the hearth of my faith and the center of my 
affections. 

I have united with it in solemn covenant, 
pledging myself to attend its services, to pray for 
its members, to give to its support and to obey its 
laws. 

It claims the first place in my heart, the highest 
place in my mind, the principle place in my 
activities, and its unity, peace and progress con- 
cern my life in this world and that which is to come. 

I owe to it my zeal, my benevolence and my 
prayers. When I neglect its services, I injure 
its good name, I lessen its power, I discourage its 
members and I chill my own soul. 

I have solemnly promised, in the sight of God 
and men, to advance its interests by my faithful 
attendance, by never neglecting its ordinances, 
by meeting with my fellow members, by watch- 
ing over their welfare, by joining with them in 
prayer and praise and service; and that promise 
I this day renew, before God my Father, Christ, 
my Redeemer, and the Holy Spirit, my Com- 
forter.,— O. E. Rice, Pastor, M. E. Church 
South, Ocala, Florida. 


__ ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN 
Christ was a home missionary, in the house 
of Lazarus. 
Christ was a foreign missionary, when the 
Greeks came to Him. 


Christ was a city missionary, when He taught: 
in Samaria. 

Christ was a Sunday school missionary, whan 
He opened up the Scriptures and sent men to 
studying the Word of God. 

Christ was a children’s missionary, when He toa 
them in His arms, and blessed them. 

Christ was a missionary to the poor, when He 
opened the eyes of the blind beggar. 

Christ was a missionary to the rich, when He: 
opened the spiritual eyes of Zaccheus. 

Even on the cross, Christ was a missionary to} 
the robber, and His last command was a missionary } 
command.— Amos R. Wells, Rev. Henry Moehling, , 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


DON’T GO HOME 

Don’t go home as soon as the Sunday School is : 
dismissed. Somebody might follow your exam- - 
ple and never come back. It might be your own | 
child, or your brother or sister or friend. Suppose : 
they should never come back any more! Example : 
is the world’s best or worst teacher. Stay for the : 
sermon. It might be the last one you may ever ' 
hear.— Youngstown Christian News. 


Advertising the Church 
THE CHURCHMAN AFIELD 

We do not employ a church advertising man. 
This paper does not solicit church advertisements. 
Its management refuses to commercialize religion. 
The Churchman Afield department of this paper, 
started twenty years ago in a very small way and 
developed into three or more pages each Satur- 
day, is conducted without any regard, whatever, 
to church advertising. Churches that care to 
publish the announcement of their Sunday 
services in this paper are given a rate and all 
services are printed in a very chaste manner, in 
small type, classified according to denomination, 
no one church being given advantage over another 
in the matter of display. This paper accepts dis- 
play advertising when it is volunteered, but does 
not solicit it. 

The Churchman Afield department of the 
Boston Transcript is known nationally, and has 
acquired a great many readers the country 
over— H. H. Fletcher, Associate Managing 
Editor, Boston Evening Transcript. 


You have here a bare outline of the assistance 
rendered to the Church by one daily newspaper. 
The Saturday edition of the paper contains this 
section, The Churchman Afield. Centered in the 
middle of the page is an outstanding sermon, 
preached by a prominent minister in the vicinity. 
The sermon is so set up that it will be easy to 
read and to understand. The border space around 
the sermon is filled with editorial material, relat- 
ing to Christian work and aims. The one I have 
before me has paragraphs under the following 
headings: 

In the Land of Beginning Again. 

One Can Redeem the Past only by Making the 
Best of the Present. 

In Beginning Again One Must Learn the Art 
of Forgetting. 
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- Imperfection Need Never be a Cause of Dis- 
-couragement. 
The Hope Inspired by the Thought of Heaven 
-Furnishes a Tonic for High Living. 
- Machinery Cannot Supply Spirituality. 
Divine Fellowship in Human Suffering. 
The Chinese Outbreak Not Anti-Christian. 
Churchmen Endorse Thrift Week. 
Episcopalians May Enter India. 
Congregationalists for Law Enforcement. 
The New Year at Gordon College. 
In Honor of Dr. Studdert-Kennedy. 
Teacher Training Work in Korea. 
Church People Face the Housing Problem. 
World Community Spirit Faces Difficulty. 
Co-operative Home Mission Plans. 
Bible Reading in England. 
More Questionnaires on Religious Beliefs. 
Massachusetts Baptist Growth. 
A complete story of Berea College, Kentucky. 


Each one of the paragraphs would be a sermon 
suggestion, sometimes half a sermon. 

The cost of the Saturday Edition is $3.50 a 
year. If you are interestd in having sample 
copies, you might write The Expositor. If you 
are interested in a combination offer on this paper 
with The Expositor, write us. 


THE READING EAGLE 
We have made the church page a feature. The 
original forceful “‘boxes’’ did it. Here is a sample: 


You Have 1,440 Minutes to Spend 
Every Day; How Will You Invest Them? 


I am a minute of time — too small to 
build a house, but ample to give someone 
a smile. 

I am five minutes — not long enough to 
make a call, but sufficient for a kind act. 

I am 10 minutes — not a lengthy period, 
but more than needed to do a favor. 

I am an hour — not sufficient to make a 
trip around the world, but plenty of time 
to do a great deal. 

Battles have been won and lost in 60 
minutes; lives ruined or saved, made 
miserable or happy during that short 
period. 

Every hour means very much to every- 


body. It may be our last, or the beginning 


of great happiness. It all depends on how 
we spend it. 

Each minute is a treasure, and we should 
guard it well, for minutes are the currency 
of life. 

Time is our surplus and a great asset. 
You will have some of it to spend tomorrow. 
Would you like to invest an hour in church 
attendance? This is a mere New Year sug- 
gestion. Thousands doing it will be pleased 
to have you with them. 

If you do not consider it a well spent 
hour, do not repeat it. Lots of other 
places are bidding for your spare time. 

Thank you. 
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Spiritual generalities were discarded. Church 
people may read them. We are after the non- 
church people. Something different was required. 
The sample papers will show what I mean. They 
are not copyrighted. If you wish to use any of 
them as samples of what we are doing you are 
welcome. 

Am sending you copies of Monday and Tues- 
day Eagle and clippings from Wednesday’s edi- 
tion showing you the amount of space we give to 
the services of the preceding Sunday. That will 
give you an idea of what we do in the way of 
church news in addition to the advertising publicity 
on the Saturdays. Benjamin A. Fryer, City Editor. 


The Reading Daily Eagle, a newspaper with 
44,000 circulation in a city of 112,000 inhabitants, 
having nearly 100 churches, treats church adver- 
tising as news. 

It has never solicited a paid advertisement of 
this kind in the 59 years of its existence. Every 
parish is asked to make use of its columns free 
and does so, using from half a dozen to as much 
as 50 lines every Saturday. Sometimes this 
totals 3,000 lines and drops to as low as 2,000. 


Instead of asking pay for this, the Eagle ex- 
pends at least $15,000 annually in giving church 
publicity. We have learned that it pays. Oc- 
casionally a congregation inserts a paid display 
advertisement telling of some special event. 
There is no necessity for it, as the facts appear 
in the regular church announcement and, in addi- 
tion, there is a free news article. 

Every church can say all it wants to say about 
its services — the location, pastor, time of services, 
themes of sermons, meetings of societies, add a 
comment or print a slogan. And in addition, the 
organists are asked to send in their weekly musical 
programs. The latter frequently occupy two 
columns of space. 

The announcements are grouped by denomina- 
tion for easy reference. All of this matter is put 
into type every week, which gives the page a 
fresh, neat, clean appearance. This is in strong 
contrast with those church pages where the 
notices are seldom changed. 

All of the above is for the church people. There 
is something else on the church page. It is an 
appeal for the pulpit-shy; those who seldom, if 
ever, go to church. 

This “box” is written by the city editor in the 
every-day language of the street, tuned to the 
people it appeals to. 

We believe the Eagle is the only daily news- 
paper using appeals of this kind. We had tried 
the articles sent out by syndicates — little moral 
sermons on the value of the church. We got no 
results, so discarded them, and wrote our own, 
and started something new. 

The “box’’ consists of crisp, short, crackling 
sentences. Every line is assertive. There are no 
moral generalities, often a mere waltz of words. 

There was an almost instant response. The 
matter was referred to by the Reformed Church 
Messenger, Philadelphia, and then the Literary 
Digest devoted half a column to one of our “boxes.” 
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Since then they have been quoted as far west as 
the Mississippi and we get calls for samples from 
many states. 

Local clergymen have read them from their 
pulpits, preserve them in scrap books, put them 
on church bulletin boards and ministerial organ- 
izations have given them official endorsement, 


The Hagle’s appeals “are not preachy,” as 
the Editor and Publisher of New York remarked 
in an article of nearly a column, some months 
ago. That is the reason they are so widely read. 
People who do not go to church do not care for 
“preachy” reading, but do read the Hagle’s idea 
of what an article of this kind should be. The 
letters we receive prove it. Some of them come 
from as far as Texas. There is a mixture of bou- 
quets and brick-bats. That proves we are 
reaching the people aimed at. 

Such words as sin, salvation, faith, outpouring of 
the spirit, saved by grace, conversion, religion, etc., 
are never used. But the Golden Rule is 
stressed. That is called a square deal. 

Lessons are drawn from local conditions showing 
what is lost by individuals and the community by 
breaking the Golden Rule. 

On one occasion we had an article showing 
Reading had more policemen than preachers, 
more prison cells than churches, more court con- 
victions than church conversion — all because the 
Golden Rule was not heeded — at an annual cost 
of $1,000,000. 

The figures were correct, because they were 
taken from church, court and prison records. 

The article, and others like it, caused a great 
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deal of talk. That is what we aimed at. Clergy- 
men tell us they brought results. 

These articles are set two columns wide, in 
black type and seldom exceed 600 words. There 
is a catchy heading in large type. ‘‘Does Your 
Conscience Let You Skid,” was one that attracted 
much attention. Another was ‘‘All Dressed Up 
and a Good Place to Go.” “Cold Street Corners 
and Warm Churches,” “Music for the Head, 
Heart and Feet,’ “Stop Being an Anybody and 
Start Being a Somebody,” ‘‘Heed Conscience, for 
Remorse is Waiting Around the Corner,” ‘An 
Ounce of the Golden Rule is Worth a Ton of 
Repentance,” are a few of the titles. 

Each of these appeals ends with the words 
“Thank You,’ and-that has resulted in nearly 
all the local clergymen adding these words to 
what they send to the Eagle. Before that not 
many thought of that little courtesy. 

Clergymen must not expect the newspapers 
to do everything in the publicity line. They 
must help. Send in your articles and notices in 
newspaper English, so they need not be rewritten. 
That has been known to cause profanity because 
of chronic offenders. 

In addition to the Saturday church page, the 
Eagle prints at least two additional pages every 
week, giving the news of the churches.— Benjamin 
A. Fryer, City Editor. 

* * * 

The cost of the Saturday Edition is $2.00 a 
year. If you are interested in having a sample, 
write The Expositor. 


Evening Services 


FANNY CROSBY DAY, MARCH 20 


The March issue of The Expositor, 1926, page 
842, has suggestions for a Fanny Crosby Memorial 
Service. You can secure additional material for 

_ the service by writing to the Chairman of the 
National Committee of Fanny Crosby Memorial, 
150 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Rey. Chester C. Marshall, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, writes: 

The directors of the Fanny Crosby Memorial 
Home are trying to have the Sunday nearest her 
birthday, which this year is March 20, observed 
widely as Fanny Crosby Day. 

The immediate work of this organization is, of 
course, to gather funds for the Fanny Crosby 
Memorial Home, the first unit of which is now 
being operated in Bridgeport, where Fanny Crosby 
spent her last years and where she is buried. The 
home is by no means paid for nor is there as yet 
any endowment. We are constantly hoping that 
churches and individuals will send sums of money 
to help make this memorial a permanent institu- 
tion. 

We are equally concerned, however, that the 
memory of this great blind saint shall be kept 
green in the hearts of multitudes by the observance 
of Fanny Crosby Day, whether they send any- 
thing for the Home or not. Personally, I believe 


this nation-wide annual observance is by far the 
greatest memorial she could have. 

It is exceedingly gracious of you to make this 
inquiry and we most certainly appreciate it. I 
am a regular reader of the Expositor and value it 
very highly. 


FOR A FANNY CROSBY SONG SERVICE 
An Evening With Fanny Crosby Gospel Hymns 

Fanny Crosby was born in a little town in New 
York state, March 24, 1820. She died February 
12, 1915, in Bridgeport, Conn., her home for 
many years. 

Despite her darkened life her friends all say, as 
one did some years ago, “The most unexpected 
phase of Fanny Crosby’s character is her spirit of 
merriment and joyousness. Her blindness has not 
made her in the least morose.”’ 

This may result partly from her natural tempera- 
ment, partly from her determination not to be 
dominated by gloom or despair, and partly from 
the grace of God. When but eight years old she 
wrote a little poem beginning: 

“O what a happy soul am I! 
Although I cannot see, 
I am resolved that in this world 
Contented I will be.” 


She was educated in the New York Institute for 
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the Blind, became a teacher there and finally 
married a fellow teacher, Alex. Van Alstyne, who 
died many years ago. In her literary work she 
has always used her maiden name. 

Miss Crosby was associated with most of the 
composers of gospel songs of her day and wrote 
many of her hymns to fit some melody of theirs? 

Sightless, she rode horseback. She climbed 
trees. She walked fences. She played exciting 
games with the older children. 

In a hundred ways she showed that spirit of ad- 
venture and courage which, when she grew up, 
enabled her to carve out a marvelous and blessed 
career. 

Fanny Crosby never groped through life. She 
went through it like a meteor. She left a gleam 
of light in the lives of millions. And she has now 
become a fixed star. 

Many of the most beautiful songs in our hymn- 
books came from her pen — or rather from her lips, 
for she would hold a song in her mind until she 
could dictate it to a friend who would write it 
down. 

At one time she was given a list of forty titles, 
and was asked to compose a song for each title. 
She did so, writing out the forty songs upon her 
memory, and not repeating any of them to an 
amanuensis until all were completed. 


She wrote all together more than seven thousand 
songs, including the immortal “Rescue the 
Perishing,” “Blessed Assurance,” “Pass Me Not, 
O Gentle Saviour,” “Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” 
and “Some Day the Silver Cord Will Break.” Be- 
sides her own name she used more than a hundred 
pseudonyms. 

It is hard to believe that one who was so in- 
spired by beautiful scenery could have been 
blind. Her songs reflect God’s wonders in nature. 
As a child she wanted hills and woods about her, 
and was lonesome without them. One of her 
most delightful experiences was a sunset sail down 
the Hudson River over liquid gold near the giant 
Palisades. A cow on board was milked, and 
Fanny’s mother made a custard, which the cap- 
tain consumed with great gusto. All this during a 
trip to New York, a journey which thousands of 
commuters now make by train daily in a few 
electrified moments. But the most remembered 
thing about the trip was the display of sunset 
colors upon the water and in the sky, which 
others described to her. As long as she lived she 
cherished this memory of things unseen. 

“The scenery is sublime because natural,’ she 
said concerning the surroundings of her childhood 
home in Putnam County, New York, “and more 
majestic than any handiwork designed by man. 
During the summer months the neighboring hills 
are covered with great masses of foliage; and this 
here and there is touched with small masses of gold 
and brown; and in winter the same landscape is 
covered over with virgin snow. 

“These gracious gifts of natural scenery left 
their own indelible imprint upon my mind; for, 
although I was deprived of sight at the age of six 
weeks, my imagination was still receptive to all 
the influences around me. The surrounding 
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country in its native beauty was real enough to 
me; in One sense was as real to my mind as to the 
minds of my little companions. At least, the 
inner meaning of all the objects that they could 
see with their physical vision, to my mental sight 
by imagination was made somewhat more plain 
than may be supposed.” 

She loved to sit in the presence of beautiful 
scenery, “look” out of the window upon it; and, 
while some one softly played a melody, the words 
to fit it would form, stanza by stanza, in her mind. 

No, she was not blind. Frances Ridley Havergal 
in England guessed Fanny Crosby’s secret, and 
revealed it thus: 


“Sweet blind singer over the sea, 
Tuneful and jubilant, how can it be 
That the songs of gladness, which float so far, 
As if they fell from the evening star, 
Are the notes of one who never may see 
‘Visible music’ of flower and tree? 


How can she sing in the dark like this? 
What is her fountain of light and bliss? 


Her heart can see, her heart can see! 

Well may she sing so joyously! 

For the King Himself in His tender grace 
Hath shown her the brightness of His face.” 


A BLIND SINGER OF 7,000 SONGS 


There has never been a feminine citizen of this 
country who has numbered so many Presidents 
of the United States among her friends as did 
Fanny Crosby, composer of more than 7,000 
religious songs. She knew John Quincy Adams, 
Andrew Jackson, William Henry Harrison and 
John Tyler. She was an honored guest at the 
White House at the invitation of both President 
Polk and President Tyler. She would not agree 
that Lincoln was a homely man and wrote that 
he towered above the others like a lofty cedar. 
And so on down through the list, Grant, Hayes, 
McKinley, and especially Cleveland, were among 
the famous friends who passed her life in the 
span of ninety-five years. All the presidents 
from Jefferson to Wilson lived during Fanny 
Crosby’s life. 

Some people will say that this little lady’s in- 
fluence reached farther than did that of any of 
her famous friends. Perhaps it did. If all the 
people who have sung and been moved by Fanny 
Crosby’s hymns should be gathered together, no 
one could doubt that hers was an unmeasurable 
influence. How many have sung “‘Safe in the Arms 
of Jesus” and have not been stirred to deeper 
religious feeling? Add to that hymn between 
7,000 and 8,000 others, many of great power, 
and we see that Fanny Crosby’s work was not 
ended when she died in 1915. 

Emerson’s essay on ‘‘Compensation” applies to 
all people with a physical handicap. But to Fanny 
Crosby it applies with tremendous weight. Had 
she not been blind from infancy she might have 
lived a very different life. But it seems as though 
God had gently dropped a dark curtain between 
Fanny Crosby and the world which did not 
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shut her out from the world entirely but which 
did shut her in with him and the thoughts which 
became the world’s best-loved religious songs. 

She was never heard to complain of her blind- 
ness and the story of her life is a lesson to all who 
complain of their troubles. She used to say, 
‘When I am alone I often think of my reasons for 
thankfulness, and I say to myself, ‘Fanny Jane, 
there are many worse things than blindness that 
might have happened to you. The loss of mind as 
a thousand times worse. In many ways it is a 
good thing for you to be blind.’ ” 

There was certainly no lack of mind in her 
work. Her powers of concentration and memory 
were remarkable. Take from the average hymn 
book all the songs written by Fanny Crosby and 
the covers would contain a much smaller book, 
for many of the hymns do not bear her name but 
were written under more than a hundred pen- 
names, such as, Rose Atherton, Maud Marion, 
Grace J. France and Victoria Sterling. She says, 
“A long list of my hymns have gone out into the 
world bearing non-de-plumes . . . . Enough have 
already been published to make me wish to avoid 
so many credits for authorship; hence, the long 
list of psuedonymns I have adopted.” The 
truly great are often truly humble. Among these 
thousands of hymns a few of the most famous are 
“Blessed Assurance,” “Jesus is Mine,’ “Jesus 
is Calling,” “I Am Thine, O Lord,” “‘Rescue the 
Perishing’”’ and ‘‘Pass Me Not, O Gentle Saviour.”’ 
Many of these hymns were called into being by 
little incidents in the lives of the people about 
her. As a result of hearing read some remarks of 
a friend in the newspapers, in which it was said 
that no Christian should fear death, for the same 
grace which teaches us how to live should also 
teach us how to die, Miss Crosby immediately 
wrote the beautiful words, ‘‘“Some day the silver 
cord will break, and I no more as now shall sing. 
But, oh, the joy when I shall wake within the 
palace of the King.” 

Finally, after a long life of service and forgetful- 
ness of self, Fanny Crosby died in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, and was buried in the same cemetery 
with P.T. Barnum, her good friend in life, Elias 
Howe, and other famous persons.—G. B. F. H. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


The ‘question box” is one of the best solutions 
to the Sunday evening service problem. It is 
astonishing how little the average person knows 
about his religion and how anxious many are to 
learn. Bible readers are constantly finding verses 
and precepts which appear impossible of agreement 
or practice. Earnest and devout Christians are 
daily meeting problems which concern and con- 
fuse. Despite the fact that many would gladly 
give a reason for the faith within them, how few 
comparatively are able to do so! Many infidels 
and skeptics are keener Bible Students than 
Christians, and this is so because many Christians 
have hesitated to ask questions concerning their 
faith. We must take nothing for granted, but ap- 
proach every problem as though our hearers had 
never heard it previously discussed and were in 
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total ignorance of its interpretation. For many — 
years one large church in Omaha had never held 

an evening service. The idea had been considered 

impossible. There came a clergyman to that 

church who found his greatest joy in doing the 

“impossible.” He had a neat card printed and 

framed bearing the following announcement: 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT YOUR RELIGION? 


Write your question plainly on a 

piece of paper and drop in this box. 

The pastor will endeavor to answer it 
the following Sunday evening 


This card was hung above a neat box labelled 
“Question Box.” The Sunday evening service 
began in that church the Sunday following the 
posting of that invitation. No questions appeared, 
but several persons were present at the first 
service. After making the announcements the 
minister ‘“‘made up” a few general questions and 
gave the answers to these. 

The next Sunday the congregation was larger 
and two real questions appeared. ‘These were 
so simple that the pastor thought they came from 
the younger members of the Sunday School, 
several of whom were present. At the close of 
the service he was greatly surprised when 
thanked for his answers by a man and woman 
who had been members of the church for many 
years and who under ordinary circumstances 
would have been expected to know a great deal 
more about their religion than they really did. 
The congregation caught the spirit and in they 
came, either with questions or to hear the answers 
to others. It finally became necessary to devote 
the sermon period to the question box and today 
the Question Box is the big feature in the Sunday 
evening service. 

Brethren of the clergy, start a Question Box 
next Sunday. The response may be slow but it 
is sure. If necessary supply your own questions 
until interest is awakened. ‘“‘What is the Un- 
pardonable Sin?” ‘‘May Christians Dance?’ 
“Is a Lie Ever Justifiable?” ‘‘How May I Know 
When I Sin?” “Is Conscience a Safe Guide?” 
“Which was First, the Bible or the Church?” 
“Why are Many Prayers Unanswered?” ‘Is 
Faith Merely Imagination?’ These are some good 
starters and will inform the congregation on some 
of the paramount issues in religious experience. 
— Rev. C. Edwin Brown, S.T.D. 


Forum 


Costa Mesa, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 

In answer to a question in December Forum, 
page 352, from New York, I would say that a slide 
of Breaking Home Ties (Hovenden) is listed in the 
catalogue of Pacific Stereopticon Co., 106 W. 3d 
street, Los Angeles, Calif., and that the headquar- 
ters of the Y.M.C.A. in New York used to offer a 
half-tone cut of this picture from which cuts 
could be printed. The Soord picture of the 
Lost Sheep is No. 118 on the catagolue of American 
Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut street, 
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hiladelphia, Penna., at two cents each.— Rev. 
Lyman R. Bayard. 


Seville, Ohio. 
To the Editor: 

Success attended the efforts of the churches in 

he rural village of Seville, Ohio, to secure the 
terest and attendance of young people on an 
evening of the universal week of prayer when the 
copic under consideration was “Our Young 
eople.”’ 
The pastors of the churches as a body secured 
an interview with the superintendent of schools 
nd asked permission to hold the meeting in the 
chool auditorium, and requested also that the 
uperintendent himself act as chairman of the 
meeting. These requests were granted. On 
account of basketball games scheduled for Friday 
night, it was deemed wise to shift the meeting 
from Friday to Tuesday. 
A committee was appointed representing the 
pastors, teachers and students, who drafted an 
outline of the program for the evening. A 
mimeographed copy of the program was carried 
to the homes by the pupils themselves. The 
reading of the scriptures, the offering of prayers and 
the making of remarks were by the teachers and 
pupils for the most part. Thus the meeting was 
sarried on largely by the school itself. The audi- 
orium was well filled and the meeting was a 
yronounced success.— Rev. Benjamin Thomas, 
Pastor, Presbyterian Church. 


HELP WANTED 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


zentlemen: 

We propose to build what we want to be the 
most modern and complete parish house, or 
community house. It is my desire to have a study 
nade of the best of such buildings made. I state 
he best of such buildings, I have in mind those 
vhich are now being used and of late construc- 
ion. 

Thinking that possibly you could tell me of 
everal such, located say in the middle west — or 
rom Syracuse to Chicago — I would indeed appre- 
iate information as to the name and the loca- 
ion of such parish houses. Then I will send my 
ommittee out. 

If you can supply me with the name of a number 
f such churches where up-to-date parish houses 
re in operation, I would indeed appreciate 
he courtesy.— Dr. Hdward L. Keller, Pastor, 
“rst English Lutheran Church. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
rentlemen: 

The check which I send you each January is my 
nly investment which pays dividends to the 
Nth per cent.” 

Each January finds me more convinced that 
ou have the one real pastor’s periodical. 

Please send me Moffatt’s Bible, according to 
our offer. 

May God continue to show himself through 
our work during 1927 as He has in many past 
ears.— S. A. Meckel, Pastor, Summerdale Cong. 


hurch. 
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Printed Church Supplies 


Write Us if you are planning to publish a 
church directory or Financial 
Report. Get our prices on gen- 
eral job printing. 

Remember, we supply single and duplex col- 
lection envelopes and pledge 
cards. Samples free. 

Right Now, if you haven’t received our 


samples of Easter printing, 
drop us a card. 


WOOLVERTON PRINTING COMPANY 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


24-Hour Parish Paper Service 


We print and ship all weekly parish papers within 24 
hours after receiving copy. 4 and 8-page monthly 
papers are usually shipped within 48 hours. 


Samples and Particulars Free 


THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hints 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 

Any pastor who will send his name and address 
to the Commission on Evangelism and Life 
Service of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 105 East 22nd street, New 
York City, will receive by return mail, postpaid, 
free, a copy of this booklet. 

The Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten Sea- 
son — March 2 to April 17 — provides-a Bible 
reading, a text, a meditation and a prayer for 
each day. 

Some of our great cities adopt this program. for 
city-wide use during the Lenten period. The 
daily sections will be printed in several hundred 
great metropolitan dailies throughout the country 
and will be read in thousands of homes. 


RECREATION IN THE CHURCHES 

Three years ago the Social Recreation Union 
was formed by a group of graduate students in 
Boston, with the purpose of (1) raising standards, 
(2) training leaders, and (8) providing selected 
materials for recreation centering in the church. 

Assistance in recreation planning has been 
given to more than nineteen thousand leaders. 
The “Handy” loose-leaf manual has become the 
standard source for social recreation. It is supple- 
mented by the Quarterly “Kit.” 

We shall be grateful for any publicity you 
can give the attached $50.00 Stunt announcement: ~ 
A Prize of $50.00 
is offered for the best original stunt suitable for 

use in church centered recreation. 
Humorous or serious, pantomime, 
musical or dramatic sketch. 
Four or more players, five to fifteen minutes. 
Little equipment and rehearsal. 
Manuscript to be mailed by April 15, 1927.— 
The Social-Recreation Union, 510 Wellington Ave., 


Chicago. 
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Pulpit and Pastoral Prayers 


REV. ALLEN A. STOCKDALE, D.D. 


Allen A. Stockdale, D.D. 
Pastor of First Congregational Church 


SEED THOUGHTS 

As a matter of meditation it might be well to 
raise the question — Is it better for the minister 
to be at the door of the Church an half hour 
before the morning worship to greet people as 
they come in, or to spend the time on his knees 
in silent prayer and meditation that God may 
make it more worth their while to come to Church? 


PERSONAL PRAYER OF MINISTER IMME- 
DIATELY BEFORE PREACHING 


Loving Heavenly Father, I am before Thee in 
deep reverence and humble worship. 

It is my task this day to speak Thy truth. It 
is my privilege to reveal Thy Spirit. 

Forgive all my sins, cleanse my heart and 
mind by Thy Holy Spirit. 

I surrender all my powers to Thee that I may be 
Thy instrument and voice to the people this day. 
I here and now consecrate my preparation for 
this work. By Thy spirit keep me humble — 
may I seek no glory for myself, but desire Thy 
life to come to the experiences of my people. 


Help them as they hear me to be aware of 


Thee. Give me a clear vision of their spiritual 
needs and a convincing message to meet them.. 


May we all worship Thee together in the: 
atmosphere of love. 

For this great work I surrender to Thee absolute- 
ly here and now. Amen. 


MINISTER’S PRAYER BEFORE GOING TO A. 
FUNERAL 


O God, of comfort and spiritual peace, enter by 
Thy Spirit my own soul. Prepare me to comfort hu- 
man hearts made sad by the death of a dear one. 
Help me to give light where their thinking is dark. 
Enable me to radiate faith and hope where their 
questions have made doubt and despair. Teach 
me Thy words of courage and trust — give me the 
key notes of calm confidence and love. Show 
me the paths that lead out of the valley of the 
shadow of death. May my approach inspire 
assurance, may my voice be a message of comfort. 
May they have eyes to see the invisible and ears 
to hear Thy Still Small Voice. In Thy grace and 
strength, with Thy spirit and message, I go to 
minister in sorrow. Amen. 


PASTORAL PRAYER AT THE SICK BED 


Gracious God of healing and life, touch the 
mind and spirit of this child of Thine with thoughts 
of health and strength. May Thy calm be the 
peace of this suffering one. May cheerful outlook 
take the place of worry. May rest in Thee give 
sleep in the long night hours. Appear in Thy 
healing power and find the doors of mind and heart 
open to receive Thee. Loosing the grip of the 
spirit upon fear, give trust and hope in its place, 

May the talk of these hours be of health and may 
the suffering one cease to retell the experiences of 
disease. May pain be only the warning voice tc 
be heard, heeded and endured in fortitude and 
courage that health may return and be a welcome 
guest in a mind strong to receive and retain it. 

Revive the memories of healthy day and the 
assurance that they will come again. Give the 
voice of song over the whispers of complaint anc 


help this soul to say always “Thy Will, O God 
be done.”’ Amen. 


COMMUNION SUNDAY 
a have waited patiently for Jehovah and He 
inclined unto me and heard my ery.’”’ “I am poo 
and needy and yet the Lord thinkest upon me.’ 
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“Let Thy kindness and Thy truth continually 
preserve me.”’ 


O God, we know not how our prayers sound to 
Thee, but we know what the calm, peace and com- 
fort of our hearts are that come back from Thee in 
answer to our simple prayers. 

We are glad for these moments with Thee. We 
are glad that in such moments we may think of 
ourselves. We dare not think of ourselves apart 
from Thee. Come to us with Thy strength of 
spiritual life; come with Thy call of divine action; 
come with the challenge of pure truth; come with 
the convictions that Thou art our God. 


Bless us as a great family while we sit at the 
communion table, whose central personality is 
Christ; whose atmosphere is love; whose very 
thought is hope. May we catch these pictures 
and live humbly with prayer with the forgiving 
grace of Thy love. 

Pardon all our transgressions, cleanse our minds 
of secret thoughts of sin; purify our souls by Thy 
love divine. Put our feet upon the right paths; 
put our minds into the right attitudes; tune our 
spirits to Thy heavenly pitch that as we go through 
the days of earth, we may not be the slaves of 
earth — that there may be something to draw us 
up continually in the midst of the experiences that 
would pull us down. 

Come, place Thy love in every heart now. We 
abhor jealousy, malice and evil. Take out of 
every attitude and thought every unlovely thing, 
that we may be of one mind, of one accord in one 
place. We ask it all for Christ’s sake, Amen. 


Books and the Kingdom 


(Continued from page 679) 

thinking on this topic. Some people become al- 
most morbid in their desire to keep up with the 
very latest book off the press. Our time for read- 
ing is limited. Would it not be wise to say, “‘Let 
me choose what I read with the greatest care. 
Let me read books that have stood the test of 
time.”’ That is the only and final test of litera- 
ture. 

3. Weshould read discerningly. By that I mean, 
seeking in our reading those inspirations that 
may be applied to us personally, and that may 
help us in our own individual living. I know 
a man who was converted to Jesus Christ by a 
discerning reading of that great novel “The 
Scarlet Letter.’ This man read with his heart 
as well as with his eyes. I know men who have 
been softened and mellowed by reading George 
Eliot’s ‘Silas Marner.” 

III. There are three dangers of reading. Every 
blessing has its dangers. The most serious evils 
of life are simply the greatest blessings in life 
minused or abused. Reading is a great blessing. 
Books are a gift of God, but there are certain 
dangers. _ 

1. The first danger is that of intellectual dys- 
pepsia. I heard a man boast, not long ago, that 
n one year he had read four hundred books. I 
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felt thoroughly ashamed of him because there is 
no one who can read that many books and get 
the most out of them. That man’s mind was in 
the condition of the stomach of the little boy who 
went to the circus and who sampled every refresh- 
ment at every booth. 


2. The second danger of reading is the danger 
of philosopher’s paralysis. We are all acquainted 
with the interesting story of the mule who stood 
half way between two haystacks and who couldn’t 
make up his mind from which to eat, until the 
poor fellow starved to death. There are people 
who read one book and then another — books 
which take opposing sides. They undertake the 
process of balancing one side against another until 
they lose the power of deciding for themselves. 
It is a real danger into which earnest readers may 
fall. One must arrive at one’s own conviction, 
and upon that one must stand earnestly and 
clearly until such time as one is impelled to move 
on to further convictions. The Good Book 
directs us to walk. Now the only way to walk is 
to have one foot in the air and one foot on the 
ground. 

8. A third danger of reading is that of oblivious 
absorption. In our reading we are not to forget 
men. Reading and books are important and 
their contribution to the Kingdom of God is almost 
unimaginable. However, the worker in the King- 
dom of God will not work exclusively with books 
but with men as well. A friend, who is a doctor, 
told me one day that he loved to study medical , 
books. He said, ‘‘When I am studying and read- 
ing about certain diseases, I actually resent it if a 
patient walks into the office. If I had my way, 
I would throw him out and continue my studies.” 
Now that man was a good doctor, and of course 
he didn’t tell his patient how he felt. He was in 
danger of oblivious absorption. He was allowing 
himself to become absorbed in his books to the 
obliteration of the vital interest of men. That isa 
danger which Christian readers run. I heard a 
great preacher say one day that he didn’t write 
books because he didn’t want to ‘“‘go down in 
ealf hide but in the hearts of men.”’ He was going 
to the other extreme. There is a place in the 
Christian life for the reading and writing of books. 
There is also a place in the Christian life for 
personal contact with men and women. We must 
have both of them if our life is to be well rounded 
and helpful. 

There was, perhaps, never a more dynamic per- 
sonality in the world than Paul. He came into 
contact with men and women in a most helpful 
way. He was a perfect dynamo of energy, and 
yet he valued books and parchments and spent 
time with them. 


RESURRECTION 
In this brown seed, so dry and hard, 
I see a flower in my door yard. 
You, chrysalis in winding sheet, 
Are butterfly all dainty sweet. 
All life is warmed by spring’s sweet breath, 
And Christ our Lord has conquered death. 
—Agnes W. Storer. 
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THREE LESS COMMON ASPECTS OF THE 
CHRIST 


In the Scriptures there are certain prevalent 
presentations of the Christ which may be called 
the familiar ones. Frequently Jesus is described, 
for example, as the man of sorrows, the suffering 
Saviour, the son of man, the son of God, the con- 
quering Christ. But just as there are certain 
words in the Bible called hapax legomena, that 
is, words used but once in the entire Book, so 
there are descriptions of Christ, appearing once 
only in the Book. Three of these less common pre- 
sentations of Christ we study in this present 
Gold-Mining. 

1. The Strangely Rejoicing Christ. Luke 10:21. 

Not once is it recorded that the Master smiled, 
not once that he laughed; and but this once is it 
definitely stated that he rejoiced. And for how 
strange a thing was he “thrilled with joy!” (Mof- 
fatt.) 

En auteh teh hohra, In that very hour, ehgallias- 
ato toh Pneumati toh Hagioh, he rejoiced in the 
Holy Spirit, kai eipen, and said, Eksomologowmat 
soi, Pater kurie tou ouranou kai tehs gehs, I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of the heaven and the earth, 
hoti, apekrupsas tauta apo sophohn kat sunetohn, 
that thou hast concealed these things from the 
wise and sagacious, kat apekalupsas auta nehpiois, 
and hast revealed them to infants. Nai, ho 
Patehr, hoti houtohs eudokia egeneto emprosthen sou, 
Yea, Father, that thus it became well-pleasing 
before thee. 

This Greek word nehpiois is exactly analogous 
to the Latin in-fans, not speaking; which is our 
word infant, meaning one who cannot speak, and 
in a legal sense one who is not mature enough to 
speak for himself before the law. But Greek, 
Latin and English words alike have the extended 
sense of a babe, a child, a little child; and hence 
one who has a childlike heart or spirit. 


Behold the Saviour of men “‘thrilling with joy” 
that God had hidden the way of salvation from 
one great group of men! Certainly strange; and 
all the more so that this rejected group was not 
the hopelessly wicked, not the dregs of society, but 
a very different class. I once heard Andrew Car- 
negie, in an address to a great gathering of church 
people, advise his auditors not to waste time on 
the “submerged tenth,” but to go after those who 
would amount to something. The Christ seems to 
take issue with the capitalist. 

What Jesus really meant was, that God had 
hidden the way of life from the self-sufficient, 
the self-satisfied, the purse-proud and the brains- 
proud, and had revealed it to the child heart, the 
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teachable spirit, the docile and humble. And ne 
we comprehend why it was that Jesus rejoice 
It is to the child heart that God’s revelatio 
come; and hence by this chosen plan of G: 
Christ knew that His Gospel would be vastly mc 
fruitful, more successful. 


First, it would appeal to far greater numbe: 
And Christ’s ideal was not to reach some “fit bi 
few” group of social or intellectual aristocrats, b 
to win the great common heart, the lowly mul 
tudes, “whom God must think the most of, sin 
he made so many more of them.”” Come unto rm 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden. The 
Christ lovingly calls. 


Second, because by this plan of God’s the Gosp 
was to make its appeal to the best part of mar 
nature: not so much to intellect as to characte 
Christ would rather have people want to be goc 
than want to be brainy. The Gospel awakens 
child hearts the hunger for holiness. 

Third, because by this chosen plan of God 
Christ would win loving followers rather the 
merely intellectual admirers. Many a brair 
unbeliever has recognized the surpassing brillian: 
of Christ’s intellect; Jesus rejoices more in love ar 
obedience. It is sweeter to Him that a peasai 
should love Him than that prince or philosoph 
should patronize Him by applause. Can y 
rejoice to be the kind of people in whom Jest 
rejoices? 

2. The Divinely Unknowable Christ. Luke 10:2: 

Pania mot paredotheh hupo tou Patros mo 
Everything to me has been committed by m 
Father, kai oudeis ginoskei tis estin ho Huios 
meh ho Patehr, and no one knoweth who is tl 
Son except the Father, kai tis estin ho Patehr 
meh ho Huios, and who is the Father except tl 
Son, kai hoh an boulehtai ho Huios apokalupsa 
and (he) to whom the Son shall be willing 1 
reveal (Him). 

The supreme affirmations here are (first), th: 
the Persons of the Trinity are in their divir 
nature equally unknowable by any being less tha 
the Godhead; (second) that therefore, in spite « 
the human manifestation in Jesus, the Christ « 
God is divinely unknowable in His essential bein: 
(third) that nevertheless Jesus Christ has tk 
power of revealing God in some deep spiritual wa 
unto Childlike souls longing for the vision. Blesse 
are the pure (katharoi, clean, sincere, unsoiled) i 
heart, for they shall see God. To such the So 
willeth to reveal Him; to such the revelation - 
possible. 

It will be a salutary thing for us to muse deepl 
and reverently upon Christ’s majestic declaratio 
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f His own divinely unknowable deity; a measure- 
ess mystery to angels, archangels, and every 
piritual being, save God the Father alone. 


His essential nature is unknowable. What do 
e really mean by such creedal statements as 
‘God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very 
od?”” Struggling to state the incomprehensible! 


His relationship to the Father is unknowable. 


His relationship to Humanity is unknowable. 
Who can explain that Kenosis, by which this help- 
ess Babe is truly the omnipotent Son of God? 
His bearing our sins in His own body we cannot 
comprehend; His living in us, Life in us who our- 
selves are dead, is an inexplicable mystery! 
Truly, no one knoweth the Son of God except the 
Infinite Father, in whose bosom the Son eternally 
abides. 


We venture to think that there are Christians 
who, though awed before the mysterious profounds 
of God the Father’s nature, feel that they know 
Jesus the Christ with a certain familiarity —a 
familiarity which at times approaches perilously 
near to presumption. An awe-smitten sermon 
upon the Divinely Unknowable Christ were well 
for preacher and people alike. 


3. The Ever Following Christ. 1 Corinthians 10:4. 


Another of the hapax legomena of the Bible. Only 
once is this declaration made, that Christ was the 
Rock smitten in the wilderness. 


Epinon gar ek pneumatikehs akolouthousehs 
petras, For they used to drink from a spiritual 
accompanying rock, heh petra de ehn ho Christos, 
which rock however was the Christ. In which 
Paul teaches that just as at Horeb and Kadesh 
they drank of miracle water, so all along their 
journey the Christ of God was their unseen supply 
of the Water of Life. 


This gives the exceptionally rich theme, that 
just as the Angel of his Presence went all the way 
with the Church in the wilderness, so the same 
blessed Christ goes ever with his people through 
“this wilderness world,’’ and gives them spiritual 
refreshment all their days. 


First, Jesus is near. Through whatever “dry 
and thirsty land where no water is’ we may be 
called to go, Jesus is ever close with the living 
water for our souls. 


Second, Jesus Christ’s supply of grace and 
blessing is unfailing —‘‘a well of water springing 
up unto eternal life.’ The stream gushing from 
that smitten Rock never dries up and fails in the 
parched desert through which we must pass. 


Third, we must continually drink of that super- 
natural water. If our spiritual life shrivels it is 
because we do not daily and habitually drink 
abundantly of that Christ-given stream. “For 
shis cause many among you are weak and sickly, 
and not. a few sleep.” If any man thirst, let 
nim come unto me and drink! This is Christ’s 
irgent and ever-repeated invitation. And the 
more we drink thereof, the more we want it, the 
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more we rejoice in it, the more it blesses and 
strengthens us in our journey. 


Motion Pictures 
(Continued from page 677) 


leaders of church and state are subjects for pre- 
sentation. 


This work, if ever accomplished, must be en- 
tered upon and continued in the same spirit of 
service as the minister enters upon his; and 
without thought or expectation of great personal 
reward. Any individual or group entering this 
field expecting such gain is foredoomed to disap- 
pointment. If anyone doubts this statement, let 
him ask those who have tried. On the other 
hand, it has been demonstrated that it can be 
made self-supporting, that is, enough returns to 
take care of the expense of distribution, film 
rental and salaries of those engaged in the work, 
with the possibility that in a few years the produc- 
tion cost can be returned. 


It would be well if such work could be done 
under a special or one of the regular established 
boards of various denominations. The original 
fund for the establishment of such a producing 
concern should come in the form of donations or 
endowment, and all net earnings should be used 
in future productions. The field is one for service 
and not for profit, and is almost limitless in its 
possibilities. Many things that have made the 
showing of pictures in churches unsatisfactory, 
both to the pastor and people, will disappear when 
a settled program is once established with a suf- 
ficient supply of worth-while pictures. 


Can a genuine soul appeal be made through pic- 
tures? The writer has seen 500 men ask for prayer 
following the showing of such a picture. On 
another occasion, the leading man of the com- 
munity came to his pastor on Sunday morning 
and said: ‘‘Well, we had family prayer in our home 
this morning for the first time in ten years after 
seeing that picture last night.” 

To say that the church has not the capacity or 
talent to do this work is to ignore the fact that 
the masterpieces of poetry, music, architecture 
and painting were inspired by great religious 
ideals. 

Is it too much to believe that the motion picture 
with its great power of attracting the multitude 
will reach to its highest impressiveness guided by 
the same inspiration? 


A CHILDREN’S CHOIR 


Was organized for the younger folks of our 
church. It is made possible for them to get fine 
vocal training at no other outlay than the time 
and the effort required for the rehearsals, and it 
opens the way to membership in the senior choir. 
The fathers and mothers of young folks who have 
a singing voice should have such young folks 
become members of the Children’s Choir.—The 
Monitor, Philadelphia. 
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A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Pearls for Preachers 
WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


SOURCES OF HAPPINESS 

James 5:11. “We count them happy which 
endure.” ; 

Said Dean W. R. Inge of his little daughter, “‘A 
few months before the end her little brother said 
to her when they were alone, ‘O Paula, I wish 
you would get better.’ The little boy was so 
much impressed by her answer that he repeated it 
to his mother. ‘No, Richard, you must not say 
that. God has spared me for a whole year to be 
with you all, and it has been the happiest year of 
my life.’ A little later, when she was no longer 
able to use her pencil and paint-box, she said to 
her mother, ‘I am the happiest little girl in all 
the world.’’”’ This observation was made by 
her father, ‘“‘It seemed to us that this happiness 
came from a vivid realization that the everlasting 
arms were about her, and from a consciousness 
that the deep love which she felt for us all, in- 
cluding her kind doctor and nurse, was fully 
returned.”’— “Personal Religion and the Life of 
Devotion.” 


MADE EVERYBODY HAPPY 
Psalm 128:2. “Happy shalt thou be, and it 
shall be well with thee.” 

_ On the day that his young daughter died (Thurs- 
day of Holy Week), Dean W. R. Inge took her 
small brother on his knee and told him that 
Paula was going to spend her Master with Jesus 
Christ. After a good cry the little lad said, “In 
all her long life — at least it seems a long life to 
me, though not to you — Paula has never made 
anybody angry; she has always made everybody 
happy.” — From “Bereavement” in ‘“‘Personal Re- 
ligion and the Life of Devotion.’ 


THE SADNESS OF FAREWELL 

Acts 20:36. “And when he had thus spoken.” 

The last Cabinet meeting of the administration 
of President Woodrow Wilson is thus described 
by David F. Houston, Secretary of Treasury: 

After the business was disposed of, our minds 
naturally turned to the experiences of our eight 
strenuous years together and particularly to the 
President’s personal struggles and heroic en- 
deavors. A short pause ensued. Then the Secre- 
tary of State, properly speaking first, said in 
effect, ““Mr. President, if I may presume to voice 
the sentiments of my colleagues, I have the honor 
of saying that it has been a great distinction to 
serve you and with you in the most interesting and 
fateful times of modern history. It has been a 


most satisfactory and inspiring service. We: 
shall keep watch of-your progress towards better ° 
health with affectionate interest and shall pray ' 
that your recovery may be rapid.” 

It was then my part to say something. I turned | 
towards the President and started to speak, but 
noticed that he was struggling under a powerful | 
emotion and was trying to control himself. His | 
lips were trembling. He began to speak but hesi- 
tated a moment as tears rolled down his cheeks. 
Then he said, brokenly: ‘‘Gentlemen, it is one of - 
the handicaps of my physical condition that I 
cannot control myself as I have been accustomed 
to do. God bless you all.” This was a very 
touching statement. No greater trial could come 
to a Scotch Presbyterian whose whole philosophy 
of life was self-control, than to be unable to 
master himself. 

We got up quietly, shook hands with him, bade 
him farewell, and left the room.—World’s Work. 


THE MEMORY OF THE OLD SCHOOL 
ROOM 

Proverbs 12:1. ‘‘Whoso loveth instruction 

loveth knowledge.’’ 

I will give you one sentence which I read recent- 
ly with great pleasure in a work by a school- 
master .... He is speaking of the influence 
in after years of the schoolmaster on the pupil, 
and he speaks of the pupil, as an elderly man, 
looking back, in these words: 

“Enlightened by the experience of fatherhood, 
they will see with a clear remembrance firmness 
in dealing with their intellectual weakness, and 
calling to mind the old schoolroom, they will think 
it was good for us to be there. For unknown to 
us therein were three tabernacles — one for us, 
one for our schoolmaster, and one for Him who is 
the Friend of all children and the Master of all 
schoolmasters.”’— Stanley Baldwin in an address 
on “Teachers and Taught.” 


A LAD’S LOVE FOR LIVINGSTONE 

Luke 13:21. “It is like leaven.” 

I passed one morning from the Unknown 
Warrioer’s grave (in Westminster Abbey) to gaze 
upon that simple slab beneath which rest the 
ashes borne through dark forests and across the 
ocean by dusky men whom this great servant of 
the Lord (David Livingstone) had won to be his 
friends. A little lad holding his mother’s hand 
stood beside me. They were simple folk down on 
a cheap trip from a northern city to see the 
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wonderful sights of London. Of all such sights, 
as that good woman told me, the one above all 
others her little son had most desired to see was 
that flat grey stone beside which I met them, the 
slab that bears the name of Livingstone. Thus 
does the sacred fire of love go kindling heart after 
heart, and the leaven of the kingdom renews the 
world.— The Rev. Alexander Taylor. 


DIED TRYING TO SAVE OTHERS 

John 13:37. “I will lay down my life for thy 
sake.” 

Here is a story out of the records of the week. 

It deserves to be filed for use the next time we 
hear the clergy attacked. 

An aged clergyman was playing golf in Ireland on 
links near the shore. He had just finished his game 
when he heard that two ladies were in difficulties 
in thesea. A man of 70 might have been forgiven if 
he had done nothing. But Mr. Penrose rushed 
to the shore, seized a life-belt and dashed into the 
sea. The two ladies were brought to land, but by 
others. The gallant clergyman suddenly col- 
lapsed, and on being brought to shore was found 
as be dead. 

It is men like that we do well to remember; a 
good parson in his working days near the South 
Downs, a keen sportsman, and a man who died in 
an attempt to save others.— The Watertown Daily 
Times. 


COURAGE 


Theodosia Garrison 
Luke 9:51. “He steadfastly set his face to go 


to Jerusalem.” 


I pictured courage once as crimson-clad, 
Bearing the thrill of bugles in his name, 
Burning toward victory as some swift flame. 
I pictured courage as a slender lad 

Daring a dragon, or a martyr glad 

-Upon his way to torture and to shame. 

I pictured courage courting hurt and blame 
To prove the high conviction that he had, 
And though defeated turning still to jest 
Above the wound he covered in his breast. 


But when I think of courage now, I see 

A braver woman who has thrown away 

The joys that make life beautiful to stay 

A servant in the house of leprosy; 

Oh, well, when courage leaps to bugles! she 

Must very quietly long day and day 

Face the white death no human hand may stay, 
Serve the long anguish that she may not free. 
This was the courage of the Man who chose 

The path to Calvary — nor feared its close. 


— The New York Herald Tribune (quoted in The 
Literary Digest). 


ABIDING JOY 

Neh. 8:10. ‘‘The joy of the Lord is your 
strength.” : 
In Wessex they have a queer word, ‘‘Colepexy,” 
signifying the last apples left on a tree — out of 


reach, rather shrivelled, not worth bothering to 
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fetch a ladder for. Too frequently our joy ap- 
proximates the ‘‘colepexy.’’ I wonder what has 
become of that overwhelming “joy and peace in 
believing,” which the earliest believers experienced, 
some thirty-three years after the tidings of joy 
were proclaimed to all people. There isn’t much 
sign of it nowadays on “‘all people’s” faces .... 
Yet, as John Donne put it: ‘The true joy of a good 
soul in this world is the very joy of heaven: and 
we go thither, not that we might have joy infused 
into us, but that, as Christ says, our joy might 
be full.’— May Byron. 


SUPERABUNDANT JOY 

John 16:24. ‘That your joy may be full.” 

I suppose the paramount places in great music 
would be conceded by almost all men to Bach’s 
B-Minor Mass and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
This last concludes with that magnificent choral 
ode to “Joy, thou heavenly spark of Godhead, 
Daughter of Elysium,’ which to many of us 
represents the ultimate height which voices and 
orchestra can attain. At the first performance of 
this tremendous work, Beethoven, “‘standing in 
the midst of the rolling waves of sound, heard 
nothing.”” He did not even know when the 
symphony was over. He was Practically stone- 
deaf. Nor was this his only bitter trouble. How 
could so miserable a man conceive the marvelous, 
majestic, superabundant transports of “Joy, thou 
heavenly spark of Godhead?” The incredible 
fact remains that he did.— The British Weekly. 


DENIAL 
Luke 22:57. ‘“‘And he denied him, saying, 
Woman, I know him not.” 


With frightened lips I shall not ever say, 
“T know Him not,” for none will question me. 
I shall not need to speak a word today, 
To publish to the world my loyalty. 
And yet a hundred times there comes the voice, 
“Know you this Man, the Master?” and behold, 
A hundred times I make the fateful choice, 
Today, as the apostle once of old. 
And ev’ry unkind word or straying thought, 
And ev’ry deed of hatred or disdain, 
Say plainly to the world, “I know Him not.” 
And then the cock crows — bitter morn of pain! 


And would indeed today that they might be — 
The times I have denied Him — only three! 
— Mabel F. Arbuthnot. 


BEHOLD HIM NOW 
John 19:5. ‘‘And Pilate saith unto them, Be- 
hold the man!” 
“Behold Him now when He comes! 
Not the Christ of our subtle creeds, 
But the light of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs; 
The brother of want and blame, 
The lover of women and men, 
With a love that puts to shame 
All passions of mortal ken.” 
— Richard Watson Gilder. 
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THE CROSS 
Luke 22:42. ‘Nevertheless not my will, but 


thine, be done.” 


Upon some fateful hour and day 

Each comes to roads that cross. 
Blossoms and sunshine seems one way, 
The other care and loss. 

The spirit will be willing there 

To take the road that’s best. 

The flesh will weaken, and despair, 
And falter in the test. 


Somewhere along the life we live 
Each finds his Calvary. 
There with himself each one must strive, 
And win his victory. 
How blessed is the pathway trod 
When flesh ’neath spirit fails; 
When cross the ways of self and God, 
And God’s good way prevails. 
— Clarence E. Flynn. 


THE ONE BIG POSSESSION 

Tim. 4:8. ‘Godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come.” 

Several months ago I was very ill for a few days. 
My stocks, bonds and land did not count for much 
at that time. The one rope which I could grasp 
was the little faith which I had. I grant it was 
a very slender rope and pretty stiff for lack of 
use; but that faith which was taught me years ago 
by a praying father and mother, and nurtured 
in the little country church, was my one big 
possession. 


GOOD AMERICAN CITIYENS 

Romans 13:1. ‘Let every soul be in subjection 
to the higher powers.” 

In Philadelphia, a company which operates two 
“Little Chop Houses,” and which is about to open 
a third, has put on prominent display in each of 
their establishments a show card calling upon 
their patrons to obey the prohibition law. 

The sign reads: “The proprietors of this business 
are American citizens. They are aware of the 
fact that there is an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America making prohi- 
bition a law.”—The Classmate. 


THE CHANGELESS CHRIST 

Heb. 13:8. “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday 
and today, yea and forever.” 

Here is a quotation from an unknown author: 

“People ask ‘Who was Buddha?’ ‘Who was 
Napoleon?’ But always ‘Who is Jesus Christ?’ 
Jesus isnot a memory. He lives and works today.” 
—The Epworth Herald. 


OF ONE BLOOD 


Acts 17:26. Basil Mathews thus, tells what he 


saw in Syria. 
“Standing on the football field of the Syrian 
College, at Beirut, I saw streaming down from the 
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pavilion a team such as I had never before even | 
imagined in my wildest athletic dreams. 

“The captain was a negro from Egypt, thickset, 
but a fast and accurate shot. His full-backs were 
a Turk and an Armenian; the half-backs and the © 
forwards included a Syrian Christian from the 
Lebanon, a Greek, other Turks, a Persian, and a 
Copt from Egypt. Their trainer was an Irishman. 
The Principal of the College was American. In the 
College were nine hundred boys from all those 
lands. 


INTERPRETING THE GOLDEN RULE 

Prov. 21:25-26, Jas. 4:3; Ps. 66-18. 

The following letter was addressed to Arthur 
Nash, the Golden Rule Apostle of Cincinnati, by 
a young man of 18, evidently with good health, a 
good home and the material for making a success- 
ful man: 

“TI am a young man of eighteen, and would like 
very much to go back to high school instead of 
working, to own a big car of my own and to own a 
home have been my biggest wish for a long time. 
You may think this is bunk, but it is the Lord’s 
truth. To me, the wish that I might have a 
Cadillac, has been sort of an idol next to my 
mother and God. Please read this letter over 
carefully and do to me what you would want me 
to do to you if our positions were reversed.” 


AN OBSCURE HERO 

1 Cor. 16:13; Esther 4:14; 2 Kings 13:5. 

Through T. Yonemura, an obscure Japanese 
radio operator, and for a time the only human 
link between Japan and the rest of the world, 
came the news of the earthquake which struck 
the island empire several months ago. By some 
strange freak the station where he was employed 
was spared by the quake, which destroyed all 
other means of communication. Panic-stricken 
refugees poured past this man at his post, appriz- - 
ing him of the fate of Tokyo, Yokahama and 
Kammamura. At his post he faithfully communi- 
cated to the world the details of perhaps the 
greatest catastrophe of all history. 


FAITH CURES 

Deut. 18:21-22; 1 Tim. 6:20; Col. 2:4, 18. 

Not many months ago a committee of profes- 
sional men appointed by the Canadian General 
Ministerial Association of Vancouver made an 
investigation of so-called “faith cures.” 278 
cases supposedly cured revealed but five who 
seemed to be improved. There was no improve- 
ment to be noted in the condition of 212, although 
at the time of “anointing” they had declared that 
they were cured. Twenty-two were distinctly 
worse than they were before going to the “healer,” 
while 39 had died. 


That is not as good a record as can be made by 
the regular doctors or the drugless ones. It surely 
1s not an exposition of the healing power of 
Christ who doesn’t work in that uncertain way 
judging by the record of his activities while he 
was here in the flesh. 


ed 
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WHAT TO DO NEXT 

A party! But what to do to entertain the 
young folks? At Jackson, Tennessee, a woman 
leader of a Sunday School class planned what is 
commonly called ‘‘a party,’’ and explanation of 
- both the decoration and games may be helpful to 
others. 

Seasonal decoration in form of wreaths and 
festooning was used. (The Dennison paper stores, 
5c and 10cstores, and local drug stores, can supply 
decoration for any season of the year at low cost.) 
Soft lighting effect was secured by using candles, 
placed in the low wood holders on the markets 
now. Music was provided by Victrola and radio. 
The rooms were gay with happy young folks who 
had been asked to don their best raiment, and 
even a short business meeting was accepted as 
part of the fun. 

A Bible contest was a part of the social program, 
and the winner was presented with a prize. 

After this, one young woman presented each 
guest with a small card bearing a paragraph of 
typewritten matter and a number. There were 
30 guests, so the numbers included from 1 to 380. 
The leader called on number 1 to read the para- 
graph on the card. Each guest did likewise in 
the order of the numbers on the cards. The 
whole number of cards comprised a touching 
story of interest to all because of its Christian 
moral teaching, and because each guest had a 
part in the building up of the story it was accepted 
as a game rather than a sermon. 

The gathering ended with a big sing of familiar 
songs. 


“God is love.’”? So said a man who knew. It 
was the aged John. ‘My little children,” he said, 
“God is love; and whoso loveth dwelleth in God, 
and God in him.’”’ Let me call your attention to a 
poem. It is a very old and well-known poem. 
You may not think of it as a poem; but it is a 
poem just the same. This poem has two titles. 
Sometimes it is called ‘““‘The Thirteenth Chapter 
of First Corinthians,’’ and sometimes the title is 
given as “Love.” It is a poem in prose form. 
Whenever I think of this poem I visualize it with- 
out chapter heading or verse separations. I think 
of it as occupying the center of a clean, white page. 
There is where it belongs. Now think through 
that poem just a moment. Stop right here and 
recall-what is claimed for love. You have done 
that? Well, then you are ready for the closing 
sentence, “Now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; but the greatest of these is love.’”’—Bruce 
S. Wright. 


KNIGHTS OF CHI-BETA 
(Knights of Christ’s Kingdom) 
REY. PROF. G. FRANK BURNS 


Chi—X—\Christos. 
Beta—B—Basileia. 


Quorum: Six or more. 

Requirements First Degree: 

1. Give approximate population of town or 
city. - 

2. Write essay (50 words or more) on value of 
education. 

3. Commit to memory first four stanzas of a 
Psalm of Life. 

4. Build a bird house. 

5. Clean teeth night and morning. 

6. Sleep eight hours every night. 

7. Take five minutes’ exercise every morning. 

8. Explain to your parents or guardian how you 
think the Order, Knights of Chi Beta, may be of 
help to you. 

9. Read daily a few verses from the Bible, be- 
ginning with Genesis. 

10. Be able to quote ten verses of Scripture and 
locate them. 

11. Name the divisions of the Bible. 

12. How many books did Paul write? 
Peter? Luke? 

The Candidate having been brought before the 
door of the lodge room is required to make the 
following promises: 

1. I promise that I shall not smoke during meet- 
ing nights and on hikes. 

2. I promise to attend some Sunday School, 
unless prevented by sickness. 

3. I promise not to reveal any of the secrets of 
this Order. 

4. I promise to learn what is the right life. 

(Director gives one rap on the door of the 
lodge room, being answered by the Inside Guar- 
dian) ‘“‘Who comes there?” 

Director: “A candidate desiring to find and 
traverse the path of honor to enable him to become 
a Knight of Honor as the first step to Knight- 
hood.” 

Inside Guardian: ‘‘By what right does he seek 
the path of Honor?” 

Director: ‘By the right of humanity.” 

Inside Guardian: ‘“‘Who vouches for him that 
he is qualified to take this first step?” 

Director: “I do.” 

(He is met on the inside by the Grand Knight 
who causes him to kneel and to take the following 
obligation) “I, , hereby state that 
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I desire to become a member of the Knights of 
Chi Beta, and upon my honor do promise that 
never shall I reveal any of the secrets of this 
Order which shall be given me tonight or at any 
future time. Although I am not accepted as a 
member, I shall not reveal the initiation through 
which I am to pass. Nor shall I discuss any of 
the secret work with any person unless I am fully 
confident that he is a member in good standing. 
This I promise with all the honor within me.” 

Director: “Knights of Chi Beta, you have heard 
cheobligation Ofees=s25255 == , who seeks member- 
ship in our organization, and who presents himself 
tonight for initiation into its secrets and mysteries. 
Are you willing that he be admitted to become a 
Knight in the Court of Honor?” 

Grand Knight: ‘Will he always be bound by 
his honor and prove faithful in all that he under- 
takes in our most noble Order and throughout his 
life?” ' 

Director: ‘‘I believe that he will, most noble 
Grand Knight, but I cannot promise.” 

Grand Knight: “Is there a Knight among you 
who knows this boy will do as he says?” 

One: “I do not know.” 

Another: “Nor I.” 

Another: ‘‘Nor do I’’— ete. 

Grand Knight: ‘Then, most noble Director, the 
only way by which he may become a member is 
to take the journey to the Palace of our King. 
The way is long and the road narrow and rough, 
and there are many that lose their way. Dangers 
lurk on every hand.” 

Director (whispering to the candidate): ‘‘Are 
you willing to start on the journey tonight to 
see the King? That is the only way in which you 
can become a member.” 

Candidate: “TI am.” 


Director: ‘Most noble Grand Knight, the candi- 
date is anxious to go to the King, and prays your 
permission to start on the journey tonight.” 


Grand Knight: “If the candidate desires to go, 
I give my permission and this’ Book (the Bible) 
that he may be led through the dark ways, and I 
will send you with him, Director, that you may 
mice him over the difficult places and steep 

ills.” 

(Director and candidate walk twice about the 

room while the 23rd Psalm is being repeated) 


Director (pausing): “Let us rest here while I 
go over to this spring nearby and get water to 
drink.” 


Knight of Darkness (approaching and speaking 
to the candidate): “Hi, comrade, where are you 
going?” 

Candidate: ‘““To see the King.” 

Knight of Darkness: ‘“‘Why are you going to see 
the King?” 

Candidate: “To get his permission to join the 
Knights of Chi Beta.” 

Knight of Darkness: “I would like to join the 
Knights of Chi Beta, but I am an old man and 
cannot make the journey to the Palace of the 
King. When you come back, will you tell me 
the secret so that I may get in?” 
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Candidate: ‘I have promised not to reveal any ° 
of the secrets.” 

(The Director approaching, the Knight of | 
Darkness flees, with this parting word) “TI will 
wait your return.” 

Director (giving candidate drink of water): 
“Tet us hasten on.” (Several minutes walk 
around the room.) 

(Arriving at the Door of the Palace they are 
halted by the Guard, who asks) “Who are you 
and where are you going?” 

Director, giving sign of First degree: ‘I have a 
candidate here who, with our Grand Knight’s 
permission, has come to petition our King to 
allow him-to join the noble Order of the Knights 
of Chi Beta. We pray to be admitted to the 
Palace of the King.” 

Guard: “Before you can gain entrance, the candi- 
date must kneel and take upon himself this solemn 
‘obligation, “I, , do hereby promise 
that I shall not reveal any of the secrets of this 
degree, the Court of Honor, and that it is my 
desire to obtain honor to be seen and heard by all 
as one who believes in honor. This Book is my 
claim that I ask guidance to direct my steps in the 
path of honor. With all my heart I promise the 
foregoing.” 

Guard: “‘This obligation and the Book which the 
candidate holds will gain an entrance into the 
Palace of the King, for He never refuses entrance 
to any one who comes bearing that Book. Pro- 
ceed, sir.’”’ 

(Led to the Altar, the candidate is made to 
kneel and utter the following prayer to the King) 
“Oh, King, most mighty Ruler of the earth and 
heaven, I come to Thee asking Thy help to guide 
me in my attempt to do good unto all others, 
that I may be honest and truthful. I Promise, 
Oh, King, that I shall do this with Thy help. I 
ask Thee to make me a loyal subject of Thine.” 


(Interval of several minutes — music heard in 
the distance.) 


Grand Knight (entering): “The King has heard 
thy prayer and has sent me, through His love 
for you, to give you the secret password which 
will allow you to become a Knight of Honor in 
the Temple of the Knights of Chi Beta. Remem- 
ber always to do the word of your King. If 
you are faithful in your first knighthood, then 
some day you will be permitted to become a 
Knight in the King’s own Court, the Court of 
Service. The password is “Seeking” to be an- 
swered by “Sigma.” Do not reveal this password 
to anyone but to your fellows.” 


(Director and candidate arise and leave slowly: 


Shortly the Director again leaves the candidate 
to go in search of water.) 


(Knight of Darkness approaches and seeks to 
persuade the candidate to tell the secret password. 
Candidate refuses. Knight of Darkness gives 
signal, candidate is surrounded, caught up, and 
carried away. Heis offered money to reveal secret. 
Again refusing, he is bound and left for several 
minutes. Again offered release if he tells secrets, 
he repeatedly refuses. Knights of Chi Beta arriv- 
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ing hurriedly upon the scene, Knights of Darkness 
disappear.) 
(The candidate is taken to the Grand Knight 
who gives him a lecture of the degree and also 
the password, grip, and signal.) 
Password — Seeking answered by Sigma. 
Grip — One press of the hand. 
Signal — Hands extended and drawn together 
with upward curve thus forming the rainbow, 
God’s covenant. 


A Story to Tell 


Some days ago our morning papers told us the 
story of a Canadian lad. He wanted to do some- 
thing. He wanted to do it so badly that he just 
went ahead and did it. 

There was a time when this boy swam “dog- 
fashion,’”’ like most beginners. He made a great 

-commotion with his arms and legs, but didn’t 
get anywhere. Even then, it was fun and the 
tang of the salt-sea air together with the snap 
of the chill waters made his blood run fast. Of 
course, he didn’t swim “‘dog-fashion”’ all the time, 
for not long ago he had become such a good 
swimmer that he was made a swimming teacher. 
He helped others who were back where he was in 
the “dog-fashion”’ days. 

More than one hundred people were training 
and getting ready to swim in a long hard race, 
for a prize of $25,000. This boy and his chum, 
said goodbye to their homes in Canada. They 
took an old motorcycle and side-car, because they 
didn’t have money enough to make the long trip 
on the train, and started out for California, hoping 
that the old motorcycle would hold together long 
enough to get them west in time for the race. 
Once in Chicago they ran out of money and found 
a friend who loaned them a little. Several times 
before they reached the coast they had to ask for 
help. But they were determined to get there in 
time to enter the swimming race and have a 
chance to win that big prize. 

It must have looked like a big undertaking to 
the boys, after their long hard trip, for their chance 
to win the prize was not even a single chance in one 
hundred. But they were not discouraged, and 
when the time for the race came, the boy swimmer 
was ready. 

Finally, the gun sounded. Over a hundred 
shiny bodies, many of them covered with grease 
to make them slip through the water more easily, 
splashed into the surf and the race was started. 
It was to end about twenty-five miles across the 
cruelest swimming water to be found anywhere. 
The boy swimmer from Canada struck out 
bravely and soon led the race. 

Each swimmer had to have a row-boat at his 
side, manned by a good oarsman, in case of need. 
Soon the sun dropped down behind the horizon. 
A purple haze hung over the distant mountains. 
A hundred and two were splashing on, eagerly 
hoping the prize might be theirs. Occasionally 
one would turn over on his back and stick a leg 
out of water and rub it briskly to free it from the 
cramp the cold water had given it. 

Darkness came on. Yet they fought with the 
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restless waters. Every once in a while, back there 
in the darkness, a flash of light would flare up 
and quickly die down, to tell the racers that 
another swimmer had to be lifted from the water, 
exhausted, or so thoroughly chilled or cramped 
that it was impossible to go on. All through the 
night, at irregular intervals those lights would 
flare up and quietly tell another story, of the suf- 
fering and final surrender of the swimmers battling 
in the water. 


Soon the tide turned and came rushing back 
against the swimmers. Like a mighty river it 
came and many found the current against them 
too much, and other flares shot skyward. 


Those who could stand the awful strain, the 
agony of cramped muscles and chilled bodies, 
kept bravely on. They hoped that they might 
be able to stand the terrible strain and finish first in 
the race. All the while the Canadian boy was in 
the lead. The early morning sun peeped down 
over the mountain tops and saw but a tiny hand- 
ful of all who started, brave enough and strong 
enough to swim after such a night. One by one, 
even these, within sight of the goal, collapsed 
and were lifted into their attending boats. Often 
it seemed as though the boy too, would have to 
give up. Fearful cramps fairly doubled him up. 
The swift moving tide had carried him far out of 
his course and added many, many miles to his 
swim. Down deep in his heart something kept 
saying, “Just a little bit more. We're almost 
there.”’ On and on, slowly and more slowly, all the 
while he worked. He didn’t know it, but out of 
102 who started the race with him, 101 had 
already been lifted into their boats and had given 
up the race. All he knew was that away back 
there, across those countless dreary miles they had 
covered since they left home in the motorcycle, 
there was a mother waiting for news of the race. 
He understood what comfort he could bring her 
with so handsome a prize. His numbed muscles 
kept on going, going, going until, with the mighty 
shout of a waiting crowd on shore, his dragging 
feet touched the smooth bottom, carried him 
unsteadily to the beach and the race was won. 
The prize was his — and his mother’s. 


Not another of the 102 who entered finished 
the race. Cramps and cold and exhaustion had 
overtaken them all. They had given up the race. 
They had quit. Cramps and cold and exhaustion 
had overtaken him too. In that respect he was 
just like the other racers. He suffered just as they 
suffered, possibly more than some. He was unlike 
the rest of them, in that he had made up his mind 
he would win that race and that settled it for 
him. He would not give up. The idea of quitting 
was farthest from his mind. He kept at it and 
did win. 

$25,000 is a large prize for a seventeen-year-old 
boy or girl to win. It is a good bit of money. 
But the boy won something else in that race. It 
still will be his after his money is all gone. It will 
mean more to him than the money. He won 
further confidence in his ability to do things. Some- 
times, self confidence may not seem so priceless a 
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gift, but it is the boys and girls who know they 
can do a certain thing and then do it, even against 
great odds, who make the real men and women. 
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Both the church and the nation turn to su 
people when they want something really wort 
while accomplished. It pays to try. J MR 


Chats With the Children 
What Love Did 
DR. J. W. G. WARD 


“Show ye... . the proof of your love.” 2 
Cor. 8:24. 

There was a cathedral in Northern Europe, 
famed for a beautiful piece of carving. This was 
an angel’s face, on an arch supporting the roof. 
But it was so high up that no one noticed it until, 
one day, as a sunbeam slanted through the 
stained-glass windows, a visitor saw the face 
lighted up with a wondrous radiance. He was 
impressed with its beauty, and asked who had 
carved that particular piece of work. Then the 
story came out, and thousands flocked to see what 
love had done. It seems that, while the cathedral 
was being built, many years before, an old man, 
bent and withered, asked the foreman for work. 
But the foreman was busy, and, besides, the other 
looked past being able to do anything, so the old 
man was roughly told there was nothing for him. 
The architect happened to be passing, and seeing 
the downcast face of the old fellow, and being like 
you, always kind and considerate to those who 
are getting on in life, he stopped and enquired 
what was the matter. ‘Work?’ the architect 
said, “but what can you do?” “Well, sir,’”’ replied 
the old man, “I used to be a sculptor — once.” 
The other said nothing, but he was thinking to 
himself, ““Yes — once; but your eyes are dim and 
your hand shaky now. You are more likely to 
spoil what we are doing than beautify it.” 
All that was, of course, to himself; but he turned 
and said, “I wonder if we could find you some- 
thing to do.” “Ah,” the old man said, “Sir, I’d 
love it!’”’ With his plans before him, the architect 
pointed out to the foreman that there was to be 
an angel’s face at the base of each arch. Now 
being so high up, among the shadows of the roof, 
it seemed just the thing the old craftsman might 
do, for, said the architect, ‘even if he should not 


do it very well, it will not be noticed, and it woulr 
give him a share in the work. Let him try.” 

With his face beaming with delight, the sculpt 
laid aside his coat, and mounting the ladde 
rather shakily, climbed up to the scaffolding wher« 
other men were busy. Day after day he toiled ons 
If there had not been so much noise, the chink: 
chink, of his chisel might have been heard, fo2 
while he was slow, he was very industrious, anc 
was determined to do his very best, whether it 
showed or not. So the weeks passed. Then one 
day, during the dinner-hour, something hap- 
pened. The workmen returning to their tasks saw 
the old sculptor sitting at the foot of the ladder, 
evidently fast asleep. They knew the foremar 
would have something to say —something not 
very kind —if he found one of his men there 
when he ought to be busy. So they tried to waker: 
him. But his work was done! The old sculptor 
had gone to look on the angel faces which he had 
been striving to carve in stone. Some of them,, 
going back to the scaffold, saw that he had laid 
his tools there, all in order, and that the piece of 
work on which he had been engaged was complete. 
The architect also came to look at it, and as he 
gazed on the magnificent piece of carving which 
the craftsman’s hand had fashioned, he was 
amazed. “This is the finest bit of work I’ve ever 
seen,” he said. ‘I wish it were nearer the ground. 
Anyone can see that love made this.” 

So whether you are at lessons or doing something 
for mother, remember that the best work is always 
what love gives. What is more, when we try to be 
faithful in that which is least — in that which does 
not show —we are proving our love to Jesus 
Christ, and whether people notice or not, when we 
do our best for His sake, we may be sure, one day, 
of His “Well done!”’ 


Missions in the Sunday School 


GILBERT Q. 

Workers in the field of religious education are 
slowly becoming conscious of two laws of learning 
which have for some years been accepted by all 
leaders in secular education. These are: (a) All 
learning in specific and (b) We learn only what we 
practice. There is no part of religious education 
in which the application of these rules is more 
important than in the teaching of missions. 

Let us first look at the ‘‘specific’ rule. Once we 
thought we could teach neatness in general but 
educational experimenters proved it could not be 
done. Insistence on neatness in doing arithmetic, 
for example, did not produce the slightest improve- 
ment in neatness in spelling or grammar papers. 
Neatness as such could not be taught until it 
was taught in connection not only with arithmetic 
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but with spelling, grammar and practically all 
the rest as well. To take another illustration, a 
class of girls listened with profound respect and 
deep interest to an address on character by one 
of America’s leading preachers and then went out 
and almost unanimously cheated in examination. 
A group of boys at a camp very thoughtfully and 
sincerely decided to lead the unselfish life but at 
dinner an hour later almost came to blows over 
baked potatoes because the quantity was deficient 
and the best pushers and grabbers snapped up the 
entire supply. When the camp leader asked them 
how they reconciled this with their decisions to 
lead the unselfish life they frankly said that it had 
never occurred to them that baked potatoes had 
anything to do with the unselfish life. 


_ his last illustration leads into a consideration 
of the second rule, ‘‘We learn only what we prac- 
tice.” The first trouble with those boys was that 
their education on unselfishness had not contained 
enough specifics to carry over to baked potatoes. 
The second difficulty was that there had been no 
chance to practice. After the leader had his talk 
with the boys there was no more trouble over 
potatoes in that camp; nor afterward either, for 
months later the leader visited a prep school where 
“many of the boys attended and was interested to 
‘observe the meticulous care with which the 
“potatoes were divided to make sure that: every 
boy got a fair share. 


Our great difficulty in missionary education has 
been that we have tried to teach missions in 
general when children can learn missions only in 
particular, and we have given almost no chance 
for the children to practice any missionary deci- 
sions. A certain Sunday school in New Jersey 
had been giving to missions for years but the 
children had no voice in deciding the amount to 
be given or choosing the object of the gift. Raising 
the expected amount was hard work and was 
usually accomplished by a wild scramble of high 
pressure exhortation near the end of the year. 
One day the director of religious education was 
asked to talk to the children and urge them to 
give. This he did and while he was talking the 
superintendent of the Sunday school overheard 
a remark from one of the boys something like this, 
“We wouldn’t mind giving to missions if we had 
anything to say about where the money went or 
ever heard anything about what happened to it.” 
This remark was reported to the director and he 
decided that the boys and girls should know. 
The student council was called together and the 
matter presented to them. They confirmed the 
‘remark overheard by the superintendent, but 
said they were eager to help if they could really 
be a part of the process. It was decided to get 
the director to secure a list of fifty different things 
classes might do. (If there had been more time 
the director would have insisted in the pupils 
doing this themselves.) The next Sunday these 
were presented to the council. There were 
projects ranging from about ten to a hundred 
dollars each, such as sending athletic. goods to a 
‘mission school in China, two plows for a mission 
in Siberia, a native pastor for a mission in the 
Congo, scientific equipment for a school in India 
and tools for a mission farm in Chile. 


In order to present more vividly these to the 
school a poster committee was appointed which 
made very striking posters illustrating a large 
number of the projects. Each class then selected 
its own project. It was agreed that they would 
work to have each pupil contribute five cents per 
week toward the project through the regular 
duplex envelopes and that in addition each class 
would endeaver to earn a like amount. As part 
of this the church has just held a big educational 
missionary bazaar at which each class put on an 
exhibit and sale that was not only a money making 
enterprise but also served as a real bit of missionary 
education. For example, a class with a China 
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project built a Chinese house at which it sold 
Chinese goods purchased at wholesale. Arrange- 
ments were also made for a Chinese gentleman 
to be there and sell gift goods (it was just before 
Christmas) for which privilege he gave them a 
percentage of his profits. 

Such a scheme takes full advantage of the two 
laws of learning stated at the first of this article. 
Each pupil has become vitally, personally inter- 
ested in some specific missionary enterprise and 
has been given large opportunity to practice self 
choice and participate in the undertaking. It is 
the highest form of missionary education. 

There are endless possibilities in this sort of 
thing. Some splendid suggestions are made in 
Mr. Lobingier’s excellent book “Projects in 
World Friendship.” (University of Chicago Press.) 
For several years Dr. John Clark Archer, of Yale, 
has been organizing an entire church along some- 
what similar lines and has just embodied his ex- 
perience in an exceedingly helpful book, “A New 
Approach in Missionary Education; A Parish 
Project.” (Missionary Education Movement.) 
Those anxious to put new life into missionary 
education will find both books crowded with 
helpful suggestions. 


The Mailbag 


New Park, Penna. 
The Expositor: 

I have always appreciated the Expositor not 
only under its present name, but under the other 
names it has borne. However, my sight is now 
so nearly gone that I can no longer read the 
print and have to get another to read what I 
desire to have read. While I am. no longer a 
pastor, yet I like to keep abreast of what is going 
on and so want the magazine.— Dr. Robert L. 
Clark. 


Saginaw, Mich. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I wish to give you this word of commendation 
regarding the Expositor. I have been reading and 
using the magazine for several years, and find it 
the most practical and suggestive of all the 
religious papers and magazines to which we 
subscribe. Every month I make generous use of 
the suggestions, sermonic material, illustrations 
and articles. I feel it is almost indispensable to 
me in my work. 

Again assuring you of our interest and our 
appreciation of your magazine, I am, fraternally 
yours, H. R. Allegood, Pastor, First Christian 
Church. 

N.B.— A service for the dedication of Pulpit 
and Altar Furniture, used by Rev. Allegood, will 
appear in a later issue.— Exp. Ed. 


No man can by any effort he may make, keep 
error alive forever. No man can by any effort 
he may make finally kill truth.— Margaret 


Slattery. 
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Lent 
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Holy Week 


REV. LEWIS KEAST 


The period of Lent affords the Church of Christ 
a rare opportunity to renew her covenant and 
reaffirm her consecration. Whatever else we may 
believe we may be assured that the poverty of the 
Christian life of today can not be cured until we 
enter fully into the sacrificial meaning of the 
Cross. For our encouragement we may well 
remember the promise, that, if we renew our 
covenant, He will renew our strength. Who then 
is willing this day to consecrate his service unto 
the Lord? 

In sincere humilation and pure penitence let 
us pray: “Almighty God, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Maker of all things, Judge of all men, we 
acknowledge and bewail our manifold sins and 
wickedness, which we from time to time most 
grievously have committed, by thought, word, 
and deed against Thy Divine Majesty, provoking 
most justly Thy wrath and indignation against us. 
We do earnestly repent, and are heartily sorry for 
these our misdoings; the remembrance of them is 
grievous unto us. Have mercy upon us, have 
mercy upon us, most merciful Father; for Thy Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, forgive us all that 
is past: and grant that we may ever hereafter 
serve and please Thee in newness of life, to the 
honor and glory of Thy name, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


THE MEANING OF THE CROSS 

The cross once stood for the utmost disgrace; 
that is why it was a stumbling block to the Jews 
and foolishness to the Greeks. 

Worse than disgrace, on the cross Christ took 
the burden of man’s sin upon himself. 

Not only did Paul glory in the cross of Christ, 
it is the only thing that he gloried in. 

Therefore Paul’s glory was not in the incarna- 
tion, not in the divine example, not in the second 
coming, not in his labors and sufferings; it was all 
in the cross. 

Concerning the ethical results of the cross, we 
find it the only source of goodness in men. 

While the cross crucified me to the world, it 
exposes the true character of the world to me. 

The cross reveals the awful holiness of the law 
(atonement must be made) yet it also reveals the 
mighty reconciliation of Law and Love. 

In this cross is the wisdom of God, such wisdom 
as men could never have known or planned.— 
D. M. Panton. 


GATHERING TO THE CENTER 
The center of gravity in theology can never be 


shifted from the person of Christ. The Jess 
whom we call Master is at once the historic: 
Jesus of Nazareth, and the ideal form whidi 
becomes more and more glorious as man’s mort’ 
capacity increases—the Jesus whom we ce# 
imagine moving about our streets comforting thos 
who mourn, healing the morally sick, stirring th 
consciences of the sluggish, and giving to all wh 
see and hear, fresh disclosures of truth, free 
glimpses of the ideal. Without the historic: 
Christ the ideal Christ could never have beame: 
upon us.—Dr. T. K. Cheyne. 


THE CROSS AND THE CHRISTIAN 
MESSAGE 

The following questions will be suggestive: 

(1) What are the Christian interpretations c 
the cross? 

(2) What are the manifestations of the cross i 
Christian experience? 

(8) What was the significance of the cross i 
the early Church? 

(4) Did the cross. cause any change in God? 

(5) What was the meaning of the cross in th 
lifetime of our Lord? 

(6) What is the message of the cross for the lif 
of today? 


Only a glance at these questions will reveal th 
fact that we are working from the circumference 
to a common center. It will be seen in thei 
perusal that the great fact with which we a1 
confronted is “Christ.” We are led to say: Thi 
is a fact, we have forgiveness; out of forgiveness 
we have assurance; out of assurance, we have life 


KNOWING GOD’S WORD 


We hope we are wrong; but it seems to us i 
these latter days Christian ministers believe that i 
is by the use of the grammar and commentary tha 
they can understand the New Testament. Noth 
ing is understood in the New Testament withou 
spiritual illumination. We hope we are wrong 
but it seems to us that many Christians imagin 
they can keep the faith of childhood while neg 
lecting those opportunities of converse with Go 
that must be used if the spiritual life is not t 
wither away. We enter into direct communio 
with God when the Holy Ghost interprets to u 
the things of Christ. We enter into direct com 
munion with God when we continue instant i 
prayer. This is more important than any me! 
exercise of the intellect—Dr. W. Robertson Nicol 
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THE REAL VERSUS THE IDEAL 

_ Amid all the sickly talk about ideals which has 
become the commonplace of our age, it is well to 
remember that so long as they are dreams of 
future possibility and not faiths in present realities, 
so long as they are a mere self-painting of the 
yearning spirit and not its personal surrender to 
immediate communion with an infinite Perfec- 
tion, they have no more solidity or steadiness than 
floating air-bubbles, gay in the sunshine and 
broken in the passing wind. . . . The very gate 
and entrance to religion, the moment of its new 
birth, is the discovery that your ideal is the 
everlasting Real, no transient brush of a fancied 
‘angel wing, but the abiding presence and the 
persuasion of the Soul of souls.—James Martineau. 


A LENTEN MEDITATION 


Then there was strife among them, which of 
them should be accounted the greatest. Luke 22-24. 

The days of preaching and healing and teaching 
were well-nigh ended. Soon the feet that had 
steadfastly trodden the sorrowful way would be 
still; the hands that had wrought healing and 
comfort would lie listlessly. The head would bow 
no longer in agony with the thorn-crown on the 
fevered brow. 

In the last days He came to the city again. He 
stood on the quiet Mount of Olives, and sorrowed 
over its blindness and rejection of its Lord. Day 
by day He walked the streets and taught. About 
the homes of the people He moved in the last 
services of love. And in the courts and by-ways 
one might meet the patient face, with the com- 
passionate eyes that drew little children to him, 
and won the confidence of the sad and the suffer- 
ing throughout the land. 
~ The last evening came. He set out for the city 
from the little home in Bethany, where some 
golden hours of peace and fellowship had been his 
at the end of the days. In the city was one of the 
unknown friends of Jesus, who through the years 
had humbly and silently rendered precious service 
to the Master. A place was ready and a friend 
saw Him enter the Upper Room, which had been 
kept for him ready at his signal. 

The Master was weary. The past and the future 
were before his mind, and he sat silent and ab- 
sorbed. What his life had been came on him 
afresh. Memories of Jerusalem, old childhood 
scenes in Nazareth, the vision of his calling and 
ministry, the hill-top, the village bays, the sea- 
shore, the long days of healing, service and con- 
solation. He looked back on a perfect obedience 
unwaveringly offered, and forward to its consumma- 
tion in that dark time of suffering and humilia- 
tion so closely at hand. He was aroused from his 
reverie. There was a jarring sound of angry 
voices. Among his followers there was strife. 
Who should be the greatest? 

The spirit of self-seeking is the eternal foe of 
loyalty, of enthusiasm, of service and endurance. 
Nothing could be done. In that atmosphere 
the outgoings of the soul were frozen. And they 
wasted the most precious moments of their lives. 
There wasstrife. Allforsook Him and fled.— H.P.T. 
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Over against the above it might be well to 
place one of the last acts of our Lord who was the 
very essence of humiliation and love. It was 
known to the disciples that He came not to do 
his own will but the will of Him that sent him. 

He riseth from supper, and laid aside his 
garments; and took a towel and girded himself. 
John 18:4, 

Some years ago a distinguished American educa- 
tor was the guest of a group of Chinese pastors and 
teachers, and in the course of their conversa- 
tion something prompted the American to ask 
this question: What incident in the life of Jesus 
impressed you most? Almost unanimously they 
replied, ‘His washing of his disciples feet.” 

I. It was a daring act of Jesus, this washing of 
His disciples feet. It was unexpected and alto- 
gether contrary to the rank of a teacher or seer. 
The minds of the twelve were far removed from 
so lowly a ministration. Here is no fear, or 
“safety first.” 

II. This is an open rebuke to the evident atti- 
tude of the disciples. They were thinking of 
scepters, of thrones, and crowns; they were high- 
minded and haughty of heart. But Jesus said nota 
word: He took a towel! 

III. This lowly act of Jesus in the upper room 
was a token, a sign for all those who would be | 
like Him. A servant is not greater than his 
Lord. Following the act of washing the disciples’ 
feet Jesus said, “‘A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another, even as I have 
loved you.” What is it that society most needs 
at this hour? Surely it is in need of brotherly 
love! We are contending and do not go. The 
Master’s secret is for those who give themselves 
and go.— Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 


THE HOLY PILGRIMAGE 


Amongst shipmasters there is a very excellent 
custom of taking a ship to some quiet place at the 
time of slack water — when the influence of the 
tides is nearly nil — to have its compass adjusted. 
This quiet hour is likewise a time when, free from 
the tidal influences of ordinary life, we may ad- 
just the compass and correct ourselves by funda- 
mentals. The discoveries may be illuminating, 
they certainly will be humbling. 

Let us ask the question: What is central to the 
Gospel I preach? In the adjustment of my own 
compass there stand out with unmistakable sig- 
nificance and power nearly a dozen sermons 
preached night after night on the question, Why 
did Jesus choose the Cross? Therein lies the 
secret of God, the startling and shattering revela- 
tion of reality. Here one is inevitably compelled 
to preach Jesus. 

So I would ever embark on a new pilgrimage — 
the pilgrimage of the cross. To follow Jesus as he 
went up in those last days to Jerusalem, to enter 
with him into the citadel of hatred, to keep close 
to his side amid the storm of controversy, the 
blight of unbelief, the vacillations of the timid, the 
sinister cunning of his enemies, the unguessed 
brooding of the traitor — every day a little more 
able to feel them as He felt them; and amid 
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them all to march with Christ to Calvary, eyes 
open, mind sure, heart unfaltering. This is to 
glimpse anew the unplumbed depths of Love, to 
come to the very heart of God.— Rev. R. W. 
Callin. 


HOLY WEEK MEETINGS 

General Theme: Building the Temple of Life. 

Monday, The Question of Material — What 
is Your Life? James 4:14. 

Tuesday, The Question of Cost — First sit 
down and count the cost. Luke 14:28. 

Wednesday, Its Completion — What lack I 
yet? Matt. 19:20. 

Thursday, The Question of Use — Ye are the 
temple of God. 1 Cor. 29:5. 

Friday, The Question of Dedication — Who 
then is willing to consecrate his service this day 
unto the Lord? — Rev. Charles W. Donaldson. 


SUGGESTIVE TEXTS AND THEMES 
The Way of Peace. Col. 1:20. 
The Atoning Blood. Lev. 17:11. 
What do You Think of the Cross? Gal. 6:14. 
One Undying Purpose. 1 Cor. 2:2. 
The Cleansing Blood. 1 John 1:7. 
Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem. Luke 19:4. 
A Living Sacrifice. Romans 12:1. 


The Attractive Power of the Cross. John 12:32. 
Knights of the Red Cross. Phil. 4:3. 
Heavenly Partnership. Phil. 4:14. 

Contending for the Faith. Jude 3. 

Wonderful Love. 1 John 4:19. 

The Scars of Spiritual Conflict. John 19:34. 


PALM SUNDAY 
The Coming of the King. Matt. 21:5. 
Crossing Cedron. John 18:1. 
The “Set” of His Face. Luke 9:51. 
The Triumphal Entry. Matt. 21:9. 
The Best Thing in Life. Matt. 22:37-39. 
Rejected by Men. Luke 20:17. 
The Inside of the Cup. Matt. 23:25. 
Alone, Yet Not Alone. John 16:32. 
Test of Fidelity. Luke 16:10. 
Jesus Despised. Luke 23:11. 
Making Merchandise of the Master. Matt. 26:14. 
Selfishness or Selfdenial. 2 Tim. 3:2. 
Judas Iscariot. Matt. 26:24. 
The Glory of Suffering. Romans 8:18. 
The Lamb That was Slain. Rey. 5:1-6. 


THE EVANGELISTIC MESSAGE ABOUT 
CHRIST 


In his recent book, The Unfinished Task of 
Foreign Missions, Robert E. Speer tells of asking 
a young Persian Christian how he planned to help 
Persia. The Persian replied, “By preaching 
Christ in the crucified style.’ He might have 
learned it from Paul who determined not to know 
anything among the Corinthians but Christ, and 
even Christ crucified. There were then, as there 
are now, other aspects of Christ that can be 
preached, and all are worth preaching. But there 
is only one aspect which meets the needs of the 
human heart. As an evangelistic message the 
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4 
crucifixion of Christ looks both backward a 
forward. It looks backward on the sin of man,, 
looks forward to his forgiveness and comple 
redemption.— The Continent. 


CONSECRATION 
My God, I will be wholly Thine; 
Thine evermore to be; 
So in a covenant Divine 
T’ll just give all to Thee — 
My body, my soul and spirit 
Whatever that may mean; 
Thou giv’st the strength to do it, 
And on Thy strength I lean.— Selected.! 


THE GLORY OF THE CROSS 

The power of the Cross lies in the fullness am 
richness of its reality. We do not want to reduo 
it, but to raise it to its full meaning and glon 
as a way of complete life. The direction of presen” 
day Christianity is certainly not away fron 
Calvary, but quite the opposite. Men toda: 
find not less meaning in the cross, but vastll 
more. The Atonement remains the center, as i 
has always done, in vital Christianity. All at 
tempts to reduce Christianity to a dry and blood 
less system of philosophy, with the appeal of thi 
heart left out, fail now as they have always failec 
It is a Saviour that men, tangled in their sins an 
sorrows, still want — not merely a great thinke 
or a great teacher. — Dr. Rufus M.. Jones. 


DRAWING A CROSS 

When America entered the world conflic 
there arose grave difficulties of transport. Onl: 
a limited number of American troops could cros 
the Atlantic at one time. There was a certait 
company from which a draft was to be taken 
Every man in the company was keen to go, bu 
only a few could be taken. Who should the fey 
be? They decided to cast lots. A number o 
papers were put into a hat, just as many a: 
there were men, and crosses were put on somé 
of the papers, and every man who drew a cros: 
was to go to France. One boy wrote to his father 
and this line was in the letter, “If ever I prayec 
in my life I prayed today that I might draw : 
cross!”—Dr. John Henry Jowett. 


OUR GROUND OF HOPE 


First, if I believe in God at all I must believ 
that the God who made me is trustworthy. | 
believe in the well-meaningness and in the faith 
fulness of God. Second, we are assured that Goc 
is still with us. “I have formed thee.” He wh 
created us has us also in the making. He is a’ 
it now, forming us, moulding us, even as th 
potter moulds the clay. As He shapes the land 
scape by the rivers, so trial and difficulty ar 
meant to beautify and glorify our lives. Finally 
comes the precious word, I have redeemed thee 
If God gave His Son to die for me and for my salva 
tion, then He will not let me go. Those wh 
cast themselves upon him in faith will not be per 
mitted to fail. We belong to God and he is no’ 
unmindful of His own. It might be well for us t 
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emember, too, that not only ourselves, but 
verything else is His, and if we do the right, the 
traightforward thing, then assuredly God will 
ake care of us.— Rev. Thomas Phillips. 


THE BIG THINGS 

The really good things, the big things, are 
nside and not outside the man. The big thing is 
ot luxury, but contentment; not a big house, 
ut a big satisfaction; not accumulated art 
reasures, but a fine art appreciation; not a big 
ibrary, but a serene studiousness; not a big 
state, but a large vision. The big things are 
iot the things that are seen, but the things that 
re not seen. Seek peace and ensue it. Seek 
he things that are above. Seek ye first the 
<ingdom of God and His righteousness. Such 
re the goodly pearls.— Dr. John Henry Jowett. 


WONDERFUL LOVE 

Love can not be commanded by the will, or by 
he feeling of duty; it must spring from associa- 
ion with a friend who loves us. We love Him 
yecause he first loved us. It can not be forced 
r reasoned into action. It is influenced and 
mpelled by the love of God, as seen in gracious 
acrifice and holy devotion for mankind. Love 
rom heaven, like the sun shining upon the ocean, 
ifting clouds into the heavens, shines upon 
ur hearts till the incense of praise and devotion 
ises to the heart of God. Love opened heaven 
or the coming of the Son of Man, it keeps it 
ypen for the return of man to the heart of God. 


TRIUMPHANT TRUTH 

Truth is a rock, and on that rock faith plants 
ts foot, and feels secure. But even on a rock 
rou can not live long without an atmosphere, 
nd the believer’s atmosphere is love. That at- 
nosphere is invisible, often forgotten; still it is 
eal, and it is vital. “The words that I speak 
into you are spirit and they are life.’’ Christ is 
he living Word, He is the Truth. Over and above 
he resting place which weary spirits have found 
t His feet, which guilty consciences have found 
n His arms, there is an affiatus gone forth from 
hose words of His, which to inhale and be sur- 
ounded with is like entering heaven’s vesti- 
ule.— James Hamilton. 


JOHN MILTON AND THE BIBLE 
Rummaging in an old Devonshire attic while 
ome on furlough recently, an English army officer 
ame upon a Latin Bible dated 1581 and bearing 
n the title page the signature of John Milton! 
he famous poet had written on a blank leaf a 
rayer in these words, “‘O Blessed Lord God, who 
ast commanded that we should not adde to Thy 
Jord, nor yet take from it, grant, I beseech 
hee that I may never think Thy certaine true 
criptures to be doubtfull, nor the uncertaine to be 
anonicall, but possess me with awfull and 
verent thoughts..... that I, adoring the 
iness thereof, may avoid all hastie, supine, 
reed, and uncharitable expositions, and fetch 
y little light and candle of knowledge from the 
rst shine and prime rayes of Thee, the only Light, 
y Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen,” 
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What a lesson for men today who in their eager- 
ness to show their learning show little reverence for 
the Book which has given light to the world. 


SIN AND REDEMPTION 

We all, indeed, feel the effects of Adam’s 
disobedience; we all sin like Adam, and like him 
must bewail our offences; we have restless and in- 
sidious enemies in the fallen angels; and in the 
blessed spirits we have guardians and friends. In 
the redemption of mankind we hope to be in- 
cluded, and in Milton’s description of Heaven 
and hell, as found in Paradise Lost, we are surely 
interested, as we are to reside hereafter either in 
the regions of horror or of bliss. 

But these truths are too important to be new, 
they have been taught in our infancy; they are 
mingled with our solitary thoughts and familiar 
conversations, and are habitually interwoven with 
the whole texture of life. Being therefore not 
new, they raise no unaccustomed emotion in the 
mind. What we knew before we can not learn; 
what is not unexpected cannot surprise. Religion, 
of which the rewards are distant, and which is 
animated only by faith and hope, will glide by 
degrees out of the mind, unless it be invigorated 
and reimpressed by external ordinances, by stated 
calls to worship, and the salutary influence of 
example.—Doctor Johnson’s Life of Milton. 


LIFE’S PURPOSE 
Unless the morning’s trumpet brings 
A shock of glory to your soul, 
Glad for the need for toil and strife, 
Eager to grapple hands with life, 
Say not: “I live.’’— Selected. 

The man and his deed are left for the judgment 
of his Master and ours. Pilate does not come 
out of the crucifixion story with credit. He is a 
man caught in the toils of his past misdeeds. Yet 
he is praised for what is praiseworthy in him. 
And it is remembered that he had his vindication 
from Him he so cruelly wronged. Here we must 
leave this story of Jesus with little of its meaning 
told. But then it is a story which can not be 
finished. Calvary was his earthly goal, but be- 
yond it shone the eternal glory. Yet still the 
strong Son of God lives with men.— Methodist 
Leader. ————— 
Not What But Whom 
Not what, but Whom I do believe, 

That in my darkest hour of need, 
Hath comfort that no mortal creed 
To mortal man may give:— 

Not what, but Whom! 

For Christ is more than all the creeds, 
And his full life of gentle deeds 
Shall all the creeds outlive. 

Not what I do believe, but Whom! 
Who walks beside me in the gloom? 
Who shares the burden wearisome? 
Who all the dim way doth illume, 

And bids me look beyond the tomb 
The larger life to live? 
Not what I do believe, but Whom! 

Not what, but Whom! 

—John Oxenham 
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Great Texts and Their Treatment — 


REV. LEWIS KEAST 


JESUS, THE PROPHET 

Text: “And he took again the twelve, and 
began to tell them what things should happen 
unto him.” Mark 10:32. 

There is one limitation imposed upon our human 
nature for which we should be thankful. You and 
TI have no power by which we may foresee the events 
of the future. We have the gift of memory by 
which our minds look backward, and by which we 
recall and visualize the events of the past, and 
thoughtful men and women will turn past knowl- 
edge into present wisdom, but we have no faculty 
that corresponds with memory so far as the 
future is concerned. For this limitation God has 
made special promise —“‘I will instruct thee and 
will lead thee in the way that thou shouldst go. 
I will guide thee with mine eye.” What you and 
I do not know He knows. Every pitfall in the 
way, every lurking foe. He knows, even the 
thoughts of our hearts. 

There are three things which we wish to con- 
sider. First, the foreseeing power of Jesus, the 
knowledge of the things which awaited Him at 
Jerusalem. Second, the redeeming motive that 
impelled Him to go to Jerusalem, notwithstand- 
ing that knowledge. Third, the salutary influence 
upon ourselves if we, in thought and spirit, ac- 
companied him upon his journey. 

1. Jesus did not share our limitation, the future 
was open to him. He saw its events in realistic 
vividness and with perfect precision of detail. 
The shadow of the cross was upon Jesus from his 
childhood. Every step He took was upward 
toward his Calvary. There He saw his cross, 
empty, waiting for him, calling for him. This 
knowledge-was dimly revealed by him from time 
to time as the disciples were able to receive it. 

2. We are not to consider the bare fact itself 
but the ‘‘motive”’ that lies back of it all. And He 
took the twelve, and began to tell them what 
things should happen to Him. The one motive 
that impelled Him to go to Jerusalem was His 
exceeding love for His Father, whose laws He 
would honor, and His exceeding love for us whose 
souls He would save. There you have the secret 
of it all. 

3. What is the personal application to be 
made? Let us also go up to Jerusalem that we 
may die with him. The Epistles of the New 
Testament plead with us that we should die unto 
sin that we may live unto righteousness. Are we 
crucified with Christ? Let us go and die with 
him. Having died in Christ there is no second 
death!— Rev. E. Theodore Carrier. 


WHAT THINK YOU OF THE CROSS? 
What do you think and feel about the Cross of 
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Christ?. You live in a Christian land. You atter 
the worship of a Christian church. You hav 
perhaps been baptized in the name of Christ. Yo: 
profess and call yourself a Christian. All this 
well, it is more than can be said of millions in th 
world; but it is no answer to my question, Wha 
do you think about the Cross of Christ? 

1. Let me tell you what the greatest Christia 
that ever lived said about the Cross. God forbi 
that I should glory, save in the Cross of our Lor 
Jesus Christ. What do you think of the Cross o 
Christ? A man must be right on this subject o 
lost forever. 

2. There are many things which Paul migh 
have gloried in: 

His national privileges, 
His own works. 

His knowledge. 

His graces. 

His churchmanship. 

3. This is what he lived upon all his life. Hi 
loved to preach about it. His writings are pe 
meated with the atmosphere of the cross. 

4. Let us beware of a religion in which there : 
not much of the Cross of Christ. It is still neces 
sary to our salvation and the Christian’s sourc 
of strength. The cross is the foundation of th 
Church’s prosperity and the secret of all missior 
ary success.— Right Rev. J. C. Ryle. 


THE UNFAILING PRESENCE 

For where two or three are gathered together i 
My name, there am I in their midst. Matt. 18:2¢ 

These were amazing words to issue from huma 
lips. The promise they contain implies the pos 
session by the speaker of infinitely more tha 
human powers. We are assured that he is able t 
make good the guarantee. 

I. Let us first consider to whom the guarante 
is given. It is given to those who meet togethe 
in His name. The Lord pledges himself to b 
present in the assembly of His disciples. Whe 
does it mean then to meet in the name of th 
Lord? 

1. It means to meet under His authority an 
at His command. 

2. The disciples of Christ meet also for tk 
glory of His name. 

3. In all their meetings the disciples of Chri: 
rely upon his name and his power. 

II. Let us inquire in what way the promise - 
fulfilled. 

1. It is real presence. 

2. It is spiritual presence. 

3. It is an all-pervasive presence. 

4. It is a personal presence. 

5. The presence of the Lord being a person 
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and spiritual presence is to be personally and 
spiritually received. ; 

_ III. What may be inferred from the fact that 
the Lord is always present with His people? 

1. If the Lord is present He knows all that 
takes place. 

2. Not only does the ever-present Lord see and 
hear all outward things, but that which is behind 
and underneath is also open to his view. 

3. The Lord is present with His people not 
only as an observer or Judge; He is there in 
sympathy and love. The words of the text are a 
promise, not a threat. Our Lord delights in our 
companionship when we do His will. When we 
encourage His presence we shall have a good 
meeting.—Rev. J. W. Keyworth. 


_People seldom improve when they have no 
model but themselves to copy.—Goldsmith. 


THE SAVING POWER OF THE CROSS 

Having made peace through the blood of the 
Cross. Col. 1:20. 

The cross has been made too difficult, too 
theological, too mystical, it has been kept too 
far away from many of us. It has not been suf- 
ficiently a reminder of divine love; it has been too 
often a thing for church emblems and crucifixes, 
not frequently enough the sign of the surety of 
peace and power for the sinning soul. 

1. Let us exalt the cross in the real struggle 
and experience of life. The Atonement of Christ 
is the only remedy for sin. 

2. True peace can only be attained through the 
spirit of sacrifice. 

8. Calvary is Heaven’s interpretation of the 
Heart of God. 


“In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time, 
All the light of sacred story, 
Gathers round its head sublime.” 


God has given us a life that we too may lay down 
or the peace of the world. The service of sacrifice 
sounts most in the kingdom of God. 


THE SURETY’S CROSS 

“And they crucified him.’”’ What think. ye of 
vhrist? is God’s question. Man’s answer was the 
ross! They crucified him. 

1. The Cross is the Interpreter of man. It not 
mly exhibits his foolishness it shows his depravity. 

2. It is the interpreter of God. The Word was 
nade flesh. The word discloses the God of 
Tace. It reveals too a righteous God. 

8. This leads one to say, The Cross is the in- 
erpreter of the law. The law is holy, just and 
ood. 

4, The cross interprets sin. 

5. It interprets the gospel. 

6. It interprets true service.—Doctor Horatio 
jonar. 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF WOMEN 
And while Pilate was sitting on the judgment 
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seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, ‘Have thou 
nothing to do with that righteous man, for I 
have suffered many things this day in dream be- 
cause of him.” Matt. 27:19. . 

Of Pilate’s wife nothing is known but this bare 
fact, recorded by St. Matthew alone. It is evident 
however, from this brief statement, that her 
sympathetic interest had been aroused. The 
women of the Bible afford a valuable study.. His- 
tory is full of their generous deeds. 

Tradition says that this woman’s name was 
Claudia Procula, and that she was a Jewish prose- 
lyte. The Greek Church has canonized her, and 
she ranks among its saints. 

1. This incident serves to illustrate in an 
undesigned way the profound impression made 
by our Lord upon women in every case where they 
came under the spell of His influence. 

2. It shows the rare instinct of women and their 
ability to defend the accused. So far as we know, 
the sole protest against the counsel and the deed 
of those who forced on the tragedy of Calvary was 
the protest of a woman.—Rev. J. W. Shepard. 


PALM SUNDAY AND ITS LESSONS 


And the multitudes that went before, and that 
followed after cried, saying Hosanna to the Son 
of David. Matt. 21:9. 

Palm Sunday has many lessons for those who 
see and hear. Consider the multitude, consider 
Him who is King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

1. One thing we learn here is that the sympa- 
thies of the multitude are right. The Romans 
were accustcmed to say, Vox populi, vox Dei, 
the voice of the people is the voice of God. His 
fame had spread abroad. They had heard of his 
wonderful miracles, his sympathy for the sinful and 
the sorrowing. 

2. Often the ideals of the crowd are not so well 
defined as their feelings. They did not know 
Christ as the Son of God and Saviour of the world. 
They welcomed Him as a political emancipator, 
not a8 a Redeemer of souls. The Jews anticipated 
freedom from Roman taxation. 

8. Palm Sunday, therefore, speaks to us, not 
to be misled by acclamations of the crowd, but to 
go forward in His name even through Gethsemane’s 
garden and to Calvary’s Cross. It is the only 
way to complete victory.—Rev. J. G. Greenhough. 


THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 

And when he had thus spoken, he went before, 
ascending up to Jerusalem. Luke 19:28. 

Here we see the value of a pageant. It breaks 
into the history of the passion with almost ludi- 
crous incongruity. Here is a great truth expressed 
in a very little way. There are two notes of that 
journey to Jerusalem — the Kingdom of God and 
the imminent cross, Royalty and Death. Christ 
is averse to the spectacular. Why does he now 
consent to this public outburst of applause? 

1. Then, for the first time was such a concession 
safe. His task had been to insist upon the King- 
dom, and yet to avoid all attempts to make him 
King. Now there was little hope for this for his 


death was but a week away. ia 
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2. There was a certain value in such a pageant, 
however distasteful it might have been to Him. 
It was certain to impress the imagination of the 
disciples and others who would be followers of Him. 

3. Royalty and Death are still before the world, 
in the great and eternal tragedy of the Cross. 
Royalty and death are in the heart of Christ, 
and we are called upon to reckon with that dread 
purpose of His, each of us for ourselves. The 
show will pass by and be forgotten, but how do 
we stand in respect to mastery over self and the 
world and sin? What share have we in the royal 
victory of the Cross?—Dr. John Kelman. 


FACING THE TEST 

Dr. Foakes-Jackson, in a recent book, has 
called attention to a feature in the life of the early 
Church. Civil life in those days was safe and 
tranquil; those who wanted ‘“‘ease and happiness” 
could have it. But there was one danger-spot, 
the Christian Church. Join that and you took 
the risk of being thrown to the lions. To that 
very fact, thinks Dr. Foakes-Jackson, may be 
traced the astonishing growth of the Church, 
in those centuries. The Church became a center 
of attraction for heroic souls, and as such con- 
quered the world of that day. On what other 
terms, asks Dr. L. P. Jacks, can the Christian 
Church conquer the world in which we are living 
now? 


THE CROSS AND THE GOSPEL 

We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness. 1 Cor. 1-23. 

These words record very simply and clearly the 
Apostle’s experience of the effects which his mes- 
sage provoked in the minds of his hearers. His 
listeners revolted from it. They stumbled at it. 
The Greeks wanted a Son of God who should be 
the embodiment of the wisdom which their 
philosophy exalted. The Jews wanted a political 
emancipator. 

1. First of all, I want to make a confession as 
to my experience and a frank appeal to yours. It 
is exceedingly hard for any one of us to under- 
stand the teaching of the Cross of Jesus. 

2. We can follow Christ in his active ministry, 
but when it comes to the conflict of Calvary we 
seem to be afar off. 

3. Daily life teaches us that we live by sacrifice. 
The great things of the world were won at tremen- 
dous cost! Christ crucified is both the power and 
the wisdom of God. He saved others, himself he 
could not save. There is no other way. The 
cross is a mystery, but so is Love. The love of 
God is the crown of all life’s mysteries, and the 
secret of all life’s greatness and glory.— Dr. 
Sidney M. Berry. 


THE SILENCE OF JESUS 
Pilate saith unto Jesus, Whence art thou? But 
Jesus gave him no answer. John 19:9. 
This silence was deliberate; it has a meaning all 
its own. 


1, Was it the silence of Bewilderment? Fear? 
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Mistaken prudence? Was it the silence of Dis 
dain? 

2. None of the motives of silence, it is plain 
will account for that of our Lord before Pilate. I 
was not the silence of bewilderment or fear o 
false prudence. What is silence? 

Silence in a man, in full possession of his facul 
ties, and in his waking hours, is much mor 
than the absence or failure of speech; it has < 
positive meaning. It is the deliberate suspensior 
of speech. 

3. Our Lord’s silence meant a rebuke. It wa: 
not only a rebuke, it was intended to be instruc 
tive. It was a silence from which we can learr 
something positive. His silence was a sign 0 
charity. There was no spirit of retaliation.— 
Canon H. P. Liddon. 


LIFE OUT OF DEATH 

Verily, verily, I say unto you. Except a corr 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit 
John 12:24. 

1. We must die to ourselves in order to receive 
life from Christ. 

2. The life of a Christian is a daily dying. 

8. The death of a Christian is the road to z 
nobler life.— Dr. A. Maclaren. 


ABRAHAM’S INTERCESSION 

And Abraham drew near, and said, Wilt thou 
also destroy the righteous with the wicked 
Gen. 18:23. 

1. His love for souls puts us to shame. 

2. Here we have Boldness and Humility in 
Prayer. 

3. Recognition of righteousness and the princi 
ples of God. 


KNOW THE LOVE OF CHRIST 

And to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge, that ye may be filled with all th: 
fullness of God. Eph. 3:19. 

1. There are some respects in which the love o: 
Christ passeth our knowledge: 

In its objects — so unworthy and degraded. 

In its sufferings — love to death! 

In its care. 

In its blessings. 

In its degree —It is the love of an Infinit 
nature. 

2. There are some aspects in which the love 
of Christ may be known; by intimate fellowshiy 
our views may be clearer and more consistent, ou! 
views may be more confidential and appropriat: 
ing, as we seek to interpret the Christ in daily lif: 
it will be more impressive and influential. 


COMING TO CHRIST 
; ee! came to him from every quarter. Marl 
The fact as it stands is most encouraging to al 
of us. Multitudes came to hear our Lord and t 
witness his miracles. He could not be hid. 


1. It was true of the open, or professiona 
coming. 


_ 
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2. For spiritual needs they came from every 
quarter. 

3. For their daily needs they came from every 
point. 

4. At the last they will come up from every 
quarter: 


“All the chosen race, 
Shall meet around the throne, 
Shall bless the conduct of His grace 
And make His wonders known.” 
—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


HONORING CHRIST PALM SUNDAY 
On the next day much people were come to the 
feast, when they heard that Jesus was coming to 
Jerusalem, took branches of palm trees, and went 
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forth to meet Him, and cried, ‘“Hosanna, Blessed 
is the King of Israel that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” John 12:12-13. 

There is a peculiar beauty about this holy day. 
We wish to unite our voices in His praise and 
learn anew the lessons that this holy pageant 
conveys to us. 

1. Consider the spirit and the Truth it conveys. 
Were the display and the emotion of the hour 
fruitless? 

2. Consider the conduct of the multitudes, the 
disciples’ It is said in this chapter that the 
disciples came out to meet Him. Christ demands 
more than public and formal honors. 

3. The lessons which Christ conveys, we may 
share in His victory. Let us honor Christ on the 
highway and in the holy place.— Rev. J. Johns. 


Prayer Meeting Talks 


I 
GROWING SPIRITUALLY 


Text: “But grow in the grace and in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ,’’ 
2 Peter 3:18. 

These words make a good motto for the year. 
We are now on winter program of church work and 
worship. Whatever else we may have in mind, 
I propose that as individual Christians, and as a 
church, we shall strive to grow in the grace of 
Jesus Christ. 

The possibility of doing this is to be found 
only where there is life. Outside of Christ there 
is spiritual death. One who has not become a 
child of God by faith in Jesus Christ, is a ‘‘child of 
wrath,” ‘‘a child of the devil,’ ‘‘dead in trespasses 
and in sin.” It is folly to expect one like this to 
grow. Ye must be born again, born from above, 
born of the Spirit of God, regenerated by the 
grace of Christ, resurrected from the dead, risen 
with Christ, if you are ever to grow. 

The reason which Peter assigns for urging 
growth in grace is, ‘‘Lest ye also being led away 
with the error of the wicked fall from your own 
steadfastness.”’ The Christian life is movement 
on an upward plane. If it ceases to move forward, 
it will go backward. It is a struggle up stream. 
If energy and effort lag, it will drift backward. 
It is a battle against adverse winds. If the strug- 
gle ceases it will fall. The only way to keep from 
falling is to keep growing. Growth is a law of all 
life. 

Growth is not indicated by years. Piety does 
not always grow with a beard. Members of a 


Junior choir may be quite as spiritual as the senior 


deacons. Neither is growth always measured by 
outward show. A green bay tree, outwardly 
magnificent, may be inwardly rotten and ready 
to fall. 

Spiritually we need to grow down as well as 
up, and in as well as out. 

There are four laws of spiritual growth; food, 
exercise, atmosphere, cultivation. 

The food upon which the Christian must feed 
for spiritual growth is Christ, the bread of life, 


and the Bible, the water of life. Unwholesome 
food irregularly taken is a detriment to growth. 
Many children are pale and sickly because their 
mothers allow them to feed on all sorts of junk at all 
hours of the day. Many children of God are pale 
and sickly because they get their spiritual food 
from the poisonous pabulum served on the news 
stands. Many Christians get their only ideas of 
God, the church, the Bible and spiritual things 
from the magazines instead of from the Word of 
God. Consequently, if they grow at all it is an 
abnormal growth, a lopsided growth, an un- 
healthy growth. The Bible and Christ are the 
only pure, wholesome, dependable revelations of 
God. 

Christ Jesus is the exercise which will develop 
spiritual bronze. Witnessing for Christ, doing 
something in behalf of His Cause and in His 
Name every day, constantly seeking souls and 
their salvation, constitutes spiritual exercise. 

The spiritual atmosphere and climate and 
season in which the best growth is secured is 
private prayer and -public worship. Private 
prayer is fellowship with Christ and public 
worship is fellowship with God’s people. 

There must also be cultivation for the best growth 
A blackberry may grow in a fence corner, but 
it will be small, knotty and sour. It grows best 
when planted in the garden and cultivated. A 
Christian who plants his life in the church, the 
garden of God, and yields it to the cultural 
influence of the Holy Spirit, even pruning it if 
necessary, will yield the sweetest, and most 
luscious fruit. 

Spiritual growth should take definite directions. 
Each church is a museum of spiritual history. 
There are specimens of arrested growth, specimens 
of abnormal growth, specimens of lop-sided 
growth, and many specimens of normal, natural, 
healthy growth. 

This Scripture specifies growth in “the grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.’”? It means to grow more into His 
likeness, more loving, more humble, more con- 
secrated, more useful, 
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Let me ask this earnest personal question in 
-conclusion. Have you grown in the one, ten, 
twenty, or forty years that you have been a 
Christian? It is not a question of whether you 
are bigger and better than somebody else, but 
are you bigger and better today than you yourself 
were yesterday? Have you more of Christ’s 
truth in your mind, more of His grace in your 
heart, and more of His beauty in your character? 
Let us sing and live ‘‘More like the Master.” 

—Dr. M. E. Dodd. 


II 
PRACTICING THE DIVINE PRESENCE 

Text: 2 Kings 6:1-17. 

Practicing the Divine Presence is realizing and 
recognizing daily, hourly, momentarily the near- 
ness of God. Living as in His presence, one comes 
to think, act, speak and feel with the .conscious- 
ness of God’s presence. Once this great fact 
becomes a settled conviction one cannot longer 
be small or mean, narrow or weak; doubting, dis- 
heartened or idle. “The Lord of Hosts is with us. 
The God of Jacob is our refuge.’”’ Go over the 
story of Jacob and see what the Psalmist is think- 
ing about. The Bible is full of promise from 
beginning to end, promise of His presence. Be- 
cause our dim eyes do not see Him, our sluggish 
minds do not take in His wonderful being, our 
frail human touch cannot embrace Him. We 
lose sight of, and sometimes ignore Him. To 
practice His presence is not pretense or hypocrisy. 
It is to make practical the fact of His presence. 
We recognize in all we do His partnership actively 
engaged with us. What victories come with this 
realization. In the furnace of trial walks one 
like unto the Son of God. On the mount of revela- 
tion He answers by fire, and by beatific vision. 
In the battle with the giants He goes before. 
In time of shipwreck, He stands by His disciples, 
and stormy seas become as glass. In time of 
persecution He touches the shackles and opens 
the prison doors. In the house of sorrow He sits 
down by the brokenhearted to comfort as only 
God can comfort. Let the eye of faith see Him. 
Let the heart of love believe Him. Let the soul 
by faith embrace Him. He will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee. He will never leave thee in the 
lurch.—Ernest H. Shanks, D.D. 


Ill 


FELLOWSHIP OF HIS SUFFERINGS: POWER 
OF THE RESURRECTION 


If we wish to really feel the power of Christ’s 
triumph, we must first enter into fellowship with 
him in his sufferings. We must go with him first 
to the Garden, to the Hall of Judgment and 
out to Calvary. Good Friday is our proper pre- 
paration for Easter. 

Christ’s own apostles found themselves in- 
capable of entering into the fellowship and suf- 
ferings of their Master until touched by the power 
of his resurrection. They gathered with him 
round the supper table and gazed into his sorrow- 
ful countenance, but could not understand the 
mystery of his sufferings. ‘They were amazed” 
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as Jesus went before them to Jerusalem, ‘and as 
they followed they were afraid.” They stood 
beside him bravely for a little time in the garden; 
but when they saw him bound and helpless where 
they had expected he would put forth miraculous 
power, they all forsook him and fied. 


This was before the resurrection. But how dif- 
ferent it was with these very men when they saw 
things in the light of the glory that burst from 
the broken tomb! Then they began to under- 
stand all that Moses and the prophets had spoken, 
and their hearts burned within them as they began 
for the first time to enter into the fellowship of 
his sufferings. A little later on in their history, 
when the power of the risen Christ had come down 
in the flood-tide of Pentecost what a change was 
wrought in their attitude! Those very men, who 
so shrank back from suffering, rejoiced that they 
were counted worthy to suffer persecution for 
Christ’s sake. 

The fact is they had begun really to know 
Christ, to feel the power of his resurrection, and 
to enter into his sufferings. That we may become 
fully acquainted with Christ, with his person, his 
nature, his character, his work, and with the 
salvation which he has wrought out—this should 
be the highest object in the minds of Christians. 
To knw Christ is all-important, but this should 
lead ua on a step further, to a conscious sense of 
the pewer of his resurrection. There is no one 
truth : hat will have greater influence over us or 
over ¢ur hearers, when properly believed, than 
the trith that Christ has risen from the dead. 
Christ’s resurrection confirms the truth of his 
religion, makes it certain that there is a future 
state, dispels the darkness that was around the 
grave, and shows us that our great interests are 
in the world beyond the tomb. The fact that 
Christ has risen from the dead, when fully believed, 
will produce a sure hope that we also shall be 
raised, and will make us willing to bear trials for 
his sake under the assurance that we shall be 
raised up as he was. One of the things that a 
Christian ought most earnestly to desire is to 
feel the power of this truth upon his soul—that 
his great Redeemer has burst the bonds of death, 
has brought life and immortality to light and has 
given us the pledge that our bodies shall rise. 
What trials may we not bear with this assurance! 
What work may we not undertake! What hopes 
may we not cherish! What glories rise to view 
when we think of the resurrection! 

“The fellowship of his sufferings’”—Paul wished 
to be just like his Saviour. He felt that it was 
an honor to live as Jesus lived, to show the same 
spirit he showed, and even to suffer in the same 
manner that he suffered. 


In the early days of Christianity a certain noble 
was being led forth to martyrdom together with 
a company of others who were equally as faithful, 
but plain and common people. Noticing that out 
of regard to his rank the officers put upon him no 
chains, while each of his brethren bore them, he 
cried out, ‘Let me, I pray, be clipped of none of 
my honors; I too, for love of Jesus, would wear 
a chain.” That man rejoiced to be counted 
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worthy to suffer persecution for Christ’s sake 
Like the apostle Paul, he “desired to fill up that 
which was behind in the sufferings of Christ.” 

We are told that an intimate friend of Handel’s 
called upon him just as he was in the middle of 
setting the words, “He was despised and rejected 
of men” to music, and found the great composer 
in tears, so greatly had this passage and the rest 
of his morning’s work affected the musical master. 
In his heart, though, not as a martyr, Handel 
had entered into the fellowship of Christ’s suffer- 
ings. 


IV 
THE LIVING CHURCH 

Text: Rev. 3:1-18. 

The Living Church of God is the Body of Christ. 
It is a figure expressing the closest possible rela- 
tionship. Composed of individual units as mem- 
bers of the body its health, its efficiency, its 
happiness depend on the functioning of these parts. 
It is a happy comment on the Church, when all 
the members are conscientiously doing their very 
best in service to the great Head of the Church. 
When there are no pinched nerves needing a 
spiritual Chiropractor. When there are no 
hardened arteries occasioning high blood pressure. 
Where there are no infected teeth shooting poison 
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into the joints and marrow of the body. The 
Church of Jesus draws her strength and health 
from her Lord. Like the branches from the vine, 
the life-giving sap flows through every part. It 
is the Spirit that giveth life. (2. Cor. 3:6). If the 
channels of the Spirit-flow are choked with sin, 
with selfishness, with disobedience the health of 
the body is impaired immediately. Our Lord’s 
comment on the church at Sardis is a startling 
revelation. (Rev. 8:1.) A Church that had a 
name to live, and was dead. When we read that 
we begin to ask ourselves questions. May there 
be more hope for a living sinner and for a dead 
Christian? ‘‘A living dog is better than a dead 
lion.” It is fine to be a lion; but if he is dead; 
well, who would not rather be a living dog? Now 
our Lord wants his Church to be filled with life, 
more abundant life, overflowing blessing, func- 
tioning in service to His glory. A Living Church, 
filled with power, is His will and wish. But there 
are so many “‘sick’? members, weak members, un- 
worthy members in the body even while it is His 
will that all shall be healthy and strong. What 
is the secret? For the ills, sin is at the bottom. 
The remedy is repentence and faith. For the most 
perfect service we must draw our very life from 
Christ and depend on Him for health and strength. 
— Rev. Ernest H. Shanks. 


Sermons 


A Savior for This Age 
REV. CLAUDE ALLEN McKAY, D.D. 


Rev. Claude Allen McKay, D.D. 


“These things I say that ye may be saved.” 
(Spoken by Jesus, John 5:34). 
& We have inherited some big words — like ‘‘Sal- 
vation,” “Conversion,” ‘“Faith’— but what do 
they mean to us? Are they like colorful labels 
on empty cans, found on the ash-heap of a dead 
yesterday? Or are they old-fashioned names for 


treasures which we cannot afford to lose? Just 
what does it mean, in this twentieth Christian 
century, to be “saved” or to be “‘lost?” 

He would be a rash citizen of our generation 
who would declare, “‘This talk about being ‘saved’ 
or ‘lost’ means nothing at all.”’ It is a discredit to 
a man’s intelligence today to say that Jesus is 
out-of-date or that His words —“that ye might 
be saved’’— have no meaning for us. Even H. G. 
Wells recognizes the measureless influence of 
Jesus of Nazareth. In his “Short History of the 
World,” Mr. Wells says, ‘“The personal teaching 
of Jesus marks a new phase in the moral and 
spiritual life of our race. Its insistence on the uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God and the implicit brother- 
hood of all men, its insistence upon the sacredness 
of every human personality as a living temple of 
God, was to have the profoundest effect upon all 
subsequent social and political life of mankind.” 
If then these words of Jesus —“‘that ye may be 
saved”— are as radiant with truth and as animated 
with meaning as the day He first spoke them, how 
does this purpose of Jesus as a Saviour fit in the 
program of the ages? Let us see. 

“What shall I do to be saved?” is a prayer 
breathed by every human being at some time. 
And the answer he receives from religious leaders 
depends upon the age in which he lives. Before 
Jesus came the answer usually given was, ‘Make 
certain offerings to please or appease God” (who 
was thought of either as a fickle monster or a 
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pitiless Judge). Three centuries after Jesus came, 
the answer given to that perennial inquiry was, 
“Accept the Church and the Church’s way of 
salvation; submit all to the Church, its priests 
and sacraments and you shall be saved. If not 
you are lost.’’ For the past four hundred years 
we Protestants have given a similar answer — 
“Give your intellectual assent to certain great 
doctrines, which our theologians have constructed, 
and you will be classed as a ‘believer,’ which makes 
you eligible for Church membership and counted 
with the ‘saved.’ If not, you are in unbeliever and 
heretic and counted with the ‘lost.’ ”’ 

It is enough to make angels weep to note how 
far we — Catholic and Protestant — have strayed 
from the plain and simple way Jesus taught and 
lived. He never said a word about the Church 
or the belief in great theological dogmas as being 
the way by which we were to be saved. 

Christian salvation, according to Jesus, is simply 
a two-fold friendship — a friendship which reaches 
up to the very heart of God and reaches out to 
even the last, and least of our fellowmen. The 
first commandment in Christ’s plan of salvation is 
“Love God with all your heart;” and the second 
is like unto it, ‘“Love your neighbor as you love 
yourself.” That is all. He included “‘all the law 
and the prophets” in those two simple commands. 

Like Naaman of old, we have said, ‘‘If he would 
only tell us some great thing to do, we would do 
it —like penance or some rite or ceremony or 
sacrament or some great doctrine or joining some- 
thing — but just to love God with all our hearts 
and our neighbors as ourselves, surely that isn’t 
enough.”” How foolish we are! The hard thing 
to do is what Jesus gave; these other things are 
easy. Any one who says, “It is easy to love God 
and your neighbor” has never tried it. Anyone 
who says, “Such a two-fold love isn’t a means 
of salvation has never experienced it.’ It is. 
Nothing is a greater. 


Why should Jesus put, “Love God with all your 
heart,” as the first great means of our salvation? 
Because when love comes into the heart, selfish- 
ness goes out. It is like the coming of Spring sun- 
shine and the melting of all snow and ice. That 
means salvation because selfishness is the mother 
of all sin. Yes it is! Call the roll —‘jealousy, 
envy, vanity, avarice, lust, hate’— What sin 
could not be traced to these roots? These are 
just so many forms of selfishness. And nowhere 
else does sin ever hatch or grow except in a selfish 
human heart. Sins do not spring up like dande- 
lions in the lawn. They are products of human 
selfishness. No form, rite, ceremony, doctrine or 
sacrament can clear any heart or selfishness. Only 
love can do it. “Love never faileth.” 

Jesus illustrated this in his story of the lost boy 
who suffered the bitter fruits of his own selfishness 
and then “‘came to himself” and realized that only 
in the fellowship of his father could be found real 
life, so “he arose and came to his father.’”’ Jesus 
further illustrated how that love-life worked. He 
said, ‘Men do not gather grapes from thorns or 
figs from thistles.” Why not? Because if the 
heart be a heart of love, it will yield the fruits of 
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love but if it be a heart of selfishness it will yield 
the fruits of selfishness. 

So, first of all, salvation is personal — God’s 
love possessing and making glorious the human: 
heart. Second, it is social. First, the wpreach and 
then the outreach of love. No forest is valuable: 
and beautiful except as the individual trees have: 
value and beauty. A herd of cattle is valuable: 
only as the individual cows make that value.. 
How can a man be a Christian father or a Chris- 
tian neighbor unless he first be a Christian man?’ 

Why does Jesus make the second step in his 
plan of salvation, ‘Love your neighbor as you 
love yourself?’ Because here too selfishness is the: 
mother of all sin—social as well as personal. 
Yes it is! Call the roll —“theft, murder, exploita- 
tion, war’’—every one a form of outgrown 
selfishness. And nowhere else do such sinsi 
originate! Every sin that has cursed human rela- 
tions and stained the pages of history was hatched’ 
in some human heart where selfishness ruled, and: 
where love was considered merely ‘‘a beautiful! 
but impracticable sentiment.” Christ’s way is! 
that love of others shall fill and rule the human 
heart. Then honesty will supplant. theft, con- 
servation of life will replace murder, brotherly co-: 
operation will displace exploitation, and reason,, 
good-will, arbitration will banish war. Is that. 
easy? No. Is it possible? Yes; Jesus lived it. 
We are trying it timidly here and there. It 
works. “Love worketh no ill to his neighbor.” 
That spells salvation. ‘‘There is no other way 
given whereby we may be saved.” 

We know better, as the years go by, how much 
deep meaning Jesus wrapped up in his story of the: 
brotherly Samaritan. He is pictured as an ideal 
for all who would be called “‘Christian’’ in their 
relations with their fellowmen of other creeds, 
colors and nationalities. The Samaritan allowed 
no race prejudice (the meanest sin in the world), 
no petty nationalism (often miscalled ‘“patriot- 
ism’’), no religious bigotry (what sins are com- 
mitted in the name of religion!) to keep him from 
being a brotherly neighbor to a needy one of 
another race, another nation, another religion! 
Every exception, deviation or contradiction which 
we make to this example is un-Christ-like, and 
therefore un-Christian! Dare we be Christians? 

We see now what our Lord meant when he said, 
“T am the hungry, the naked, the lonely, the mis- 
understood, the underprivileged —they mean 
so much to me that my life is knit in with their 
lives — and “in as much” as you have showed 
mercy to any of these, ‘‘you have done it unto 
me.’ Is it easy? No. Is it possible? Yes, Jesus 
lived it, and said, ‘Follow thou’me.” Are we — 
you and I —big enough and brave enough to 
answer, “Lord, I will follow your way of love 
wherever it leads me and whatever it costs?” 


The man of large affairs who “would like to 
work in the church if only his pastor would assign 
him a man’s size job,” is advised to go out among 
his friends and convert somebody. Here is one 


large task of which the pastor has enough to go 
around, 
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The Print of the Nails 


REV. H. A. THOMPSON, M.A., Eaglescliffe, England 


“Except I shall see in his hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, 
and thrust my hand into his side, I will not 
believe.”’— John 20:25. 

When I was a boy I was taught to think of St. 
Thomas as a very poor speciman of an apostle. 

“It was he who had actually dared to doubt the 
reality of the Resurrection! It was he who, when 
the others came and told him that the Lord was 
risen, retorted quite frankly ‘and bluntly, “I don’t 
believe it.’”” So Thomas was held up to me as the 
father of all doubters, as a disgraceful instance of 
scepticism and unbelief, and as an example of 
what was to be most carefully avoided. 


But new that I em grown up I must confess to 
having a sympsthy with St. Thcmas: in fact, I 
can go so far as to say that I think his attitude 
was perfectly reasonable. Consider for a moment 
what he was asked to believe. He was asked to 
believe that a man whom he had seen hanging 
dead upon the cross was actually alive! And he 
was asked to accept it on the testimony of an 
apostle, notorious for his instability, and a few 
hysterical women. That Christ had died he knew 
beyond gainsaying, for he had himself seen it, and 
the utter finality of it had bitten deep into his 
heart. He had hoped for so much from Christ. 
“We trusted that it had been he who should have 
delivered Israel.’ Jesus was so fine, so wonderful, 
and the words that fell from his lips were so 
gloriously true, that Thomas had pinned all his 
hope to Christ. 

Consequently the bitter disappointment of the 
cross had dried up the springs of his faith. It was 
the end, and all the future was dark. After that, 
was he going to renew his faith in Christ on hear- 
say evidence? Not he! Peter had let his imagina- 
tion run away with him; and as for the women, 
much grieving had made them see phantoms. 
Fancy saying that Christ was risen! Well, if they 
wanted him to believe it, they would have to 
produce evidence that he could accept. “Except 
I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, I 
will not believe.” 

Thomas’ position was scientifically correct. 
He wanted real evidence before he would believe. 
A little later, Jesus supplied the evidence, and 
Thomas believed. In this he has done the cause 
of Christianity a great service, for we are able to 
say that one who, on the spot at the time, was 
sceptical when he heard the report of the resur- 
rection and demanded proof, had that proof sup- 
plied to his complete satisfaction. So Thomas 
becomes a witness for the truth of the resurrection, 
rather than an encouragement to those who 
doubt. : 

_. Now I believe that the great majority of those 
who-stand outside organized religion today are, 
consciously or unconsciously taking a similar posi- 
tion to St. Thomas. They do not doubt the 
existence of God; they do not doubt the divinity 
of Christ: but they do doubt the power of organized 
Christianity to help them. Many of them lead 


excellent lives, are unselfish and kindly, and try 
to fill their duty as far as they see it. Many of 
them know a great deal about Christ, but some- 
how or other they fail to identify the Christ of the 
Gospels with the various forms of Christianity 
that they see around them. Should they become 
articulate they say to us, ‘““We do not see any 
difference worth having between our own lives and 
the lives of those who attend the Churches. If 
there is something in Christianity, then let us see 
it. Show us in your lives that additional happiness 
and goodness that you derive by being a member 
of a Church. Let us see the ‘print of the nails,’ 
and them we will believe.” 

Brethren, I am sure that the most evil is done to 
the cause of Christ, not by the opponents who 
denounce it, but by the adherents who, pledged to 
live after the pattern of Christ, are guilty of care- 
less and even of evil lives. Nothing convinces men 
that Christianity is cant and humbug more than 
the contrast they so often notice between a Chris- 
tian’s profession and his practice. They argue, 
and they argue rightly, that if Christianity is what 
we claim it is, then it ought to make a vast dif- 
ference to the lives of all Christians. So it ought! 
Soit ought! And it is because men do not find this 
difference in any appreciable degree that they 
remain outside the Churches. The greatest need 
of the Church of Christ today is more faithfulness 
in the private lives of her members. And when 
men see this faithfulness, when they are able to 
distinguish the marks of the Lord Jesus’ in the 
persons of his followers, they will need no pressing 
to join the Church. 

Surely it is time that all Christians realized that 
the distinctive feature of our religion. is the 
Cross. Just as many Churches are built in the 
form of a cross, symbolizing the idea that the 
Cross is the very foundation of the Church, so 
also the individual life of the follower of Christ 
must be laid on the Cross, and show the print of 
the nails. And this, not from any sentimental 
emulation, but from a deep appreciation of the 
fact that we can only win salvation through suf- 
fering and sacrifice —that we can only fit our- 
selves for the company of God by a very drastic 
purging. No crushing of the grape, no wine. No 
bruising of the corn, no bread. No cross, no 
crown. 

Our Lord did not deceive us on this point. 
He told us in the plainest possible language that 
a Christian’s life would be no ‘soft job,’ but a war- 
fare under hard conditions. ‘I come not to bring 
peace, but a sword.” ‘Marvel not if the world 
hates you.” “In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion.” ‘The time cometh when he that killeth 
you will think that he doeth God a service.” This 
is nothing else but the life of the cross, “being 
crucified with Christ.’’ There is no greater mistake 
than to think Christianity an easy thing. It is 
not. It is the most difficult thing you can at- 
tempt. 

But why? If God is almighty, and if he loves 
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us, why does he not make life easy for us and give 
us a good time? When we have confessed Christ, 
why should we have to strive hard and suffer so 
much? Because we cannot attain purity without 
purging: because we cannot become strong with- 
out striving: because we cannot learn endurance 
without hardship. Crude ores are put into the 
furnace to undergo terrific heat, so that the pure 
metal may be separated from the filth that sticks 
to it. And the crude humanity of men is put 
through the fires of affliction so that the nobility 
and beauty of his nature may be brought out from 
the mass of vileness that so persistently clings 
around it. Humanity mixed with deviltry and 
just a spark of divinity is the crude ore of human 
life. From this the deviltry must be purged, and it 
is a painful process. So painful is it that most of 
us avoid it. We ‘dodge’ the furnace, hoping 
that somehow and somewhere we may find 
another and an easier means of becoming really 
ood. 
3 For those who encourage themselves in that 
hope, let me use that telling illustration of Hubert 
L. Simpson’s. He compares the union of the soul 
of man with God to the grafting of a branch on 
toavine. You may tie the branch to the stem with 
the finest of silken cords, but no union is effected. 
You may tie it so tightly that all the winds that 
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blow could not shake it off. Still the union does 
not take place. The only way that it can be done 
is by cutting both branch and stem, so that thein 
life-blood mingles in a common agony, and the 
union becomes complete. 

By the print of the nails in his life man becomes 
united to his God, who bled before him. Withouti 
the agony of rooting out of his nature the evill 
so deeply implanted there, man can have no hope 
that union can be effected. And until there is thati 
union with God and the consequent fruit in a life 
of beauty, the doubting Thomases of our time 
are liable to go on doubting still. 

It is impossible to believe that these people know: 
what Christianity really is. They cannot, or they 
would love it. Here then is the measure of our: 
responsibility as Christians. We are to show 
them what it is, otherwise their failure to come in: 
lies at our door. We keep them out just as reso-- 
lutely as if we banged our Church doors in their’ 
faces! It is little use for us to rail at them for’ 
remaining outside —their attitude is _ logical! 
and reasonable. “Show us what we will gain, 
show us what we are missing, show us something: 
to make us envious, and we shall be glad to come: 
in and fall at the feet of Him of whom we have: 
heard, but do not know; and to say to Him in all. 
humility ‘Our Lord and our God.’ ”’ 


The Christ We Forget 
REY. ELDEN H. MILLS 


Text: “Let him that is without sin cast the 
first stone.”” John 8:7. 


There is a book by that title, but I have never 
read it. I do not know what the author of that 
book meant when he gave that title to his work, 
but I have a concise meaning which I wish this 
subject to convey. I want to distinguish the 
Christ of our profession from the Christ which 
others see or fail to see in us. To assent to the 
Christ of the Book and declare ourselves religious 
is one thing; to feel that religion is quite incom- 
plete until you have put the Christ of the Book 
to work in your life is quite another. The Christ 
that we are so often content with is superficial 
and traditional: the Christ we forget is the Jesus 
of history. The Christ we remember is the sweet 
figure that comes to us in our dark hours and gives 
us comfort and rest and soothes our souls; the 
Christ we forget is the militant Jesus who, a living 
dynamic in the world at large may well up in us, 
revolutionizing our stagnant self-satisfaction into 
spiritual graces that give to men around us faith 
in a life to be lived. 


The trouble is that the Christ we remember is 
the Christ that is easy to assimilate. It is well that 
we should love the Man of Galilee who went about 
doing good. But we quickly forget that Man’s 
principle of love toward our enemies when wartime 
is upon us. To agree with the religion of Jesus on 
paper —even to agree with the inspired Book 
line by line — even to the extent of saying that 
if you throw so much as a stone out of the Bible 
you might as well throw it all away — that is one 


thing; but when you have to take that beautiful! 
theory into the laboratory and put it into the test 
tubes of daily experience and boil it in the heat of 
human frailty and passion — that is quite another 
matter. Let me forget it! To love one’s enemies, 
especially when they are on the other side of the 
earth, may be beautiful and admittedly correct, but 
to “pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you” in the laboratory of our calendar 
days is to call into action the Christ that men like 
to forget. We remember what: we like; we forget 
what. we dislike. We remember John 3:16 and 
John 14, for they are soothing; Christ’s so-called 
“hard sayings” we would rather overlook. 


If men were going to remember the Jesus who 
was alive there would soon be no place for Scribes 
and Pharisees. As a theatrical producer recently 
said publicly, excusing himself for directing a 
certain play, “‘We producers must live,” so the 
Scribes and Pharisees endeavored again to entangle 
Jesus, in order to put him in a position to be for- 
gotten, and therefore save themselves. So they 
propounded this most extreme problem, ‘What 
shall we do, stone her?” If Jesus had said no, 
he would have contradicted the law of Moses. If 
he said yes, he would have contradicted the 
Roman law. But Jesus lifts the whole matter out 
of its legalistic setting and brings the indictment 
upon the accusers instead of the accused. “He 


that is without sin among you may cast the first 
stone.” 


The Christ we forget is the Christ before whom 
we stand, with our pharisaical attitude of mind 
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__we who claim him for our Master, yet for whom 
__we substitute ourselves in the position of judge. 

Jesus Christ needs not attorneys; he needs wit- 
nesses, and if you only knew it your position would 
be far more commanding as a witness than as an 
attorney. If we are conscientious attorneys we 
could do nothing else than indict ourselves to a 
miserable sentence. If we were conscientious wit- 
nesses we would acknowledge that if justice were 
done us we would be aliens; but by God’s mercy we 
are what we are. Who is there that dares judge? 
Who is there that dares pass sentence? Who 
among you dare apply the law to his brother? 
_ Are you so infallible that you can speak the last 

word? 

Well has Papini written when he says, ‘‘Only 
the innocents have a right to judge; but on this 
earth there are no innocents, and even if there 
were, their mercy would be stronger than justice 
itself.”’ We forget that his mercy is stronger than 
justice itself. While we consider this to be a 
profound truth that makes Christianity vital to 
the sinner, and real to the forgiven, nevertheless 
‘let no one think that, this being true, one should 
form no judgments. ‘Judgment is not coincident 
with ‘judging.’’’ That we should form mental 
and moral judgments I gladly admit, but as true 
Christians there is but one atmosphere in which 
our judgments can be rightly formulated. These 
accusers of this woman acted morally, rightly, 
lawfully. Their course of procedure was, legally, 
within their right. 

Jesus upheld the law; ‘‘Let him cast a stone.” 
But when he said, “Who is without sin” he dis- 
armed every one except himself, who would 
apply the law. The Christ we forget is the Christ 
who does not propose to have any one condemned, 
no matter how well deserved, by judges who ac- 
cuse because of sin in their own hearts. Jesus was 
the only one who could take up stones. He is the 
Christ we profess, but the Christ we forget. Jesus 
awakened in them the consciousness of their 
own sin, and they could not stand before him for 
fear he would raise his eyes again. ‘‘Where are 
thine accusers?” He asked the woman? They 
had slunk out. 

Jesus gives men opportunity, not condemnation. 
Can we give less? Jesus needs not attorneys: 
He needs witnesses. Jesus promises forbearance, 
not justification. “For God sent not his Son into 
the world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved.” He shows 
here the only path to salvation. “Neither do I 
condemn thee, go and sin no more.” He is the 
Christ we forget. Students of criminology declare 
we are all wrong in our criminal procedure. They 
declare that what criminals need is a chance — 
that the majority of them have never had a 
chance. That was the Christ that Elizabeth Fry 
took to the prisoners in Newgate and Peter Bed- 
ford took to the thieves of London. I am not a 
student of sociology to estimate adequately how 
fully this should be practiced, but there is without 
doubt truth there. But in the realm of Christian 
relationship I know there is but one possible con- 
clusion, “(Have mercy, not justice alone.” 
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Here is a revelation of Christianity in the 
laboratory of life. If you accept him in theory, 
and claim to have the recipes of salvation, you 
cannot escape this gospel. There are certain 
mountains that can be climbed from but one 
point of ascent. There is but one ascent to Chris- 
tian salvation — it is: 


Approach, my soul, the mercy seat, 
Where Jesus answers prayer, 

There humbly fall before his feet, 
For none can perish there. 


This, then, is the only conclusion I can reach: 
We must form our judgments in Christ’s company. 
Conclusions reached outside of him are warped, 
biased, even hysterical. Hast thou condemna- 
tion? Beware, friend, in thy slanderous words 
are seen the evil of thy own life; thou canst not 
stand in the presence of Christ. 

The next time you condemn — and condemna- 
tion lies not only in the tongue but also in the 
heart —I hope these words may come, ‘“‘He that 
is without sin among you, let him cast the first 
stone.” 


PARDON FOR THE PENITENT 

Isaiah 55:7. 

A Scotch fisherman who had been addicted to 
intemperance yielded himself to Christ. To give 
himself confidence in the fact of the nearness and 
helpfulness of Christ, he placed Holman Hunt’s 
picture of ‘“‘The Light of the World” on the wall 
of his cottage. Said he to a visitor: “When such 
a Saviour comes into the heart, he takes the love 
of drink out of it.” 

I. The Call to Repentance. 

“Let the wicked forsake his way,” etc. 

1. Repentance is a voluntary act. 

2. It is also an individual act. 

3. It is essential to forgiveness. 

4, Repentance is very inclusive. Not only are 
the “‘ways”’ (the conduct) of the penitent affected, 
but also his thoughts. 

II. Repentance Involves the Return of the 
Individual to God. (‘‘Let him return unto the 
Lord.”’ 

The Prodigal Son, as pictured by Christ, de- 
cided to leave the swine, and return to his father. 

Flora Campbell (see Ian Maclaren’s ‘‘Beside the 
Bonnie Briar Bush’’) returned from her wander- 
ing in the great-city, and found a welcome in the 
softened heart of her father. 

III. The Penitent Experiences the Pardon of 
God. 

“He will have mercy upon him; . 
God .... will abundantly pardon.” 
“He will multiply to pardon.” 

1. Forgiveness is freely bestowed. 

— 2. Pardon is granted in an abundant measure. 
' 8. The penitent is pardoned because of the 
sacrifice of Christ. 
““My God is reconciled; 
His pardoning voice I hear.” 
—W.J.H. 


Sop Coys 
Margin: 
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Technique of Evangelism 


(Continued from page 683) 

ness. What heaven could not declare about the 
great loving, forgiving heart of God — that the 
Bible reveals. And never has this book of mercy, 
this book of medicine and comfort, this book 
for the peasant and the slave been wrong. We 
must come back to its great teachings, for the 
Bible is the heart of the world. 

There is need of a twentieth century revival 
because we are living in a new world. Our world 
of knowledge, thought, and life is new. The 
message of this revival is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever. It must be the message of 
Jesus. “Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven.” 
“Take up your cross and follow me.” With this 
message we can redeem the world. But this mes- 
sage must be new as well as old. 

Astronomy and geography have given us a new 
earth. Biology and psychology have disclosed 
truths as deep-seated as the human frame. Arch- 
eology has opened to us the long sealed record of 
man’s slow rise to knowledge, power and wisdom. 
This new knowledge has given rise to new institu- 
tions. Despotisms have been replaced by democ- 
racies. Authority has been taken out of the 
hands of a few and placed in the hands of all. 
The world was once content with defining sin as the 
violation of the Ten Commandments, but today 
the sin of Pharisaism is worst. The emphasis has 
shifted from a few proof-texts to a practical 
application in social service. There is no longer 
a place for a creedal religion. 

We need a twentieth century revival because a 
theology formulated in the fifth century is inade- 
quate to meet the Christian demands of our time. 
Creedal authority will no longer be accepted by a 
free-thinking people. Our ideas of God are not 
fixed for all time. Our ideas must be ever-growing 
ideas. Creeds have separated God and man and 
have made union with Him something mystical. 
Instead of creeds and arguments, we need the 
message Jesus taught the Jewish peasants, and 
Paul taught the philosophic Greek —the mes- 
sage of the universal Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and his presence in all 
human life. With this gospel we can reclaim 
the barren areas where a doubtful theology has. 
only spread its mantle of darkness. 

Once more we need a twentieth century revival 
because the world war has so effected human 
belief. The war did much to make preaching 
effective. It separated the artificial from the real. 
It revealed the fact that there is good in all men, 
whether they be religious or non-religious. It 
revealed the fact that love is the only creative force 
in human life, and that love must be at the bottom 
of all moral creation. The war gave us a picture 
of the miseries of the world, and created within the 
breast a compassion for all suffering. 

Men at the “front”? were asking, “Who is 
Christ?” Can we answer them? 


The Man and His Message 
God needs some real prophets to call the people 
back to a loving, saving Christ. This prophet 


must be a man who feels it his supreme business s 
to bring men in large crowds into the presence of ! 
Christ. He must have the spirit of meekness, . 
authority, and the boldness of Christ. He must! 
be a man among men, with force, tact, and a} 
man of knowledge and wisdom. He must speak a | 
message which carries conviction. If this prophet ! 
would be an evangelist, ignorance is not one of the » 
qualifications as some have thought. He must | 
live so close to the Christ of God that he will see : 
the light breaking and gleaming everywhere. . 
His message should be sustained by a strong, vigor- : 
ous body, a well-balanced mental equipment, and | 
possess a dynamic spiritual power. The world is ; 
waiting for this type of man to preach the love of | 
Christ. 

The evangelist must preach Christ with such 
power as to make men conscious of their failures. 
He must not only preach the cross, but he must 
be a crucified man himself. He must himself 
come by the way of the cross to the resurrection. 
There must be the pull of the unseen if any man 
would preach Christ. 


But there is no reform more needed than a 
reformation of the whole evangelistic effort. The 
only purpose of evangelism in the past has been to 
‘win souls for Christ,’ and by that they simply 
meant personal salvation. Such effort has not 
been concerned in giving the candidate a mis- 
sionary vision, or social service, or a benevolent 
spirit, and it is a rare exception if the convert 
knows anything about church duties. Such 
evangelism has tended to separate the convert 
from the world in a lonely experience. This type of 
evangelism has put its stamp on souls by the 
thousand, who are non-evangelistic, non-mis- 
sionary, non-benevolent, non-social, non-every- 
thing that is Christian except personal purity. 
It has tried to make him safe for heaven in order 
to avoid some future hell. 


The writer feels that this is the wrong view- 
point. No man can be saved alone. No man can 
be lost alone. If lost, others are lost with him. 
A kind of a ‘join the church plea’ has been made 
without any kind of a Christian experience. Such 
converts are led into the kingdom blinded and 
incapacitated. The saved must be made to feel 
that Christ is more than a Saviour —that He 
is a user of life. The convert should realize that 
he is not saved from a hell, but that he is saved 
for service, and that he must sacrifice and suffer 
with Christ for the salvation of the world. Such 
a soul becomes a part of the great kingdom work. 
We need an evangelism that will give the world a 
bigger Christianity, a finer and truer interpretation 
of Christ, an interpretation that will cause his 
followers to burn themselves out in self-forgetful 
service. 


; Life is a progress, and not a station. By desir- 
ing what is perfectly good, even when we don’t 
quite know what it is and cannot do what we 
would, we are a part of the divine power against 
evil—widening the skirts of light and making the 
struggle with darkness narrower.—E™merson. 
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ing, singing, a few words of address, and items of 
general interest: One old gentleman waited pa- 
tiently for these programs. A neighbor who owned 
a receiving set placed it opposite his window. His 
words of appreciation and manner of expression 
did others good. We could multiply instances of 
this kind from folks of all faiths. 


Recently the operator came down from his. 


Studio saying, ‘Quite an achievement this morn- 
ing, Reverend. We broadcasted the services, and 
the Sheriff’s announcement of two stolen cars.” 
Fifteen minutes after the news had gone out, the 
long distance telephone rang in the City Police 
Department, from a point more than one hundred 
miles south of here. They informed our officers 
they had in their possession one of the cars about 
which they had just heard. Later, another town 
eighty miles distant phoned in they had the other 
car. 

Later another car was taken. The authorities 
applied for the services of our station, and two 
hours after this announcement had been sent out, 
a farmer phoned in that his family had heard 

_the news, and a stripped car was in a corn field 
- half mile from his house. The police went out and 
found the car. This was done gratis. These 
‘things have strengthened the confidence of the 
community in the Church, and its desire to serve. 

We have offered our station, without charge, 
to the public, for anything that will help to make 
our city a better place in which to live. 

There is an annual civic event there, called 
“Neewollah’” (Hallowe’en spelled backwards). 
Whatever may be said pro and con upon this 

subject, the publicity committee asked if the 

’ Church would permit them to send out advertising 
of the event. For miles around people heard it, 
and upon receipt of the announcement, phoned 
in their acceptance. One came from a town 150 
miles away. This program was heralded without 
cost to the city. It elicited favorable comment 
from everywhere. 

Below is an unsolicited editorial, taken from our 
local daily paper, December 20, 1926. This shows 
the attitude of the press: 

“Hundreds of folk in the immediate vicinity of 

' Independence take great pleasure in the service of 
this church as broadcasted each week. Folk here 
have had word from every corner of the United 
States from those who have picked up the pro- 
grams and church services as broadcasted from 
the Methodist church. : 
“Those who want to help a good piece of work 
will not go wrong by interesting themselves in a 
little financial help that might aid in making 
this a bigger and better facility for broadcasting.” 
One day I was attending a denominational 
church meeting southeast of this city and a 
stranger asked “What was the matter that we 
have not been able to get your station for two 
Sundays?” I explained that the operator had been 
sick. He told me that an aged man, not a member 
of our Church, living thirty-five miles down the 
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road had been for months dependant upon oum 
Church for services, and had grown quite dis 
couraged because he had not heard the reading ob 
the scripture, the singing of hymns, and the 
sermon for two weeks. 

Our most recent achievement is in reaching, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and Springfield,| 
Massachusetts, with our Christmas music. 

Our operator recently said to me, ‘Your audi- 
ence, Mr. Preacher, has everybody in it; black: 
and white, and all kinds of folks.” He had justi 
come from a group where a negro janitor had said! 
to him, ‘‘Mistah Elliott, we all hea’ you ever’' 
Sunda’ mornin’. We cain’t sits with you alls, but 
we kin hea’ with yuh. We’s mighty lucky to do 
dat, suh.” ny 

A short time ago a family was listening in on 
our services. One said, “Well, we are tired of 
hearing this preacher, let’s cut in on some other.” 
They caught a voice from a Church of a large city 
in the State of Oklahoma. What was most singu- 
lar, at first, was, that the home preacher, and the 
far away city preacher were speaking upon the 
identical character in scripture (neither preacher 
knew of the other’s subject). Second, they hap- 
pened to be of different denominations, and, third, 
that the far away man was dealing quite as em- 
phatically with the consequences of sin as the one 
near by. It developed that the party asking for 
the change, said, ““The fellow down South cer- 
tainly didn’t ease us any, did he?”’ . 

Recently I stepped into a local garage. One of 
the employees raised his hand and whispered, 
“Hush! We are having prayer.’”’ On listening, 
there was the voice of a man coming out of a loud 


speaker. Following the prayer was this, “You 
have just heard , Pastor of the 
Church of City. It has been arranged with 


the ministerial association to broadcast every 
morning before eight o’clock a brief devotional 
service with which to begin the day. You are in- 
vited to ‘listen in’ again tomorrow morning. 
Goodbye.” It was a commercial house furnishing 
“The Church” an opportunity for service. 


Our experience shows that Radio Broadcasting 
equipment may be a vital part of the church for 
reaching a countless number, who will hear and 
think where there is a minimum chance for dis- 
traction, and a maximum privilege for meditation. 
Whatever the Church can do to get men to 
eae that much does it move them God 
ward. 


Talent responds readily to our invitation to 
appear and give the best they have. They know 
that the range of possibility is great. We are 
able to select them. 


Financing the radio has not yet become a 
burden to this Church. It has given its services, 
and the public has contributed readily to the im- 
provement and operation fund. 


All of our congregations are on the increase. 
The religious status improves. The listening public 
does not wish us to put out “jazz.” They want 
the services to be dignified and comforting. They 
look to us for that which is good and true. 
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There’s A Rumor 


of Departure in the Air! 
Bible Messages, Vol. 10 


Fifteen Red Letter Sermons 


Written by the Author of Bible Messages at the request of 
many, for a book of striking devotional messages for the 


Sunday Morning Service 


The Titles Challenge Attention 
THERE’S A RUMOR OF DEPARTURE IN THE AIR! 


(A master message, on one of the greatest Bible themes, that ever engaged the mind of man.) 
SOME THINGS A CHRISTIAN SHOULD KNOW 
CHRIST’S GREATEST MESSAGE TO MAN 
THE JEKYLL AND HYDE CHRISTIAN 
STANDING ON THE PROMISES OF GOD 


MAKING THE IRON SWIM *JONAH ABOARD AND OVERBOARD 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE CROSS THE SIGN OF THE LINEN GIRDLE 
THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS FAITH *THE TENTH LEPER 

THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS PRAYER *THE TELL TALE QUESTION 

THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS SERVICE THE REAL MESSAGE OF EASTER 


(*Three Great Revival Messages.) 


Published in loose leaf style, in a De Luxe quality Black Levant Grain Flexible Loose Leaf Cover. 
‘Has three 4 inch rings, 234 inches apart. Convenient inside pocket. Size of page 634 x 4. 


/- EE SE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY -——————————-———--—-— 


Co so. | ME. & B. A. Willard 2202 %cnon 


or Money Order. 


I enclose $_------- for which send me the items checked. 
> .The above Fifteen Messages in the De Luxe Loose Leaf Cover, Vol, 10-.---------------------- wo-r+eeerereen .$2. 5 
‘The Messages Without the Cover (Just the Loose Leaves Only). ..----------------+------- 2222-202 - eo eee ~ 1.50 “: 
- Blank Leaves for Notes and Comment, per hundred-_..----- SS ES ESE era Soe Se : <e _ 


Price of the De Luxe Cover only......-.-.----------------------------- 2-2-2 nena 
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Knowing the Bible, by Raymond C. Knox, 
S.T.D. 277 pp. Macmillan. $2.50. This is not a 
book about the Bible; it is an introduction to the 
Bible books; and these are arranged in chronological 
order, and interpreted from the historical point of view. 
The method of study used is that of the syllabus, 
with reference for further study to standard books 
on the subject. Introductory explanations are given 
of the times and writer or writers of each book of the 
Bible; and these are followed by a Question Outline. 
It is an approved present-day method of historical 
study, and in the hands of an earnest student who has 
access to a modern theological library will yield results 
of great value. It will help the student to understand 
how closely the Bible is related to the life of the times 
in which its several books were written, and to gain 
as well a clear insight into the progressive nature 
of revelation. 

The Scriptures in the Making, by Abigail 
Pearce, M.A. 205 pp. Macmillan. $2.00. The 
author is Prof. of English in Michigan State Normal 
College. This is a very interesting book about the 
Bible — how the O.T. and the N.T. grew, how the 
canons were settled, the testimony of the spade, a 
description of some of the most noted old manuscripts, 
and a summary of the leading versions, from the 
Septuagint down to the great English versions and 
the modern-speech translations. This story of the 
Bible is of absorbing, and at times, even romantic, 
interest. It ought to command wide interest and 
attention. Its information is reliable, and its fine, 
reverent attitude towards the Bible, as a revelation of 
God and His truth, is gratifying. 

The Gist of the Bible, by Alvin E. Bell, D.D. 
169 pp. Doran. $1.50. There is a great demand, we 
believe, for a book of this sort one which shall 
give an intelligent summary of the contents of each 
Bible book. Dr. Bell here does exactly that. Bible 
classes could build up their membership, we feel sure, 
by using this attractive book asa text.  * 

Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, According to 
the text of Burton. 373 pp. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. $4.25. The Greek text of the 
famous history, with an introduction by Canon Bright, 
in English. The Canon gives an interesting account 


of Eusebius, who next to Origen was one of the greatest- 


early Christian scholars. Dr. Bright also appraises the 
writings of Eusebius and characterizes him as worthy 
of a “high place among the great benefactors of 
Christendom — among the great benefactors of man- 
kind.” ; 

The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, by 


Adolf Deissmann, translated by William E. Wilson, . 


B.D. 284 pp. Doran. $2.00. Second edition of this 


outstanding book. We cannot do better than repeat — 


our commendation of the first edition, which ap- 
peared about three years ago. It gives an analysis of 
the message and mission of Jesus, as Redeemer of man- 
kind, which is to be made effective through those who 
accept and serve Him as Master; and also of the way 


REV. I. J. SWANSON, D.D. 


in which Paul conceived the meaning and message of 
Jesus. Dr. Deissmann described Paul as “a great 
religious genius,” and-affirms that to Paul “communiom 
with Christ was the constant vibrating energy off 
Christ.” This book, simple in style, searches ‘“‘the deep: 
things of God” as revealed by Jesus and as interpretedi 
by Paul. It is both mentally and spiritually stimulat- 
ing. 

Discovering Jesus, by William G. Ballantine, D.D..: 
90 pp. Crowell. $1.00. Dr. Ballantine here examines 
the Gospel of John in an attempt to find “‘the real Jesus,’” 
as distinguished from the Jesus of the metaphysicians (of| 
whom John was one, he holds) and the‘‘theological Jesus” 
of Paul. He reacts strongly against historic Christianity, 
which, he says, stood for the religion about Jesus —: 
metaphysical, theological, polytheistic, ritualistic, 
ascetic, monkish, ecclesiastical, sectarian, tyrannical, 
inquisitorial:’’ whereas, as Dr. Ballantine thinks he 
has discovered, the religion of the Nazarene carpenter, 
included just Four Principles of right living: Inclusive 
love, humble service, freedom, common sense. What 
Dr. Ballantine believes about Jesus and His teaching is 
good so far as it goes, but it does not go very far, and 
fails, we believe, to interpret in its fullness and great- 
ness the teaching of the Gospels about Christ. 

Providence, Prayer and Power, by Wilbur Fisk 
Tillett, D.D., LL.D. 838 pp. Cokesbury Press. 
$2.50. Evidently the author has pondered long and 
deeply upon this great theme. He has read widely on 
the subject, and has considered it not only in the 
light of Biblical teaching and practical experience, 
but also in that of philosophy and psychology. His 
conclusions are those of the ripened scholar, thinker 
and Christian; they will prove helpful and inspiring to 
all who read, reflect upon them, and test them in 
practice. He regards Providence as ‘‘God’s method of 
guiding and governing men,” and Prayer as “man’s 
divinely appointed method of governing God’’— within 
limits; and Power as the result of a life in harmony with 
these two forces. Such power, he holds, is an endue- 
ment for service. 

The Spiritual Element in History, by Robert W. 
McLaughlin, Ph.D. 808 pp. Abingdon. $2.50. 
What is the final meaning of history? is the question 


_ Dr. McLaughlin ‘raises, and for’ which he seeks an 


answer from the pages of history. It is a very difficult 
question and one of the utmost importance. He 
finds that history has a spiritual, as well as an economic 
and intellectual meaning. In his last: chapter he 
speaks of Christianity as a “row of historical facts,” 


. and of the inclusion in them of the “‘two most stupend- 


ous facts of all history — the perfection of the character 


- of Christ and the perfection of his teaching.’ While 


it is impossible to. summarize the argument of this 
book within the limits of available space, it may suf- 
fice to say that this is one of the books every thoughtful 
minister should read. 

Modernist Fundamentalism, by Rev. J. R. P. 
Sclater, D.D. 114 pp. Doran. $1.25. Dr. Sclater 
is impatient both with Fundamentalists and Modern- 
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Hymns of Praise 
Nos. 1 and 2 Combined 


Is Now Off the Press 


The Moody and Sankey Gospel Hymns bear an honorable and 
revered name in Christian hymnology. The merger of the Biglow and 
Main Company and the Hope Publishing Company has made it pos- 
sible to publish at this time a worthy successor to this famous series, 
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under the title of 
HYMNS OF PRAISE 
NUMBERS 1 AND 2 
COMBINED. 


Within this new 
book will be found a 
compilation of gospel 
hymns that has en- 
deared itself to genera- 
tion after generation. 


They have endured 
the longest by the esti- 
mate of time because 
they are hymns of rev- 
erence and devotion, 
are inspiring and up- 
lifting and will ever 
hold the affections of 
Christian people. 


All the gospel hymns 
and songs contained in 
HYMNS OF PRAISE 
and H Y MN S30°8 
PRAISE NUMBER 
TWO (duplicates omit- 
ted) will be found in 
this double volume. 


464 pages, strongly bound in a beautiful common cloth, and is 
“unquestionably the greatest value obtainable. Orchestrated. 
Price: $60 per 100, not prepaid; Single copy, 75 cents, postpaid 
Other good books from $25 to $40 per 100 
It Is Always a Pleasure to Send a Free Returnable Sample 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Established 1892 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ists; he holds that all who regard Christianity as the 
religion of redemption through Jesus Christ should 
get together, quit their controversy, and get to work 
for the Kingdom. He believes that historical criticism 
has “enthroned more manifestly Jesus Christ as the 
Lord of the Book.” He discusses the Bible, in the 
right of evangelical scholarship, as Authority, as the 
Written Christ, and as the Rule of faith and practice. 
He finds final authority to lie in personal experience of 
Jesus Christ. Here is a scholar, a liberal thinker, and 
a flaming evangelical preacher. 

Did Paul Know of the Virgin Birth? by Bishop 
R. J. Cooke. 149 pp. Macmillan. $1.75. It is ad- 
mitted that Paul was silent about the Virgin Birth. 
Did he know of it? And if so, why did he keep silent 
about it? These are the questions which Bishop 
Cooke so ably answers. He shows that the primitive 
church knew about the Virgin Birth and believed in it; 
that Luke knew of this belief and must have told 
Paul of it; and that Paul kept silent about it, either 
because it would have encouraged a semi-pagan 
conception of the Messiah, or on the ground that it 
would have provoked Jewish slander of the most of- 
fensive kind. 

Christ’s Last Message to His Church, by William 
Evans, Ph.D. 223 pp. Revell. $1.75. A practical 
and devotional treatment, with applications to twen- 
tieth century conditions, of the Seven Letters to the 
Seven Churches of Asia. Here is plain, practical, and 
pungent sermonizing. 

Creative Personality, A Study in Philosophical 
Reconciliation, by Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Professor 
of Philosophy, University of Southern California. 
820 pp. Macmillan. $2.50. Prof. Flewelling is one 
of the most distinguished disciples of Bowne who, as 
we know, gave wide currency in America to Personal- 
ism. Prof. Flewelling gives here a clear exposition of 
personalism, especially in its relationship to certain 
aspects of philosophic thought which have arisen since 
Bowne’s day. Creative Personality thinks of reality 
as a world of persons with a supreme person at its 
head. It is closely allied to the Christian view of 
life. The book is divided into four sections: Problems 
of Reality, Problems of Thought, Problems of Value, 
and Problems of Life. It shows the weakness of me- 
chanistic philosophy, by pointing out the difference 
- between “‘a mind made up of states of consciousness” 
and ‘‘the unity of self-consciousness.’”” Some of the 
chapters which will especially interest students of the 
subject are, On the nature of reality, The nature of 
life, Evolution an act of intelligence, Is the world 
contingent? Is there space without objects? Infinity 
the outland of knowledge, and Relativity in knowledge 
and life. To others, section four of the book, on the 
Problems of Life, will be of greatest interest, as it 
shows the practical bearing of personalism. 

Lenten Sermons, by Walter B. Greenway, D.D. 
151 pp. H. M. Shelley, Philadelphia. $1.50. The 
author is pastor of the largest Presbyterian church in 
Philadelphia, and preaches to an average of 4,000 
each Sunday. He is also a great soul-winner. These 
Lenten sermons are grouped under four headings: The 
compass of the Cross, The royal Redeemer, The suf- 
fering Saviour, and The seven words from the Cross. 
These are very “human” sermons, with illustrative 


material gathered largely from life; and they are- 


Scriptural sermons, dealing with the basic messages of 
the Cross. They are spiritually refreshing and stimu- 
lating — drafts from the “Well of Living Water.” 
God’s World and Work, by Neal Anderson, D.D. 
160 pp. Revell. $1.25. Twelve sermons by the 
pastor of the Independent Presbyterian Church, 
Savannah, Ga. They disclose the mind and heart of 
a forward-looking, well-read, evangelical minister whose 
faith rests upon the Christ whom the Bible reveals; 
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and of a man in touch with modern scientific thought: 
as well, and with a sympathetic interest in the life 
of his time. 

Sermons and Addresses, by John A. Broadus: 
D.D., LL.D. 3802 pp. Doran. $1.00. Twelve 
sermons and four addresses by one of the great Ameri: 
can masters and teachers of the homiletic art. The 
addresses are now, perhaps, of only historical interest; 
but the sermons still speak needed messages. They 
are worthy of close study by ministers for their felici- 
tous English, their insight into the heart of man, anc 
their clear expositions of Scripture. 

Things That Matter Most, by John Milton 
Moore, D.D. 121 pp. Judson. $1.25. Thirteen 
radio sermons on such great themes as, Civilization’s 
Balance Sheet, The Religious Basis of Social Work: 
When You Pray Say “Father,” You and Your Brother: 
Religion as Service,;-The Mastery of the Soul, and The 
Way of the Cross. Here is preaching that is up-to-the- 
minute, dealing in terms of modern thought and 
knowledge with modern men, and yet saturated with 
the Gospel. It is interesting and also pungent preach- 
ing — it strikes home to conscience and heart. 

An Integrated Program of Religious Education, 
by W. A. Harper, President of Elon College. 152 pp. 
Macmillan. $1.75. The author opens up a rathen 
new, complicated, and yet most important question. 
namely, as to the need, and the method of working out 
an integrated, as distinguished from the present de- 
tached, program of religious education. He regards 
religion as “‘a way of life and religious education the 
process by which we teach boys and girls, men and 
women, to live with and for each other and unto 
God.” He holds that the Sunday school must be 
integrated with the Church and the Church with the 
Sunday school; and that the ideal in religious educa- 
tion is its integration with Week Day and Vacation 
Religious schools and ultimately with instruction in 
the public schools. He discusses an integrated or- 
ganization, curriculum, expressional program, com- 
munity program, program of publishing, budget, 
program of leadership training; and the integrated 
home. This thoughtful and well-balanced discussion 
ought to be read by all interested in the progress of 
religious education. 

The English of the Pulpit, by Lewis H. Chrisman, 
Litt.D., Prof. of English Literature, West Virginia 
Wesleyan College. 155 pp. Doran. $1.50. Here is 
a book that every minister will find it profitable to 
“read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” It gives 
practical counsel on how to gain clearness, force, and 
beauty of style in public speaking; on the introduc- 
tion, organization, and conclusion of a sermon (which 
in many cases is the weakest part of it); the language 
of devotion; the building of a vocabulary; and adds 
appendices giving a list of common errors, errors in 
sentence structure, and the idiomatic use of preposi- 
tions. 

Pulpit Prayers and Paragraphs, by William L. 
Stidger, D.D. 208 pp. Doran. $1.75. Our good 
friend, Dr. Stidger, again puts his brethren under 
great obligation to him, by this stimulating book on 
Pulpit Prayers, Beatitudes, New Commandments, 
and Pulpit Editorials — all of them “linked up with 
life,” to. use his own phrase. That phrase, by the 
way, is the key to pulpit and pastoral sutcess. You 
probably will not adopt all of Dr. Stidger’s sugges- 
tions, but you will get from them, we believe, a fresh 
and more vital attitude to your work. : 

The Pastor’s Corner, by William Melville Curry, 
D.D., Pastor Ninth Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia. 208 pp. Revell. $1.50. Ninety-seven mes- 
sages from The Pastor’s Corner of a church bulletin. 
They surpass anything of this sort that we have 
hitherto seen. Dr. Curry has a special gift for boiling 
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NOW YOU CAN HAVE YOUR WISH 


If you have wished that you could afford a personal copy of 


THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


that wish can now be granted. At the new price of ninety cents (90c) ten thousand chur 
h ’ ) , ches should have no 
difficulty in forming study groups of youth and adults for the discussion and assimilation of this treasury of live 


By JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER 
The breakdowns from worrying which occur so frequently in every man’s circle of business and social acquaint- 


material. 


ances raise the query, ‘‘Who will be the next?” 


Price, 90 cents 


“Will it be my turn?”’ 


Here’s a good human story of how they “get that way” and how you may be getting that way yourself, for it is 


almost everybody's story in these speeding up days. 


It tells you all about the breakdown of a busy man who cracks when the doctor of the insurance company 


refuses to pass him. 


It makes you see that it was not the worries he talked about, but the worries that he kept 


to himself that finally “‘got’’ him. It tells you all that he “went through” to get back on his feet. 


If you yourself or someone whom you dearly love is plainly headed in the same direction, the reading of this 
book may throw the good kind of scare into him that will get him to ease up on himself before it is too late. 


This Believing World 
By Lewis Browne 
Author of “Stranger Than Fiction’’ 


Prescribed reading for a class in Anthropology this 
semester at Yale University. Individual copies pur- 
chased by its 75 members. 

At the top of a list of ten books most useful in its 
work drawn up by the Committee on Good-Will 
between Jew and Christian of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 


The American Library Association, composed of the 
principal librarians of the country, gave it this endorse- 
ment (December, 1926, Booklist): 


“Best popular book on comparative religion that has 
yet appeared.” Price, $3.50 


Reality 
By Canon Burnett Hillman Streeter 
Author of “The Four Gospels,’’ etc. 


“T meet hundreds of men who talk to me as a kind 
of father confessor about their religious difficulties. 
They sincerely and wistfully want to believe, but they 
are honestly bewildered as to what to believe. Canon 
Streeter faces up to the issues that are in their minds in 
untechnical terms, and if we can get them to read the 
book it will do them no end of good.’’—Joseph Fort 
Newton. Price, $2.50 


The Portion for the Children 


By Reverend Frank J. Scribner 

Fifty-two delightful colloquial talks on the essentials 
of Christian behavior that positively are not sermons 
for grown-ups “cut down’’ and made into bad misfits 
for children. Probable price, $1.75 


Systematic Theology 
By Wilhelm Herrmann 


Herrmann’s lecture practice was to dictate a para- 
graph to be taken by the student and then to extempo- 
rize concerning it. This book contains what appears 
to be the final or best form of these constantly revised 
paragraphs for dictation. It is, therefore, very closely 
knit in form and gives the finest essence only of his 
message. Probable price, $1.50 


Price, $2.50 


Visions of the Spiritual World 
By Sadhu Sundar Singh 

No matter what attitude the reader takes toward 
this account of the spiritual world, he will agree that 
these visions acquaint him with the soul of a saint. 4 


: Probable price, $1.25 
The Radiant Tree 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 
Author of “Yule Fire,’’ etc. 

“The Radiant Tree’’ is a collection of poems on the 
Passion and Resurrection of Christ taken from all the 
different periods in our own literature and in that of 
Great Britain, with an introduction telling something 
of the meaning of these grandest of all human experi- 
ences in the lives of modern Christians. 

Probable price, $2.50 


Changing Backgrounds in Religion 


and Ethics 
By H. Wildon Carr 

Dr. Carr takes the stand that the problems of truth 
and goodness have completely changed in our modern 
world. Both matter and life now have to be inter- 
preted not in terms of mechanism, but in terms of 
energy and vitality. Our thought lives not in a world 
which is a beautiful machine, but in a world like unto 
a living organism forever inventing and experimenting 
at the behests of a creative life urge. 

Probable price, $2.00 


The Eloquence of Christian Experience 
By Raymond Calkins 

The argument of the opening chapter and its successor 
is that the earliest disciples of Jesus had no choice but 
to take the position taken by many thoughtful Chris- 
tians today. That point of departure is this: the 
ground of certainty in their faith is not an infallible, 
dogmatic church, nor the Bible as a set of documents, 
nor the exact words and deeds of Jesus, but the experi- 
ence of fellowship with God affected by His personality. 

Price, $2.00 

In Time of Sorrow 
A Book of Consolation 
By Bishop Charles L. Slattery, D.D. 

Tells the reader something of what its author, a true 
man of obvious sincerity, tenderness of spirit, and 
Christian refinement of perception, has been saying to 
men and women, face to face, as he has been going in 
and out among the sorrowing for more than a quarter 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Slattery: Prayers for Private and Family Use --_$1.00 


Jones: Finding the Trail of Life._...-_-------- 1.75 
Palestine and Transjordania__..---.---------- 10.00 
@lampett; Luther Burbank==-- = —--=---==-—-- 1.50 
Schauftier: Adventures in Habit-Craft__.__.-.-. 2.00 
Flewelling: Creative Personality. __--..-------- 2.50 


of a century. Price, $1.50 
Good: The Jesus of Our Fathers_-_-_-_---.--.---- $2.50 
Roberts: The New Man and the Divine Society _ 2.00 
Gilkey: A Faith for the New Generation___-__-- 1.75 
Whitehead: Religion in the Making__---------- 1.50 
Scott: The First Age of Christianity__..------- 1.50 
Turner: Personality and Reality_-.------------ 1.50 


At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 
ATLANTA BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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down and making personal and impressive, the things 
which cannot very well be said in a sermon but need 
to be said for the smooth working, the efficiency, the 
esprit de corps, and the individual, as well as the 
corporate, spiritual life of a church. 

Saint Francis, The Little Poor Man of Assisi, by 
James O. Dobson. 152 pp. Revell. $1.50. Seven 
hundred years after his death, grateful Christendom 
still holds in remembrance Saint Francis, because of 
his noble and literal attempt to embody in his life 
and service Christ’s teaching of ‘‘the love that never 
faileth.’”’ Mr. Dobson tells the story of St. Francis’ 
life and achievements and abiding influence, in a 
graphic and discriminating way. 

The Message of Thomas a Kempis, by Eben 
J. Ives. 104 pp. Revell. 75 cents. You will enjoy 
that immortal classic, ‘“The Imitation of Christ,” in 
larger measure and to greater profit, if you read this 
illuminating analysis and interpretation of its mes- 
sage. 

Day After Day, Compiled and Arranged by Harold 
McA. Robinson, D.D. 103 pp. Westminster Press. 
75 cents. A choice devotional manual for family use. 
It contains Scripture selections, and prayers by 
leading ministers, for daily use, covering thirteen weeks. 
Prayers for the other certain occasions of family life 
are added. This excellent manual is just the thing 
to help parents to establish and make attractive and 
impressive the family altar. 

Making Life Count, by William Watkins Reid. 
166 pp. Abingdon. 75 cents. Filled with practical 
counsels to young people on the kind of vocation 
they should follow, and the common-sense methods 
by which each may determine for himself what vocation 
he is fitted for. The writer describes the various 
Christian vocations and also emphasizes that Christ 
may be equally well-served by those whose talents fit 
them for so-called “‘secular’’ callings. 

The Pilgrim Ship, by Katherine Lee Bates. 215 
pp. The Woman’s Press. $2.00. Nearly all of these 
poems are descriptive of scenes in the Holy Land, 
especially of places having some association with 
Jesus. Quite a number give glimpses of Egypt. The 
author is one of America’s leading poets. Ministers 
should read more poetry of this sort, to give wings 
to their imagination, and deeper faith in the Eternal 
Goodness. Many verses of these poems are valuable 
also for quotation in sermons, for example: 


Should not the glowing lilies of the field 
With keener splendor mark his footprints yet 
Prints of the gentle feet whose passing healed 
All blight from Tabor unto Olivet? 

Border Lands of the Mediterranean, by J. Gray 
McAllister. 294 pp. Copiously illustrated from 
photographs. Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, Richmond, Va. $2.50. Dr. McAllister is a 
professor in Union Seminary, Richmond, Va. He is 
well equipped for writing such a travel book both by 
previous study of the lands bordering the Mediter- 
ranean, which have influenced human history more 
than any others in the world, and also by traveling 
through these lands himself. He has the eye of the 
historian and of the lover of the Bible. He describes 
and interprets what he saw in a vivid way. Take 
the journey in imagination with him, by reading this 
book, and “the glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome” and the significance of Palestine 
and Egypt, both in the past and in the present, will 
cease being a mental blur and will come into sharp 
focus, and you will both see what they are an under- 
stand what they mean. An altogether charming travel 
book, and an interpreter of Bible lands as well. 

Palestine and Transjordania, by Ludwig Preiss 
and Paul Rohrbach. 230 pp. Quarto. 214 photo- 
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gravures and 21 colored. plates from photograph 
taken by Ludwig Preiss. Macmillan. $10.00. The: 
are sixteen pages of introductory description of 
journey through Palestine, together with a summar 
of its history, these are enough to give one a clez 
mental picture of the Holy Land, both past an 
present. The outstanding value of the volum 
however, lies in its wonderful pictures of histor 
places and buildings and types of the present-da 
population; they surpass anything of the sort we ha 
ever seen. For example, take the pictures of th 
pictures of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ar 
the Mosque of the Dome of the Rock. The detai 
given of these buildings, both exterior and interio 
are the finest we have ever looked at, especially tk 
photographs which show their rich interiors, notab] 
the colored tiles of the mosque. Examining these pi 
tures, one gains a new idea of the background of th 
Bible, and finds them of themselves to be an illumina. 
ing commentary on Bible scenes and customs an 
historic places, including, of course, the Holy Cit 
itself. This book deserves a place in every Christia 
home, Sunday school and public library. 


ear hae 
‘WHO AM I?” 


The family record, as found in many an old famil 
Bible, will have to look to its laurels, for its place i 
the life of the home, in anticipation of generations ys 
to come, has been challenged by something new in tk 
line of family records. 


I grant that few of us should be as much concerne 
about who we are as about what we are. Some like t 
juggle with the matter of why we are. Yet there a1 
many of us who find the tracing of ancestral lines 
fascinating hobby. More frequently than not, moi 
time is involved than anything else and the hard labe 
of research, at times seems little worth the untertai 
prize. 

Had our most thoughtless antecedents been cor 
cerned about our knowledge of whence we have sprun; 
they would have started the record of the family tre 
of which we are the furthermost growing twig, at i 
logical place, the root, or at least well down the trun! 
There might then be greater numbers of us less inte 
ested in tracing our remote source than we are now. 
is probable, too, that Alexander the Great and coun 
less others, claiming a similar modifying appellatia 
would lose many of their present day, ambitious. of 
spring. At any rate, a family record, prepared fc 
posterity, was not among those matters our distar 
forebears were greatly concerned about, and it h: 
been left to Dr. W. H. T. Squires to set matters righ 
that in generations ahead there shall be no question < 
to the branching of the tree, at least up to our gener: 
tion. 

In the form of a most attractive and intriguing bool 
Doctor Squires has presented a record, in blank forn 
to be filled in. A complete explanation of the boo 
shows how it is to be used. There is space for’ tt 
record of your boy or girl, or even yourself, and the 
begins the record which runs back through the ‘‘Moth« 
or your Mother’s Mother” to the fifth generation an 
their predecessors in sixteen family lines. 

A record for “‘The Family Overseas,’ ‘“Coloni: 
Times” on down to “Since the World War,” makes it 
very complete volume and one, which, as the authc 
says, “like rare wine, will grow richer as it grow 
older.”’ ‘ 

It is a book which should sell by the thousands. 77 
Expositor is not acting as salesman for the book, bu 
appreciating what such a volume can mean ina famil 
the Expositor will be glad to give more full informatio 
to those who write concerning this book, “Who Am I? 

J.M.R. 
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LANGUACE of TO-DAY 


A new translation retaining the majesty, 
beauty, and reverence of the Authorized Ver- 
Sion, yet crystal clear for the modern reader. 


Why is this the most Accurate, most 
Understandable Version of the Bible? 


Because, first, it presents the Old and New Testaments in the language 
we speak today; obscure and obsolete words, heretofore fully understood 
by the scholar only, are now replaced by their modern counterparts, their 
full meaning released for the reader and student of today by the most 
eminent living Biblical scholar. This version removes the danger of mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation caused by the unfamiliar phraseology 
of older translations, which were clear enough for the early Christians, and 
can be just as unmistakably clear for us only when presented in the lan- 
guage we use today. “‘It is entitled to an honored and necessary place in every 
man’s library who loves the Bible or who desires to know whatit actually says.” 

, . — Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 

Because, second, it is a direct translation from original Greek and 

Hebrew sources, some of which were not available to earlier translators. 


Because, third, the light of modern research has enabled the trans- 
lator to dissipate many shadows in earlier translations. 


“The Man Most Ably Prepared 
for this Great Task” 


Dr. Jowett thus described the author of this translation, the Reverend Professor 
James Moffatt, D.D., LL.D. Dr. Moffat is world-renowned as an authority on 
Hebrew and New Testament Greek —eminent theologian and religious historian. 


use the coupon 
The Old and New Testaments Complete in one rich full Limp Leather Volume. 


To enable you to judge its worth conveniently we 


may own it for $5.00. Heretofore sold for $7.50, 


this vivid and illuminating translation which 


supplements but does not supplant the Authorized x 
Version. | under your special offer. 


If you do not care to keep the volume you need 


George H. Doran Company 


simply return it to us. WpNameseeee ee omen = 


York City .----------------------------------------------------- 
OLR ne nape haba I If you wish Thumb Notch Index, 50c extra, check here 0 I 


2700 Years of 
Revelation 


Mi have given us our Bible. Be- 
tween the fragmentary hand- 
fe written papyrus records of the 
Fy ancient Hebrews and the mod- 
@ ern English Bible of today there 
have passed nearly 3,000 years of 
inspired writing, of divine reve- 
lation, of devoted labor, of he- 
roic martyrdom. Coming to us 
incomplete and imperfect—parts 
lost for centuries and then re- 
gained —our Bible has grown 
gradually. Clouded by primitive 
translation and_ transcripticn, 
suppressed and confused by in- 
quisitions and bias, yet step by 
step through the centuries the 
Word has been more clearly re- 
vealed. And Now 


In 1926 one more great 
step forward — the 


MOFFATT 
TRANSLATION 


“Many persons will now read 
it through sheer interest who 
have never read the old ver- 


sion. 
—Edwin E. Slosson, Director, 
Science Service. 


“T feel sure that this transla- 
tion is bound to win its way into 
the general reading of the 


people. 
— Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


“This volume makes the 
meaning of the Bible more clear 
to the ordinary reader than any 
translation ever issued.” 
—James G. K. McClure, 
McCormick Theolog. Sem. 


**A noble contribution.” 
—Methodist Review. 


“Every Bible student who 
uses this version will feel under 
obligation to this distinguished 
scholar.” —The Expositor. 


You will want to see this superb book for yourself. r a ee 


will be glad to send it post-paid for ten days’ free [| GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, I 
examination. If you find it indispensable, you | 244 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. ] 
now reduced to $5.00 that everyone may possess I Please send me post-paid for free examination, THE HOLY BIBLE ] 


A New Translation, bound in full limp morocco. Within ten days 
I will either return the book or remit $5.00 as payment in full j 


(Expositor 3-27) | 
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Prayer Meetings 


THE CREATIVE HOUR 

Dr. Oswald W. S. McCall, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, is inaugurating a series 
of special mid-week services this evening in the 
parish house. Announcing these services, Dr. 
McCall says: 

“JT want you to be interested in what I’m plan- 
ning for Wednesday evenings. 

“One of my dearest New Year dreams is the 
provision in this church of a period of worship so 
vital — vital to spirit, mind and body — that 
people will come to regard it as the most prized 
and eagerly looked-for time of the week, defending 
it from interference as those who would guard 
the very fountains of life. 

“Just what I am aiming to add to that which 
has already been achieved I cannot describe here. 
I wish to help you to find yourself, to experience 
widest health, to enlarge the power and joy of 
living — by fuller discoveries of God. 

“T want every man or woman whose eyes may 
light upon this to know that he — or she — will 
always be welcome at these meetings: 8-9, one 
hour Wednesday evenings in the parish house. 
In this connection I am indifferent to whether you 
are a member of my church. The welcome is as 
wide as human need. 

“And I want this mid-week period to be known 
as ‘The Creative Hour.’ ’’— Berkeley Gazette, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


THREE MID-WEEK SERVICES 
Rev. M. L. Hainer 

Perhaps your mid-week meeting has never been 
a problem. If that is the case you are fortunate 
for the church today which has a well-attended 
prayer meeting is the exception rather than the 

e. 

No one doubts the value of this service. How 
then can its value be extended to a larger number 
of people? How can the attendance be increased 
without sacrificing the spirit of worship, for no 
pastor wishes to gain crowds at the expense of the 
spiritual values of his services. 

The greatest need is an attractive program. 
There is a sound psychological reason for this. 
People today live in a time of motion pictures, dis- 
play advertising, phonographs and player pianos. 
All of these and other similar things have de- 
veloped a blase attitude of mind which makes it 
almost impossible for people to react to the same 
type of stimulus effective a generation ago. 

During my vacations I go bass-fishing and find 
that the same bait will not always catch fish. 
After a heavy rain the lake is filled with small 
fish washed down by the mountain streams and 
the bass are so fed up on them that minnows are no 
attraction and other bait must be used. Remem- 
ber Christ called his disciples, fishers of men. 

When advertising first came into use the 
merchant got results by using an announcement 


in solid type, but when the public became use 
to that he adopted display advertising and illu 
trations. Now this style is going out and we pay 
over the black ad. Our eye is attracted by th 
color display of the more progressive advertise; 
He sells the same goods he sold a few years ago, bu 
he presents them in a different way. 

The fact that people have become accustome 
to the old style prayer meeting and have los 
interest. in it is not a sign that the world is goin 
to the dogs, but rather one of encouragement i 
that they are responding to God’s universal la 
of progress and demand the same advance in thing 
religious that they see in the realms of commere 
and amusement. Sugar and bread have los 
none of their old time food values simply becaus 
they are delivered today in attractive sanitary ca1 
tons and wax paper wrappers. Neither will the oll 
Gospel be adulterated if it is presented in a mor 
attractive modern way. Why not then try to im 
prove the program of the prayer meeting? 

There are several books published which an 
helpful, the most valuable in my estimatio 
being ‘‘The Mid-Week Service” by Luccock. Th‘ 
is a practical ‘““How’” book. Many other nove 
meetings may be arranged, care always bein! 
taken that they are not merely entertaining, bu 
that they have teaching value as well, and abov 
all that they preserve an unmistakable spirit o 
reverent devotion. 

A little study will result in developing an almos 
countless number of ideas which if well announce: 
and advertised will build up the prayer meetin: 
and make it a real power in the parish. You 
best meetings will be those which you plan youn 
self. 


ik 
THE RAINBOW MEETING 

Text: 2 Peter 1:5-7, which mentions seve! 
things we can add to our basic faith — virtue 
knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, kind 
ness, and charity. Let a color of the rainbov 
represent each — red, yellow, orange, blue, green 
violet, indigo. If you have class rooms aroun: 
the main meeting room, name each after a color 
placing a sign with the name over each door. I 
you do not have rooms, designate parts of th 
main room for different “groups.” Have a sup 
ply of Bibles placed in each room. Prepare enoug] 
slips of paper so you will have enough for one t 
a person and a few over, and write on these th 
names of the colors. Keep these in rotation, no 
grouping the red and green slips, so that whe 
they are distributed as the people come in, severa 
coming in together will not have the same color. 

Take your concordance and seven sheets 0 
paper, each one bearing a heading — virtue 
knowledge, temperance, and so on through th 
list. Under each heading make a list of references 

You are now ready for the meeting. Open witl 
a few live songs and a prayer. Explain the meet 
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Abingdon Books | 


° e B 
The Christlike God Bishop Francis John McConnell 


_ In this thought-provoking volume Bishop McConnell makes a survey of the 
divine attributes from the Christian point of view. 
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«|  TheSpiritual Element in History Rove w. Mctaughin (3 

<@)) “Dr. McLaughlin shows with admirable clearness and vigor the relation OT 

¥ between man’s God consciousness and his annals in the course of time. For the S$ 
first time a distinguished clergyman and author has treated our own past as a u 
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witness to the realities of faith in Jew and Gentile alike,’—From Radio Address 
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_ by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. Net, $2.50, postpaid. : ¥as 
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x Men of the Mysteries Ralph-W: Sockmana ees 
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A group of lectures delivered at De Pauw University, dealing with contempo- 
rary currents of thought, secular as well as religious. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid 


° B 
What May I Believe? Shiny Davison Soper 


Professor Soper’s definite purpose is to help those—students, ministers, 
members of churches—who “‘are troubled and confused over questions of Christian 
doctrine.” Net, $1.75, by mail, $1.90. 


Some Wild Notions I Have Known Bey L. Smith 


What truth is there really in current sayings and phrases? In this book many 
of these utterances that pass for the quintessence of wisdom are put to the test 
and found to be lacking not only in truth but in sense. 

Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
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x) Outline Studies in New Testament History dele Tuttle McEntire Yas 
3 A companion volume to the author’s book, ‘‘Outline Studies in Old Testament ie 
Ses History,” the two forming a valuable study of the Bible from the historical stand- os 
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point and suited especially for the use of Church school classes in Bible study. 
Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65 
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ss’ The Gospel of Opportunity Charles E. Schofield 1 
s The strong and certain note struck in these twelve sermons emphasizes again ‘ = 


the undreamed of possibilities of human life through the grace of God in Jesus 
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Fa Christ. Net, $1.25, postpaid. ¢ ; 
Se 9 By aR 
#) - The Interpreter’s House Charles Nelson Pace 
2) These sermons face life’s problems with honesty; consider its issues with the 


spirit of understanding, exalt the things of heart, mind, and spirit that are essen- 
tial; strive always to be helpful to those who would see life whole; and point the 
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: aspiring soul to Him who said, “I am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life.” 
= x Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
SQV e O By 
2%) Recreational Leadership of Boys _Witiam ratph LaPorte 
© Replete with practical suggestions that will, if employed in the right way, 
3 S greatly increase the efficiency of those who are interested in the physical, spiritual, 


intellectual, moral, and social development of youth. 
Net, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 
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ing, calling attention to the rainbow as God’s sign 
of promise following the showers and show the 
blessings he has poured out on his people. Sing 
a verse of “There shall be showers of blessings” 
asking the pecple to go while singing to the room 
designated by the slip of paper they hold, and 
there to consider together the blessings of the 
Almighty. Select one from each group to act 
as leader, handing each leader one of the reference 
lists. If you prefer, the leaders may be selected 
before the meeting and let them prepare to lead, 
though this detracts from the surprise element 
of the meeting and they are apt to try to “‘teach.” 
Without preparation all feel they are on the 
same basis and better results follow. 


After twenty minutes are spent in this way, let 
them return to the main room singirg the second 
verse cf the same hymn and you will have no dif- 
ficulty filling the rest of the time with testimonies. 
They have brcken the ice in the group meeting 
and will have mcre courage to speak in the larger 
rocm. Besides, they will never again see a rainbow 
without thinking of this meeting. 


II. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT 


Have scripture verses brought in with the 
word lightin them. Talk on this theme and toward 
the close introduce the surprise element of your 
service. Set up your stereopticon and provide 
one slide only —Hoffman’s picture of Christ 
with a lantern in his hand, knocking at the door. 
On the back of a chair tack a piece of white paper 
reaching to the floor. This should be the width of 
the chair. Before the service throw the picture on 
the screen and place the chair, back to stereopticon 
and seat touching screen, so that the lantern in 
the picture will fall on the paper on the chair back. 
On the seat place a candle hidden from the audi- 
ence. Turn off the stereopticon until you are 
ready to use it. 


Open the service with an appropriate hymn, 
“The light of the world is Jesus” or “Send the 
light,” asking all present to form a circle around 
the room while singing. While they are doing 
this, light the candle on the chair, then pass around 
the circle and hand each one a short taper. These 
may be secured at the ten cent store. When you 
have returned to the platform, have the stereop- 
ticon turned on and all other lights turned off. 
Speak of Christ the light of the world who has 
entrusted the passing on of this light to us. Now 
light your own taper from the concealed candle 
which gives the appearance of lighting it in the 
lantern of Christ, then light the taper of the one 
next to you, and have him pass the light to the 
next person and so on around the circle. When 
the last taper has been lighted there is a circle of 
light starting and ending with Christ and the 
audience is prepared for any kind of an appeal 
for loyalty or service. Close with, Blest be the 
tie that binds. In case your screen is so arranged 
that you cannot use the idea of the concealed 
candle, place the lighted candle on the open Bible 
and proceed as before. 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH BIBLE LANDS 


This is also a group meeting. The differen 
rooms are named Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Bethany 
etc. To each room is assigned a guide who hat 
prepared before the meeting a story of the incident 
which took place in the city represented. Pia 
tures can be secured from many sources, som 
at nominal cost, to make their talk more interest: 
ing. After a short devotional service the audi 
ence is divided into groups and while singing 
We’re marching to Zion, they go to the room 
designated. From three to five minutes are spent 
in each room where they hear the lecture by thi 
guide. ~Then another verse is sung and eacl 
group moves to the next room, singing as they gc 
This is continued until all the cities have beer 
visited when the tourists again assemble in th 
main room and the rest of the evening is devotee 
to the showing of stereopticon pictures of thy 
Holy Land. 


TVs 


THE ROMANCE OF FANNY CROSBY 


She would merit attention if only for the ex 
traordinary span of her glorious life. Ninety-fivé 
years old when she died, her life overlapped thai 
of every President of the United States excep’ 
Washington. She was a personal friend of many 
Presidents, an honored co-worker with Moody 
and Sankey, an intimate comrade of Henry Clay 
She wrote her first poetic work as a little girl o 
eight, and composed her last hymn on the day o 
her death. 


She would deserve our gratitude if only for the 
tremendous volume of her work. She sold 5,70 
hymns to one publishing firm, Bigelow & Main 
and she added 2,700 other hymns through othe: 
firms. She used at least 100 assumed names, anc 
we sing many of her best poems without recogniz: 
ing her. If we were to sing four new hymns of her: 
every Sunday from now on, I should be more thar 
seventy-three years old before we used up all she 
wrote. Her own works alone would make thirteer 
complete hymn-books as large as ours. Theodore 
Cuyler truly said, ‘“‘SShe has set more voices tc 
praising God than any woman in the world.” 

Yet the outstanding fact about her is that she 
was blind. A little baby girl, she was cruelly 
treated by a doctor, and a hot poultice seared out 
her sight. They hoped to restore her sight; but 
when she was eight years old, specialists said tha’ 
she could never see. She went home and wrote he! 
first poem that day. 


“Oh, what a happy soul I am! 
Although I cannot see, 
1 am resolved that in this world 
Contented I will be. 


“How many blessings I enjoy 
That other people don’t! 
To weep and sigh because I’m blind 
I cannot nor I won’t.” c 
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Dennett, T’. Pub. Price 

gbetters World ae. eset ee ee $1.25 
Joseph, O. L. 

The gd TOY, 2 SS ee ae Se ee 1.25 
Skrine, J. H 

Rho survivalloh Jesuss 5242.0 2-~ = - esc = 2.00 
Begbie, H 


The Ordinary Man and the Extraordinary Man __ 1.50 
Kelman, J 


mone Warand Preaching 2.2m =) oo ue ee 1.50 
Covert, W. C. 

New Furrows in OL UR Sh Eis, ee EB Se 1.50 
Miller, G. A. 

Phethiferkmciente sees sobs ose a 2 1.00 
Boggess, A. C. 

RUbrsis Pla vaya Oia 2 ee A eee Pe: -75 
Harkness, G. E. 

The oe and thé Immigrants 3 5-2. 42 1.50 
Decker, F. H. 

Whrist’a. daxpertence of Godeo) 2-2 see 1.25 
Crooker, J. H. 

whe Church of Tomorrow =-- === 2-- oe 1.25 


1cSale Religious Books 1c Sale 


A Sale that is Unique in the Selling of Religious Books 


Finney, R. L. Pub. Price 

Personal Religion and the Social Awakening__-____ +75 
Foster, J. M. 

Torsnowlandito Believes] seen -90 
Tobie, W. N. 

Studiesin*the Atonement... -_._ os ee eee -75 
Grose, G. R. 

Religionsand:the Mind... --- -.2)-28e ee 1.00 

The Outlook for Religion s.sse 200 sae meee aoe 75 
Cooke, R. J. 

Freedom of Thought in Religious Teaching______- 1.00 
Clark, L. C. 

The Worshiping Congregation_.._.....--------- 1.00 
Wolcott, P. C. 

Modern Values and Their Christian Sources- ----- 1.00 
Seebach, J. F. 

‘The Bookiof Wreeman=2 3. eee eee 1.25 
Ballard, H. A. 

On the Bridge (Devotional) 52202 2-2- =e 1.25 
Barton, W. E. 

From Hitherto Unpublished Gospels_ ----------- 1.00 


Any of the Above Books 49c, or Two for 50c, Postpaid 
en eee 


Banks, L. A. Pub. Price Tully, Thos. Pub. Price 

SauloWinning Stories: 2. ee sone $1.50 The Sons of Jacob and Their Tribal Blessings_____ 1.75 
Jeffs, H. Simpson, P. C. 

The Art of Addressing Children__._____________- 1.50 Church}Erinciples 22-2 == se See 1.75 
Nelson, D. ewis, J. 

The Cause and Cure of Infidelity_____________-- 1.50 Smut, ee in the 20th Century__...._______- 1.50 
Huffman, J. 

Progressive Unfolding of the Messianic Hope-_--_-_- 1.50 aes and His Sermon =e =.= seas eae 1.50 
Wareing, E. C. eats Sane 

Critical Hours in a Preachers Life.____________-_ 1.25 Sine. oh ape and Religions of the World________- 1.60 
Stirling, Jas. ake 

Christ’s Vision of the Kingdom of Heaven_______ 2.75 Gladion oon of Life----------------.------------ 1.25 
Campbell, R. J. } TheInterpreter: o.com ae oe ee 1.50 

mheptadderiot ‘Christs222 2-2-2 a--- see = <= 1.25 Songs for Little Ones at Home (Compilation) _____ 1.25 
Strayer, P. M. Roberts, R. 

Reconstruction of the Church_--_.--_---------- 1.50 Whats ;Bestr Worth Sayings. se 1.25 
Jellie, W. Harvey Brierly, J. B y 

The Wisdom of God and the Word of God _-_-_--- 1.75 Selectionsitrom| Brierlyse oss eee eee 1.50 
Stoddart, J. T. Lawson, J. G. 

The Case Againstispirituglisma=. 2222-2252. 1.50 Daily Mannay... 5223 2 f =e ees eee 1.00 

Any of the Above Books 89c, or Two for 90c, Postpaid 

Garvie, A. E. Pub. Price Gordon,G. H. Pub. Price 

Studies i oh the Inner Life of Jesus---=-.---.------ $2.00 Aspects of Infinite Mystery_-_--_-__- PEE Bees ays | 2.00 
Forsyth, P SEE Tatention of Ells Soll 2.00 

E. e Intention o IS POUlS. 2-2 Lose ee eee fe 

The Work oe @hristeaseresa2sseese—- eases == 1.50 Hallock; R:C. 
Wharton, M. B. Dramatized Sermons =. 520. 2/48. A ee 1.50 

Famous Women of the New Testament-_-_-_------ 1.50 Simpson, H. L. 

Famous Women of the Old Testament-_-___--_--- 1.50 Altara-of Earth. 02 to eee eee 2.00 

Famous Men of the Old Testament--_--_-_------- 1.50 Mouzon, E. D. 
Ward, J. W. The?ProgramiofiJesus2ss 452282. sone ee ee 1.50 

The Master of the Twelve.._..---------------- 1.50 Hutton, J. A. 
Talmadge, T. D. Victory OveriVictory#= 22.6522. see a ee ee 1.75 

New -Labernacle:Sermonss.=-----22--2---.----= 1.50 Ellis, J. 

Preachers) Helpss<..22.2= a2 ses eee ee eee 1.25 

Hood, P Id of Anecdot 1.50 Lawson, J. G. 

The Wor ETN NE OOS FI aa F een Thoughts About God. et. 2 eee 1.50 
Dalrymple, D Smith, G. 

Whe Mantle of Elijah_-....-----------.1.-22--2 1.50 The Forgiveness of Sins___.-__----------------- 1.50 
Nicoll, W. R. Kerchner, F. D. 

Book of Family IW OrshiP2ose ct pe awcoeaecuse sass 1.75 Sermons for special Days_~.--ases-5s-eeesse eee 1.50 


Any of the Above Books $1.24, or Two for $1.25, Postpaid 


Only a fortunate purchase enables us to offer fifty sets of 
The Complete Sermons of Phillip Brooks 
in 10 volumes, full cloth binding, boxed. Published at $20.00, while they last only $7.35. 


The Westminster Press 


125 N. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 
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It is the terrible circumstance which gives pecu- 
liar poignancy to her priceless hymns. She was 
remembering how it felt to be a blind baby, cud- 
dling into protecting caresses, when she wrote, 
“Safe in the Arms of Jesus.”’ She was recalling her 
girlhood experiences when she clutched at the 
garments of her parents for guidance, when she 
penned, “Saviour, more than life to me, I am 
clinging close to Thee.”” The memory of voices 
which died away into silence before she could 
reach and identify them was in her mind as she 
wrote, “I am Thine, O Lord, I have heard Thy 
voice.’ She was recalling footsteps which sped 
past her without stopping, when she sang, “Pass 
me not, O gentle Saviour.”’ And her life of dark- 
ness, with thousands of lovely scenes described, but 
never witnessed, was the background of her beauti- 
ful stanza: 


“Some day when fades the golden sun 
Against the rosy-tinted west 
My blessed Lord shall say, “Well done,’ 
And I shall enter into rest; 
And I shall see him face to face, 
And tell the story, ‘Saved by grace.’ ” 


Her tragedy emphasis her testimony. Her limi- 
tation was a sounding-board for her witnessing. 
Songs in the nights of disappointment are the songs 
which really tell. Words of faith which arise from 
the sobs of pain—these are the words which 
carry conviction. Calvary lifted Jesus high 
enough so that He could never be hid. 

Perhaps these trials, which seem so hard for 
you now, are part of God’s plan to make your 
testimony really worth while. Hear this withered 
blind woman as she walks tremblingly out over 
the horizon of life into eternity, singing in her 
quavering little voice: 


“Lead me, Oh my Saviour, lead me; 
What have I on earth beside? 
While a pilgrim and a stranger, 
Be thou still my faithful guide. 
Lead me, lead me, all my journey here below; 
If Thy gracious hand uphold me, 
Then how gladly will I go.” 
— Rev. Bernard C. Clausen, D.D. 


The Church Kitchen 


(Continued from page 675) 

agreeable way of raising funds to help pay their 
building indebtedness. When the women’s socie- 
ties have all day meetings, they find it most 
convenient to serve luncheons at the church. 
Every Christmas this church gives a bazaar and 
serves turkey dinners to hundreds of people. 
Class dinners, special club dinners, Boy Scout 
wiener roasts, and Father and Son banquets are 
other occasions where they have found their 
kitchen indispensable. 

Careful planning of the church kitchen and 
banquet hall is necessary to insure smooth and 
rapid service. Confusion and delays may be 
avoided by proper arrangement of the equipment, 
and the comparatively short serving period makes 
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speed an important factor. Every church kitcher 
differs in some respects from every other churck 
kitchen, and these differences must be taken inte 
consideration in each individual case. However 
there are certain fundamental principles which 
apply to all church kitchen layouts, and the 
writer believes that a description of a model churclt 
kitchen should give the layman a working basi: 
for solving his own particular problem. 

Consequently, we will consider a room 30 fee: 
by 90 feet and locate the partition separating 
kitchen and dining-room 15 feet from the rear 
wall. Such a partition should have a serving 
window 20 feet long and 2 feet high, starting 3 feet: 
from the floor. Doors enclosing the entire opening 
should be arranged to slide up out of the way 
when serving. Back of the partition on the kitchen 
side, we will place a long counter into which wil! 
be set a steam table. On one end will be the urn 
tray and coffee urn. 

This arrangement lends itself well to the cafe- 
teria style of service which is growing increasingly 
popular in churches. The waitresses start at 
one end of the counter, pick up a salad or pastry, 
then move on to the steam table, where they 
receive the balance of the meal, and finally to the 
coffee urn at the other end of the counter. Self- 
service, when desired, is also successful with 
this type of serving counter. 

Heavy maple strips form the top of the counter 
which rests upon a 1)4-inch iron pipe stand with 
ball feet. The bottom portion should be enclosed 
with galvanized iron on the back and ends, and 
the front may either be left open or enclosed with 
galvanized iron sliding doors. The interior is to 
be used for dish storage and is supplied with one or 
two galvanized iron shelves. This fixture as well 
as all other equipment going into the church 
kitchen must be strongly made and of sanitary 
construction. Home standards may not be used as 
a basis for proper construction of church equip- 
ment, as this equipment must be built to stand up 
over a long period of years under much harder 
conditions. 


A steam table approximately 6 feet long is an 
essential part of the service counter. Cooked 
foods such as vegetables, meats, soups, etc., may 
be prepared beforehand, and kept piping hot until 
ready to be served. Polished cold rolled copper 
tinned on the inside is suitable for the top of the 
steam table. This top should be securely braced at 
all joints, and fastened to a water pan constructed 
of copper, also cold rolled and tinned on the inside. 
The steam table is to rest on a 2x2-inch angle iron 
stand, furnished with toe feet, and is also to have 
one galvanized iron shelf. The lower portion of 
the steam table may easily be converted into a dish 
heater and it is a good plan to do this as food 
served in hot dishes retains its heat much longer. 
An 8-inch selected maple carving board, running 
the entire length of the steam table, should be 
fastened to the framework by wrought iron 
brackets. 

The steam table may have any desired arrange- 
ment of pans and jars, according to the require- 

(Continued on page 752) 
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SUPPLIES FOR EASTER 


Gifts of Eastertide 


A new Easter Service 
of Christian Education, 
Something different. 
More attractive than the 
ordinary service. Deep 
spiritual significance is 
shown in every song and 
recitation. 

His Gifts tous and Our 
Gifts to Him are empha- 
sized in this service with 
selections from the Scrip- 
ture in which all take 
part. $6.00 a hundred; 
$3.25 for fifty ; 80 cents 
a dozen; single copy, 7 cents. 


A seAvi 


ee 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Easter Offering Envelope 


An appropriate design of a church and Easter 
flowers, lithographed in full colors. Well made of 
a good stock of paper. Space is provided for name, 
address, and amount. Size, 354 x 23g inches. 40 
cents a hundred; $3.50 a thousand. 


Easter Folders 


No, 1125 No. 1126 


Nos. 1125 and 1126. Two folders for the chil- 
dren. The designs on the front are very clever and 
the Easter poem and Bible verse will be appreciated 
by the young folks. Size, 24 x 3}4 inches. Gold 
edges. Set of ten folders and ten envelopes, 30 
cents. 


Easter Crosses 


Decorative landscapes and flower designs with 
Scripture verse. Small size, 4x 2% inches, $2.00 
a hundred, Large size, 5 x 314 inches, $3.00 a hun- 
dred. 


Easter Post-Cards with 
Scripture Verses 


No. 1120. A series of religious post-cards with 
appropriate Easter verses. Beautifnl designsin full 
colors. $1.25 a hundred. 


Easter Greeting Card 


Jin Gasret 
Geesring 


No. 1132. A charming design of achurch window 
with a group of Easter flowers in full colors, Con- 
tains an Easter greeting and a verse with a wonder- 
ful Easterthought. Size, 344x 5inches. Each card 
with anenvelope. $2.50 a hundred. 


Send for Illustrated Circular of Our Complete Line of Easter Supplies 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
1107 McGee St., Kansas City 


125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 


313 W. Third St., Los Angeles 
223 Church St., Toronto 


Order from Our Nearest House 
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Nos. 
53x 


153x 


73x 


178x 


Handy Size—Minion black-faced type. 
Larger Type—Brevier black-faced type. 


Helps on the page where needed 


SCOFIELD 
Reference Bible 


Edited by REV. C. I. SCOFIELD, D.D. 
Assisted by Eminent Scholars 


Four New Styles 


PrintTED on Oxrorp Inp1IA PAPER 
HANDY SIZE EDITION 
Size, 7x 444 x 15/16 in. 


French Morocco, divinity circuit, silk, round 
corners, red under gold edges__..----------- 
With ae of Scripture Proper Names, 

Oxford Subject Index, Concordance 
and Maps (14% inches thick) 


French Morocco, divinity circuit, round corners, 
red under goldiedges_ -.-.<s.----------=--—- 


LARGE TYPE EDITION 
Size, 84x 5% x 15/16 in. 


French Morocco, silk eee round corners, red 
undergoldiedges@= =~ = sn— A ee ee 


With Dictionary of Seniiure Proper Names, 
Oxford Subject Index, Concordance 
and Maps (1 inches thick) 


French Morocco, silk sewed, round corners, red 
ander yold edged] <2 5.2 2. ee 2 ee 


Also the Following Styles 
TWO SIZES—The same, page for page 
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$7.00 


8.50 


Size, 7x4 14 inches. 
Size, 8144x5 % inches. 


Handy Size Large Type 
No. Price No. Price 
40 $1.95 mere mostage- extras soe ee 90 $2.75 
50 2250 CIOUR we eon os os oo a eae eoeee 70 3.25 
51 5.00 French Morocco, limp______--_--- (a 6.00 
53 5.50 |French Morocco, divinity circuit.___| 73 6.50 
59 7.00 |Persian Morocco, divinity circuit, 

leather lined to edge, silk sewed___}| 79 8.50 
OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION 
55x 8.00 |French Morocco, divinity circuit, 
leather lined to edge, silk sewed___] 75x 10.00 
58x 8.50 |Alaska Seal, limp, leather lined____| 78x 11.00 
59x 9.00 |Persian Morocco, divinity circuit, 
leather lined to edge, silk sewed___| 79x 11.50 
65x 10.50 |Real Morocco, divinity circuit, calf 
lined to edge, silk sewed________ 85x 12.75 
68x 13.00 |Sealskin, divinity circuit, calf lined 
to edge, silk sewed__.__..______ 88x 16.50 
Interleaved Edition 
265x 16.50 |Real Morocco, divinity circuit, calf 
lined to edge, silk sewed_________ 285x 19.00 
With Concordance, etc. 

153 6.50 {French Morocco, divinity circuit, 

(Wihite Paper) eee see 173 7.50 
155x 9.50 |French Morocco, divinity circuit, 
leather lined to edge, silk sewed___|175x 11.50 
158x 10.00 |Alaska Seal, limp, leather lined _ 178x 12.50 
159x 10.50 {Persian Morocco, divinity circuit, 
leather lined to edge, silk sewed___| 179x 13.00 
165x 12.00 |Real Morocco, divinity circuit, calf 
lined to edge, silk sewed________ 185x 14.75 
With Cyclopedic Concordance 
353 7.00 |French Morocco, divinity circuit,| 473 8.00 
Oxford India Paper Edition 
359x 11.00 |Persian Morocco, divinity circuit, 
leather lined to edge, silk sewed__| 479x 13.50 
With Dr. Torrey Helps 
GO Te2.70% | Cloth: 22 Se 3. 2 eee T0T 3.50 
Oxford India Paper Edition 
65xT11.00 |Real Morocco, divinity circuit, calf 
lined to edge, silk sewed________ 85xT13.50 


Thumb index on any style, 50¢ extra. 


At all Booksellers or from 


Oxrorp University Press 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City 
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Choosing an Organ 
(Continued from page 691) 

No. 7. In these days of modern electric actions 
it is possible to amplify considerably the tonas 
variety of organs through judicious borrowirg ox 
unifying of stops. Such borrowing or unifying, 
when done indiscriminately, is positively detrimen+ 
tal rather than helpful to the tone of the organ: 
In his book on “Organ Registration,’”” Mr. Everett! 
E. Truette cites the case of the small boy wha 
changes his ten-cent piece for two nickels, for the 
reason that two nickels seem bigger than one ten- 
cent piece. The comparison is obvious. Many 
specifications contain much borrowing and uni- 
fying which is not clearly indicated. You should 
insist that the specifications indicate clearly the 
number of pipes in each stop, that when borrowed 
the word “Notes” should be used to designate the 
stop, that when borrowing the source of the stop: 
should be clearly shown. Tremelos, couplers, 
combination pistons, etc., should not be counted 
as stops. A summary should be a part of the speci- 
fication; this summary clearly showing the actual 
number of speaking pipes in each division. 

No. 8. The type of wind chest is one with which: 
you should be at least fairly familiar. There are, 
generally speaking, two distinct types of chests, 
one the universal, the other the individual chest.. 
Both are good when used by reliable builders.. 
The individual chest, however, possesses many 
marked advantages when used under certain: 
conditions, and being scientifically designed to 
deliver the proper amount of air demanded for 
each stop, it assures ample wind supply for all 
demands. 

No. 9. Swell Boxes should be made of heavy 
material, preferably sheathed with an air space and 
deadening materials between the sheathing. The 
shades should be at least two inches thick, should 
be beveled, and bushed with felt. They should 
be noiseless, close tightly, and operate instantan- 
eously. Modern electric Swell Action is adjust- 
able so that every gradation of tone may be ob- 
tained. 

No. 10. The Console may be one of three types; 
draw-knob — which is perhaps the oldest style 
console, tilting tablet (or stop-keys) now used by 
most of the builders, or Luminous Pistons, used 
by only one builder. Your investigation should 
cover all three types. The strictly modern con- 
sole is all-electric in its operation and construc- 
tion, is accessible, and does not occupy a great 
amount of floor space. It contains instantly ad- 
justable combination pistons, making it unneces- 
sary for the organist to open up the interior of 
the console to adjust the piston. The usual 
mechanical accessories making for ease in playing 
and handling the instrument are included. 


No. 11. Many builders purchase their pipes and 
parts from organ supply houses. Naturally this 
means that the pipes are entirely devoid of the 
individual characteristics of tone, scales, ete., 
commonly associated with the better grade of 
organ builders. Builders of size and importance 
make their own pipes in their own plants, of scales 
which they have developed and designed. They 
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Another CITY OF 
HALL ORGANS 


Richmond, Virginia 


It was of the Hall Organ in St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, Richmond, that the 
following unsolicited written tribute was 
received from the eminent concert or- 


ganist, RALPH KINDER: 


“If this organ is a sample of your work I take off 
my hat to you. The instrument was an inspiration.”’ 


churches until five had been installed, and as each church 

was confident they had the finest organ in all Richmond, 
it was only natural for others to ask how such admittedly uniform 
superlative excellence was attained. 


\ S one Hall organ followed another into Richmond, Virginia, 


For an answer one must go into the Hall factory and watch ex- 
ecutives and craftsmen poring over blueprints of church interiors. 
Here, in an atmosphere akin to that of the ancient guilds, work 
Hall designers and craftsmen of marvelous skill. 


So sure is their knowledge of organistic requirements, so remark- 
able their ability to build an organ that will surmount every struc- 
tural obstacle in the church, that they have become veritable 
masters in the creation of instruments lavishly rich in tonal beauty. 


Hear a Hall Organ anywhere in America and you will feel that 
it is an instrument in which it seems all the world’s beauty of ex- 
quisite tone lies hidden, waiting but for the organist to release it, 
that all who hear may be thrilled and ennobled. Send for a list of 
Hall Organs and hear those nearest you. The Hall Organ Com- 
pany, West Haven, Conn. 


HALL 


ORGANS 
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secrets of’ 
Stained glass 


Be in the dim days when stained glass 


(4 


making was a secret art, the Milanese 

took care that tenets of the craft should 
not leave their city. When an artist-glazier 
escaped, guns of the city were fired and a search 
begun. 

The making of fine stained glass windows is 
no longer a secret art; but it is a rare one. Just 
as in The Middle Ages, fine windows today are 
a result of long-practiced skill, best of materials 
and craft-devotion of their makers. 


In executing stained glass windows, The 
Jacoby Guild combines the ideals of Old World 
makers with all the worthy advances that the 
New World has developed. 


* 


Our interesting “Handbook on 
Stained Glass” will be sent to 
you free. Ask for Booklet rr2. 
Jacoby Art Glass Guild, 2700 St. 
Vincent St., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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have a staff of voicers who are specialists in certain 
lines of tone production and thus impart a dis: 
tinctive characteristic tone to the instrument: 
Wood which is used should be free from flaws: 
should be first air-dried, then kiln-dried for a long 
period. Wood which is quickly dried becomes 
case-hardened, and will eventually split or warp.’ 
Cables should be insulated properly, each wire 
having at least two windings of protective ma- 
terials, all being assembled into a cable which 
is further protected against dampness or destruc- 
tive conditions. Magnets should be of construc- 
tion which will not permit sticking armatures, 
should be easily adjustable, made preferably with 
a solid brass machined base. 

No. 12. Whenever possible, the organ should be 
so installed as to eliminate the necessity of mitre- 
ing (bending over) the open bass pipes of the 
organ. This practice, together with that of 
plugging or “‘stopping’”’ the basses, is positively 
detrimental to the foundation tone of the instru- 
ment. Not only is the tonal quality and volume: 
of the organ impaired, but the obstructions in the 
organ chamber caused by bent-over pipes impair 
the acoustical qualities and mixing qualities of the: 
chamber to a marked degree. 

No. 18. What special features are offered by 
each builder? Of what particular value are these 
in your installation? In these days of progress 
organ builders are constantly seeking to improve’ 
their work, and the Patent Office at Washington 
is recording many new devices and ideas for the 
improvement of organs both tonally and mechani- 
cally. Check up the exclusive features of each 
builder. 

No. 14. Will alterations be necessary for the in- 
stallation of the organ. The interior constructions 
of organs differ to a certain extent. Some types 
of action, chests, etc., require more room than 
others, both in floor space and height. Extensive 
alterations to your building may prove costly. 
Ascertain how the organ will be installed, whether 
it will give satisfaction in the location your archi- 
tect has planned, and have the builder of the 
organ give you an accurate outline of exactly 
what will be needed as preparation for the installa- 
tion of the instrument. 


No. 15. The length of time necessary for the 
installation of the organ after it arrives at your 
church is determined largely by the work done at 
the factory. Has the organ been previously 
erected at the factory? Good builders find it ad- 
vantageous to erect the organ, make up the 
cables, test out the action, etc., in the factory be- 
fore shipment. This saves turning the church 
into an organ factory for a long period of time, 
and it is of advantage also in that the builder is 
able to do the detail work where it can be done 
best, and by the men who make each individual 
part of the instrument. 

No. 16: You may have a local organ tuner who 
is capable in every way of looking after your 
instrument. If not, you must depend upon 
service from a distant point. You have a right 
to expect that the builder of your instrument will 
offer you his service in its upkeep and mainte- 
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Helps You Develop Leaders 


PADRING a little Miessner piano to your equipment 
encourages your right-hand workers in every branch 
of church activity. Makes the vital force of music quickly 
available for any room in the building — real music, 
ample in volume for your main auditorium, more beautiful 
in tone than anyone dreamed was possible until the Miess- 
ner was built. 


Only in the Miessner will you find the Sono-Rim a 
revolutionary development in sounding-board construc- 
tion. It gives this compact, portable piano — only 
3 ft. 7 in. high, weighing only 375 lbs.—atone acknowledged 
by many musicians as superior to that of a small grand. 
Mail the coupon for complete information. 


If you are offered lower prices, remember that a 
small-size case may contain a Miessner instrument— 
or just a “cut-down” piano, expensive at any price. 

“Get all the facts before you buy. 


MIESSNER 


THE UTTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


Miessner Piano Co., 
140 Reed Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


IK) 


Please send me the Meiss- 
ner catalog, details of 
your 10-day trial offer, 
and special price to 
churches. 
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Send for 
Free Sample 


UST mention make of 

duplicator you use and 
we will send you samples of 
the latest Arlac Dry Stencil. 
Do this now if you desire to 
improve your duplicating, as 
well as save time and money. 


Arlac is an imported stencil, 
made by a secret process. It is 
easier to use, lasts longer afid 
makes brighter, snappier type 
and pictures. 


Arlac 


Dry 
Stencils 


need no moistening_ 


easier to cut 
don’t fill type 


Used with Arlac Ink and Arlac 
Quick Drying Correction 
Fluid, you can get work far 
better than you ever dreamed 
of. All we ask is a trial. 


Arlac 
Dry 
Stencil 
Corp’n. 


423 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh 
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nance at a reasonable cost. Ascertain this cost,, 
also the nearest service point. Well made instru-: 
ments require a minimum amount of care and ad-: 
justment. 

Place the order for your organ, then, only after’ 
a most careful and impartial investigation. Ask: 
the builder for a list of installations. Find out; 
how the organs he built ten, fifteen, twenty years: 
ago are holding up. Find out how expensive they’ 
are in upkeep, and what people in general think: 
about their organs. Such an investigation is wel-: 
comed by the good builder, and will mean that; 
twenty years from now you will not be put to: 
the expense of buying another organ. 


JUNIUS B. REMENSNYDER, D.D., LL.D. 

It had been only a day or two since I had stood. 
by that freshly turned mound which had reunited. 
father and mother, when Doctor Remensnyder’s: 
little letter came to me from a heart sharing my’ 
grief. It was short, only a few words, written in: 
that unmistakable hand I had long since come to’ 
revere. ‘I write to express my earnest sympathy.. 
What a comfort to know*that his life was spent: 
in the service of that-God into whose presence he! 
has gone,” it said. 

I have never seen Doctor Remensnyder, yet: 
because of our many letters, I had come to think 
of him as a friend I had known and loved for 
years. Now he has gone, leaving those who 
mourn his going, that self-same consolation with 
which his letter to me was so freighted —‘‘What 
comfort to know that his life was spent in the 
service of that God into whose presence he has 
gone.” 

Dr. Junius B. Remensnyder was a friend of the 
Expositor and has contributed numerous articles 
for Expositor publication. The life which he 
has “spent in the service of that God into whose 
presence he has gone,’? was unusual in many 
respects. It was unusual in its length and we find 
one who looked upon length of life as simply in- 
crease in Opportunity, for out of his eighty-six 
years he spent sixty-one in the Gospel ministry 
and forty-two of the sixty-one as pastor of St. 
James’ Lutheran Church of New York City. 
During his seminary years he forsook his class- 
room for the ranks of the Union Army and was 
one of the few, still living, who heard the delivery 
of that address which was destined to go down in 
history as a masterpiece of American literature, 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. New York Uni- 
versity honored him with the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. Twenty years saw him President of a 
prominent ministerial body, interdenominational, 
in New York. He was President of the Peace Com- 
mission of the Church in America. He was a 
Trustee of the Church Peace Union, founded by 
Andrew Carnegie. He was on the Board of 
Managers of the Lord’s Day Alliance of America. 
He was the author of some fourteen books, one of 
them being, ‘(Doom Eternal” of which the late 
Charles H. Spurgeon, noted Baptist preacher of 
London, wrote, “For clear, solid, reasoning, we 
hardly know its equal on this tremendous theme.” 

I ofttimes wonder, when such a one has been 


= 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


By De Long 


Portable Chairs 


Fok Years we have been co-operating with archi- 
tects and building committees in the choice of 
suitable Church and Sunday School Furnishings. 
And now we have written a booklet (with the help 
of these same architects) giving some of the knowl- 
edge we have gained. 

To anyone desiring it, a copy of 


“Sunday School Furniture” will 
be sent. Ask Department E. 


DE LONG FURNITURE COMPANY 


1505 RACE STREET . PHILADELPHIA 
Factory, Topton, Pa., General Offices, Allentown, Pa. 


a 
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Need Money? 


When you employ the 
Hewitt Organization to 
conduct a fund raising 
‘campaign you obtain the 
experience and services of 
a staff of men who are 
specialists in the peculiar 
type of work you require. 

Before submitting a 
plan of campaign with its 
guaranteed budget cover- 
ing the complete cost of 
operation we conduct a 
thorough survey of your 
particular requirements, 
gratis. 

Let’s talk over your 
problem! 


Write for details and a copy of 
“THE CHART BOOK’’ 


THE HEWITT COMPANY 
TRIBUNE TOWER 


CHICAGO 


Comfortable 
Church Pews 


Forbes - Bilt Quality 


Beautiful in Design 
Reasonable in Price — Durable 
Write for Catalogue 


or for factory representa- 
tive to call with designs 
and suggestions for what 
is best for your church’s 
requirements. No ob- 
ligation. 


Forbes 


Manufacturing 
Co., Incorporated 
Owensboro, Ky. 


If té’e furniture forthe 
Church, we make it. 


called on and we stand gazing after him, almos 
overwhelmed by the vacancy his going has made 
if, after all, the greatest loss the Church may 
receive is to be reckoned in terms of membership 
or wealth, or prestige, or anything else quite s 
much as in terms of such men as Dr. Remen. 
snyder, who are being called, one by one, to joir 
that “innumerable caravan.” It is hard to think 
on the crumbling of these mighty pillars of Chris 
tian strength, upon whom we weaker ones have 
often rested. Yet when the first great grief o: 
going has subsided and our eyes once more se¢ 
clearly, we must know that God’s plan for His 
Kingdom can hardly contemplate a strengthen. 
ing of His Church Triumphant at the expense o: 
His Church Militant. It is for us to bow ow 
heads, ‘“‘Thy will be done,” confident, that as 
these fall, He will raise up others to carry the 
torch, that the Light of Life may still illumine the 
paths of men. J.M.R. 


The Church Kitchen 


(Continued from page 744) 

ments of the menu. For the average-sized church 
kitchen we would suggest a 6-gallon soup tureer 
and cover; four 7-quart capacity vegetable jars: 
two 12x20-inch white porcelain enameled meat 
pans, and three 1-quart capacity gravy jars. Meat 
pans should have polished copper roll covers, anc 
all jars should have polished copper spun covers: 
The water in the steam table pan can be kept at 
any desired heat by gas burners, electric heating 
units, or the insertion of steam coils. 

The coffee urn and urn tray complete the fixtures 
necessary for efficient operation of the service 
counter. An urn tray 24x24 inches will fit any 
standard size urn. The top should be made oi 
polished copper with a slanting raised edge: 
stretched over steel. Across the front of the tray 
is usually supplied a countersunk drainer 4 
inches wide which has a removable false bottom 
and a drain connection at one end. The urn 
tray rests on top of the counter and serves tc 
protect the counter top and catch all dripping: 
from the urn. A single coffee urn having a capac: 
ity of eight gallons should be used in the average 
size church kitchen. This will serve approximate: 
ly 160 guests without remaking. The wall of thi: 
urn should be made of heavy copper, polished, anc 
nickel plated on the outside and heavily tinned or 
the inside. The coffee jar should be connectec 
to a draw-off tube and a heavy cast silver platec 
coffee faucet of a type easily cleaned. A fauce' 
is also connected to a water chamber which sur: 
rounds the coffee jar and both faucets are suppliec 
with gauge connections, indicating respectively 
the amount of coffee and water in the urn. The 
coffee and the hot water in this urn can be kep’ 
extremely hot by means of gas burners, electri: 
heating units, or the insertion of steam coils. 

Now that we have completed a description 0: 
the service end of the kitchen, we may turn ow: 
attention to the equipment necessary for th 
preparation of the food. When a large numbe: 
of people are to be served some of the food is pre 
pared at home. Therefore the equipment neec 
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EASTER MEMORIALS 


ee ee 


‘‘Noiseless’”’ Communion Services 


HIS Service with short conical shaped glasse, 

makes it unnecessary to tip back the head to 

partake of the wine. Noiseless individual 
Trays with rubber cushioned holes for glasses does 
away with all noise. 


Prices of ‘‘Noiseless”” Communion Services 


No. 7. Tray, cushioned, 25 glasses____.______ $7.20 
No. 7. Tray, cushioned, 36 glasses___________ 8.40 
Covers or Bases, either size, each____________ 2.70 


Note — To introduce our Individual Communion 
services an outfit large enough to serve your &ntire 
congregation will be sent prepaid on trial for “8e at 
your next communion. 


Westminster Individ ual Communion Services 


Nickel Silver e psembae E 
ecial non-collecting 
Quadruple plated Non- P (interlocking) 
collecting (inter- Tray with 36 
locking) Glasses___...- $6.75 
Tray with 40 Crystal Tray with 40 
Glasses _.____-- $26.50 Glasses_---.-- 7.25 
Coverse ent. c= 14.50 Tray with 44 
Baseie- sos eee 11.00 a Glasses _ Seas fee 
© Delivery charges and over or base_- 2. 
Metal Collection Plates Engravings, extra on Glass Cups, 3 
luminum Deep Bowl Silver Shallow Bowl Communion ware. Dozen... ------ -10 
Collection Plate Plate 
jiameter, 10 inches; 2 Diameter, 1034 inches. 
ches deep. Plush lin- Plush center. Quad- 
g. $2.00 each, de- ruple plated. $10.00 
very extra. each, delivery extra. 


In ordering specify color of pads and whether with 
or without monogram. 


STOCKTON PRESS 


16 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
The Church Supply House 


WRITE TODAY FOR 96-PAGE CATALOG OF COMPLETE 


SUPPLIES 


bl 
f 


- 
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The FRIENDLY 


FOUR and other stories 


by 
RALPH CONNOR 


A great author turns to 
scripture for his source. 
Under Ralph Connor’s 
artistic touch New Testa- 
ment incidents glow with 
fresh drama and meaning. 


By the author of 
“THE SKY PILOT”, etc. 


At All Booksellers $1.75 


The Right Bulletin 


At the Right Price 


America’s most 

popular Church 

Bulletin, reduced 

to $69.00, on easy 

monthly pay- 

ments. 10% Dis- 
ten wip week count for cash. 

MEETING 7.30,P.m 

It’s Extravagant 

LADIES AID WILL to Pay More— 
SERVE INNER §. Risky to Pay 

EVERY ae Less. 
THURS. NOON a5¢ alo 


The only Bulletin 
with the round, 
colonial style 
gable and locked- 
on metal roof. 


THE ARISTOCRAT Five Popular 
Electrically Illuminated Models 


STANDARD SPECIALTY CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


not be extensive, but should consist of two heavy 
duty ranges, cook’s heavy table, pot and vege- 
table sink, salad preparation table, dish cabinets, 
small refrigerator, dish tables, and dishwashing 
sinks or dishwashing machine. With the excep- 
tion of the serving counter, the church kitchen is 
quite similar to the home kitchen practically the 
same equipment is necessary for both. The dif- 
ference lies mainly in the larger size and stronger 
construction of the fixtures used in the church 
kitchen. 

Plenty of table space should be provided as 
helpers are usually abundant and working 
space should be provided for them. The cook’s 
table should be placed directly in front of the 
ranges with a 42-inch space separating them. 
The salad table should be conveniently near the 
servirg counter, and a werk table should be placed 
near the pct and vegetable sink, if possible. The 
tops of these tables should be constructed of kiln- 
dried maple strips, three inches thick, glued ta 
gether and held by means of rods running through 
from side to side. The tables should rest on 1\%- 
inch iron pipe legs with cross ties and ball feet and 
may be furnished with galvanized iron shelves 
and wooden drawers. 

Two heavy duty ges ranges are usually con- 
sidered sufficient for the church kitchen, and 
they are placed on the rear wall oppcsite the 
serving counter where the shape of the room 
permits such an arrangement. Each range ig 
equipped with a single high shelf in the rear, one 
oven to measure nct smaller than 22 inches wide, 
24 inches deep, and 14 inches high under the cook- 
ing tcp. One of these ranges should be provided 
with an open grilled top for light work and the 
other range should have a solid cast iron top fon 
use where a sustained, intense heat is necessary. 


The pot and vegetable sink can also be used as 
a cook’s sink and should be placed conveniently 
near the ranges. This sink should have two com- 
partments each, measuring 24 inches square and 
16 inches deep, with a 30-inch drainboard fastened 
to one or both ends of the sink. 14 gauge galvan- 
ized steel is generally used for the body and is 
extended up 12 inches in the rear, forming a splash 
back. The sink should rest on a 2x2-inch angle 
iron legs to which the drainboards are fastened 
with 34x34-inch angle iron brackets. The drain- 
boards should also have a 6-inch splash back. 

Very little refrigeration is necessary as the food 
is rarely kept at the church longer than one day, 
and is never used for storage purposes. A box 
having one ice chamber and three service com- 
partment and measuring overall not over four feet 
wide, 30 inches deep, and five feet high, should be 
sufficient. It is best to place the refrigerator 
near the salad table, away from the dishwashing 
pantry, and never next to the ranges. 

The door between the kitchen and dining-hall 
should be hung in the partition about three feet 
from the wall on the opposite side of the room 
from the serving counter. The soiled dishes may 
then be shoved through a window cut into 
this 3-foot space on the soiled dish table. This 
method is not only quicker than that of having 
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Five Thousand Dollars 


ANNUAL 


perositror| Whether you live or die 
$5,000 


ee MENT The accompanying table shows what it will 
cost you to carry a $5,000 Endowment-at-7o 
Age Amount . S : 
20 "$70.00 policy. This means either $5,000 for your 
23 70.03 family in case of your premature death or 
25 80.70 $5,000 to you when you attain age 70. Matur- 
% 88.70 ity will be earlier if you permit dividends to 
3094.00 accumulate. 
32 101.90 
105.70 
34 109.80 These rates represent rock bottom cost for 
35 55 . c . 
36 «119.70 sound Life Insurance. Full American Experi- 
38 «131.00 
39 «137.30 ence 4% Legal Reserves are maintained. 
4131-25 
4 167-40 There are the best of reasons why the 
176.20 
BEE 5555 M.C. U. can and does give most insurance 
46 196.00 
4 21836 per dollar of cost for clergymen of all denom- 
50 247.70 inations. 
51 263.95 
83 29930 
34 319.85 Refer your insurance problems to us. We 
5 308) will help you solve them. 
58 433 40 
59 474.10 4 : 
EE Full information gladly sent on request. 
G2 54 20 
747.05 
68 1040.50 ‘ 
t t 


Its Low Cost 
enables you to 


The Ministers Casualty Union 


be just to your 

family. Its Suite 402, 15th and Oak Grove 
ULTIMATE : 

VALUE pro- Minneapolis, Minnesota 


tects your ‘de- 
clining years. 


Life, Accident, and Sickness Insurance at Bottom Cost for Clergymen Only. 
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Posned cOPRE 
HALL MACK CO 
MUSIC 


6 complete services, 96 pages in all, 
Free to any Pastor, Supt., or Commit- 
tee. Only these are free of charge. A 
Pageant Service included. Send postal. 


Our New Catalogue describing Helpers, 
Plays, Cantatas, Song - Stories, Specials, 
Novelties, etc., free to all who ask for it. 


*EASTER HELPER No. 13 
Book of Songs, Recitations, etc. 25 cents. 


*EASTER SPECIALS No. 3 
Booklet containing several special selections for 
Easter . . . . . . 25 cents each. 


THE QUEST, a dramatized story cantata 
with pageantry, beautiful music, impressive 
dialogue. A different and highly effective 
way tocelebrate Easter . . 

30c each, $3.00 the dozens 


*Not sent for examination. 


HALL-MACK CO. \21st & Arch Sts. 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO.f Phila., Pa. 
Nat. Music Co., 218 S. Wabash, Chicago. 


The Holmes Portable 
Projector | Portable in convenience 


and price but — PRO- 
= FESSIONAL in 
ACTION, 
DEFINITION, 
- BRILLIANCY, 
: SIZE OF 


DISTANCE 
OF THROW 


THAT’S WHY 
the United 
mieq States Navy is 
using 25 ma- 
chines. 


51 being used 
by Hollywood’s 
most famous 
celebrities 
Directors 
and 
Producers 


15 days’ trial. 
Send for Catalog 


Shaft Drive (No Belts) 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1642 N. HALSTED STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the dishes carried into the kitchen, but alsc 
means more working space and less congestion 
for those in the kitchen. In any event, the dish 
tables should be placed as near the connecting 
door as possible. 


The soiled dish table should be approximately 
six feet long by 80 inches wide, and the clean 
dish table can be slightly smaller. Galvanized 
iron is used for the tops of the dish tables, and 
should have a turned up edge on all sides to keep 
the dishes from sliding to the floor, and also to 
keep the food particles left on the dishes from 
being brushed on to the floor. All seams and 
corners should be watertight and the top riveted 
to the table frame-which rests upon well braced 
14%x1l4-inch angle iron legs. 


In the past, many churches have installed two 
compartment galvanized sinks for their dish- 
washing of a type similar to the pot and vege- 
table sink previously described. However, this 
method of washing dishes is at best an irksome 
and messy job and when many people are served, 
it is not only distasteful, but back-breaking. 
This disagreeable task is no longer necessary for 
the electrig, dishwashing machine has been de- 
veloped to a high degree of efficiency and will 
handle all dishes quickly and easily. The oper- 
ating principle of the usual type of dishwashing 
machine is comparatively simple. The dishes are 
packed into a wooden rack which is then placed 
inside of the machine which closes watertight. 
A pull of the lever hurls hot soapy water, undex 
high pressure provided by a centrifugal pump, 
at the dishes from every angle. This action 
strips all food particles and grease from the 
surface of the dishes. Another pull of the lever and 
hot, scalding water rinses the dishes thoroughly, 
sterilizes them, and heats them so that they dry 
instantly when removed from the machine. These 
machines are found more and more frequently in 
church kitchens and almost without exception 
are found in the larger churches today. 


Sufficient cabinet space should be provided sc 
that all dishes, silverware, pots and pans may be 
stored away when not in use. Dish cabinets may 
be built of wood and should have two sections. 
The lower section is for storage of pots and pans 
and should be 2 feet 10 inches high and 2 feet 
deep. The upper is mounted on the lower section 
and is narrower because used for storage of dishes 
and silverware. The upper section is usually 
about three feet in height, but may be muck 
higher, if desired. The front of both sections 
should be enclosed with wood paneled hinged 01 
sliding doors, and equipped with locks. It has 
been more satisfactory to all concerned for those 
using the kitchen to check all dishes and cutlery 
before leaving the church and store them in the 
cabinets where they are kept fresh and free fror 
dust until again put into service. 


Modern kitchen equipment is an inspiration tc 
those using it, and is a strong factor in the de 
velopment of this department of the church 
To create his masterpiece the craftsman must 
have well-tempered, sharp tools, best suited fo1 
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Bible Characters 


Their place in Bible History 

—what they did—and what 

a study of their lives reveals 
to us about them. 


Beautifully Portrayed 


with hand-colored 


Lantern Slides 


There is a lesson to be learned from the study of every character in the Bible. From 
the life of Ruth we have the story of her devotion to Naomi—about Jacob, how he defrauded 
his brother of his birthright—Esther, the girl who at the risk of her own life, pleaded the cause 
of the Jews with the King. 


Then there is Joseph who was sold into the land of Egypt by his brothers—Paul, the 
apostle of the gentiles—the story of Samson who killed the lion—and the beautiful story of 
-Moses leading the Israelites out of captivity. 


All of these Bible characters are inspiringly revealed to us with beautiful, hand-colored 
slides upon the screen, showing the part which they play in the Bible and the lesson which 
they have taught us. 


SPECIAL RENTAL PRICE 
$8.50 Any 4 Sets 


Esther, Set No. 463............. $2.50 Paul, SetiNos45122 = $2.50 

Jacob, Set No. 359... $2.50 Ruth, Set No. o6.l2 eee $2.50 

Joseph, Set No. 325.......... $2.50 Samson, Set No. 360.............. $2.50 
Moses, Set No. 354.000... $2.50 


Each of the above sets is complete in itself and is sufficient for an evening’s program. 


Lecture manuscripts accompany the various sets and explain each and every slide. Any 
standard type of lantern can be used to show these slides for they are standard size, 314x4 inch. 


USE THIS COUPON 
Victor Animatograph Co., 
Davenport, Iowa 


Enclosed find my check for $__-_---------- covering the 
rental of the slide lecture sets I have checked. 


O Set No. 463 to be reserved___------------- 


If You Have No Lantern 


We recommend the new improved Model 
2 Victor Portable Stereopticon quoted at 
$56.00, complete with 500-watt, 110-volt 
prefocused lamp, precision lens and all con- 


O Set No. 325 “ “ ee ee eae oe eee 
0 Set No. 451 “* “ OS ne ee ee oe 
O Set No. 361 “ “ ACO Sa eee a ae 
O Set No. 360 “ “ See Se eee 
O Set No. 354 “ “ Oe ont lace sean ae 
O Send information about Stereopticon. 

0 Also slide catalog. 


terms upon request. 


c 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
nections, ready to operate. Easy payment | O Set No. 359 “ “0 1. ~------------ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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We Raise 
Money 


For sixteen years the Ward Systems Company has 
successfully directed dignified fund-raising campaigns 
of the higher order. During these years it has raised 
millions of dollars for Colleges, Churches, Hospitals 
and Charitable Institutions. 


Let Us Solve 
YOUR 


Financial Problems 


Our latest Church fund-raising campaign plans have 
been very successful and economical. Write us stating 
your requirements. All correspondence treated con- 
fidentially. Our latest booklet and confidential analysis 
blank sent free. 


THE WARD SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


28 EAST JACKSON BLVD. DEPT. A. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


This little machine is 
making the Bible more 
attractive to Young Folks 


HE Delineascope-Filmslide method 

presents compactly and inexpen- 
sively the dramatic and soul-stirring 
story of Jesus, and describes pictorially 
the lands where the saints have trod. 
It is the simplest, most fascinating 
means of interesting young people yet 
devised. 


Ask us tosend free literatureon what 
Spencer Lens is doing to make the 
Bible a vital force in church work— 
you will be surprised and delighted. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
19 Doat Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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his particular work. Good cooking is also : 
art, and church dinners prepared in well-equipp« 
church kitchens are oftentimes true masteé 
pieces of culinary skill. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hang- 
- ings, Bookmarkers, 
Fringes, Linens, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for Half a Century 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 East 23rd Street New York City 


-—HOLY LAND— 


Personally Conducted Cruise, sailing July 12, 
1927, visiting Greece, Turkey, Roumania, Syria; 
Palestine and Egypt. New York to New York, 
83 days, $675 to $875. Optional sailing June 25th. 


A Fine Christian Cruise 


European extension, visiting Italy, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium and England, $355 additional. 
Other Summer European tours, $375 up. 

Write for Itineraries 


THE WICKER TOURS 


VIRGINIA 


A PAGEANT 


«« | for EASTER by 
© & Verna Whinery 


5 {This‘and two new Easter Services 


“ETERNAL LIFE” and 
“MORN OF GLORY” 


may be had for examination in our 


Soap ners 9 _ “EASTER SAMPLER” 
Contains 64 pages of samples and listings of all kinds of Easter 
programs, services, pageants. A copy will be sent free (while 
they last) to any pastor, Sunday School Superintendent, o1 
chairman of Program Committee. 


—— Box 418 
be I LULL 91 Seventh Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Surpassing all others in 

<°¢ New Songs, Solos, Hymns, 

\\ Duets, Quartets and Cher- 
uses. (3) Bindings. 

Cloth, 55c Red Rope, 45c 
Manila, 35c 

Send for Sample and Be 
onvince 
BILHORN BROS. 
PETER PHILIP BILHORN 136 W. Lake St. Chicago 


z 
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MINISTERS! You Will be 
Proud to Own 
This Typewriter 


We Will Send Express Prepaid This 


Genuine Guaranteed Underwood 


FREE 


For 10 Days’ Trial 
---If You Mail the Coupon Now! 


Everywhere it goes, it gladdens the heart and lightens the task of its operator. It is a genuine Underwood, the 
gst popular model, famous the world over for its speed and perfect work. Has the standard keyboard and every 
fe Operating convenience and improvement. After trial you will readily understand why many thousands prefer 
is great typewnter above all other makes. Many money and time-saving features make it the easiest machine 
r beginners to operate. 


Like New—Good as New—Without a Flaw 


SAVE #4250 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS--Express Prepaid East of Rockies 


Simply send the coupon—we will send this typewriter. If you decide to keep it—send us $3.00 within 10 
ys and $5.00 a month until our low price of $65.00 is paid. This machine costs new $107.50 on installments. 
e save you $42.50. (Cash price $58.50.) You must be entirely satisfied in every way that this is the greatest 
achine at the lowest price ever offered before deciding to keep it. Accept this low price—easy terms offer now. 
e may not be able to make this great money-saving offer again. 


Young Process Re-Manufactured 


A mechanically perfect operating typewriter. Every typewriter is completely torn down, cleaned thoroughly 
- our special process; hand-brushed enameled, baked in our ovens; quality nickel-plated; all worn parts replaced 
th new; entire machine assembled, adjusted and perfectly aligned by specialized experts, good as new in appear- 
ce, service, workmanship. 


Guaranteed Five Years 


Perfect machines, because of Young Process of Re-manufacturing. 
ju can’t imagine the perfection of this beautiful re-manufactured type- 
iter until you have seen it, used it. It will sell itself. You won’t want 
part with it because we are sure you cannot equal this wonderful value. 


Free Trial Coupon 
) @* YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 
END NO MONEY 2 a ar 


@ Ship me the Underwood 5, express prepaid, 
for 10 days’ trial. On arrival I’ll deposit $3 with 


The supply at this price is limited, 


2 aa i H ess agent. If I decide to keep it I will send you 

don’t elay the peice will be A C Af yee go rh Paealier until full purchase price of $65.00 

ped promptly. We employ no @ __ is paid. Title to remain in your name until then. Other- 
ectors—no chattel mortgage. We @ wise will return it within 10 days to the express agent who 
: Sure you cannot equal this wonderful NOW we will refund my $3. 
ue. Send no money. Place the e 
pon in the mails today—sure. xe Mineo te ty ee ot eee eee 
; f ¢ a 
oung Typewriter Co. Sp 
4 W. Randolph Street e 


pt. 2903, Chicago, Ill. Oa SS TRAILERS 0 the, Pee Ie RE 
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\\ 
ENN 
2d WAS 
4 CEI NED \ 
SE] SN 


No. 1862-A 
If you require new Decorative Lighting Equipment. or are con- 
templating changes in your old equipment, the experience, serv- 
ice and advice of our organization is at your disposal, without 
obligation. The use of our stock models will enable you to secure 
designs in accordance with your requirements, at the most eco- 
nomical prices. me 


VOIGT COMPANY 


1741-47 N. 12th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Church Lighting 


(Continued from page 674) 
Atmosphere — psychological effect upon th 
audience. 
Lighting refinements. 

The use of color in church lighting should kt 
approached with great caution. There is muc 
danger in its employment unless it is very carefull 
planned. It is essentiall to avoid the theatrica: 
the “Stunty,” or stage effects that sometime 
result from lack of study and experience in th 
application of such schemes. 

The Hygienic Aspects require: 

Freedom from glare and strong contrasts, 
Low brightness of lighting units. 

Eye comfort. 

Diffusion. 

Shading of light source for eye protection. 
Relief by restful points of light. 

The brightness of light units that would normal 
ly come in the line of vision or near the line c 
vision, should be reduced to a minimum. “ 

Gothie Churches frequently call for candle fix 
tures or the lantern type, and the lamps are no 
always shaded. The bulbs, however, can b 
tinted and of small candlepower to relieve harsh 
ness. Frequently they may be inclosed in dif 
fusing bowls or cylinders, thus reducing the bright 
ness and producing a tinted diffusion that i 
extremely appropriate and pleasing. 

The center of interest, especially in churches c 
elaborate ritual, is the Sanctuary or Chancel an: 
it should be flooded with light. The principal light 
ing for the altar and for the choir should be fron 
concealed source. Decorative standards aroun 
the altar may be equipped with candle lamps frostee 
or tinted to reduce their brightness, but wher 
candles have a symbolic meaning or value, the: 
should not be replaced by electric lights. Ther 
may be instances where a single chancel or sanctu 
ary light is preferable but the use of a numbe 
has many advantages and the slender suspen 
sion of a number of small fixtures tends to accen 
tuate the lofty appearance of the chancel. 

We find in making a survey of the nave or audi 
torium lighting, that the imagination of th 
architect and the lighting man has produced man: 
interesting variations? One system or metho 
will not serve all purposes, will not satisfy al 
lighting and architectural requirements. Hence 
we have direct lighting, indirect lighting, semi 
direct, cove lighting, lighting by concealed o 
partly concealed devices, etc., all to complicat 
and yet make more interesting the problem of th 
illuminating engineer. 

Indirect lighting has been a popular and ex 
ceptionally happy solution to many church lightin: 
problems, because of the quality of the illumina 
tion and of its effectiveness in revealing architec 
tural ‘detail. -Indirect lighting is frequently th 
means of effecting a considerable saving, not onl; 
in wiring cost, but also in the amount of curren 
used. In one case, with an old system of lighting 
thirty-one outlets were needed in the auditorium 
and the lighting was very inadequate. Now, witl 
four indirect luminaries, a comfortable diffusion 
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Increased cAttendance 
Thru Motion “Pictures 


Increased attendance—improved finances— 
greater interest. All in a few short months 
through the power of motion pictures. Think 
of it. Yet your church can do equally well. 
Read what this enthusiastic pastor says: 


“We crowd our church to standing room at every 
gathering and it seats six hundred and fifty. 
Socially, financially, and in every way it is a big 
success. The interest grows instead of lessens. 
We have taken in over $1,200.00 and have paid 
for our projector and screen. 

Your DeVry Motion Picture Projector has made 
this success possible and our machine is a won- 
der, for the picture is more restful to the eye 
than that shown by any other machine, so 


people say.” 
Rev. Frank Baker 
Pastor, Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church 
Richmond, California 


DeVry 


Motion Picture 


PROJECTORS 


Write "today for full particulars 
about the famous DeVry Pro- 
jectors — used more extensively 
in churches than all other makes 
combined. Find out how easily 
your church can own one of these 
wonderful motion picture pro- 
jectors that pays for itself in such 
a surprisingly short time. 


The DeVry Corporation 
1111 Center St. Dept.3-V Chicago, Illinois 
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SECTIONAL. BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Per Secti 
00 UU vithont Doors 


With Disappearing 
Glass ata DS Se 
On Approval~Direct to User 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes 
and offices throughout the country. Made in sec- 
tions of different sizes, combining utility, economy 
and attractive appearance. Price complete as 
shown above, with top, base and three book sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, 
$15.75; without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or 
in imitation mahogany (willow) with doors, $18.25. 
In genuine mahogany, with doors, $23.50. Other 
styles at correspondingly low prices. Shipped direct 
from factory ON APPROVAL at a considerable 
saving TO YOU. 


Write for new catalog No. 14-A. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases eince 1899 
Branch Office: Kansas City, Mo. 
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fills the auditorium. Flexibility in switching gives 
two or three intensities when desired, and a sub- 
stantial saving has resulted in the cost of current. 
The lighting of the church auditorium should not 
always be placed on a basis of intensity. It is 
much more important to provide the proper at- 
mosphere both by harmony of design in the 
luminaries and by producing the appropriate 
quality of illumination. 

It is well to keep in mind that the auditorium 
should not be over-lighted. Too much light is 
more harmful in destroying the atmosphere of the 
interior than too little. Although reading intensity 
is necessary, it is not desirable that the illumination 
should take on the character of an office as far 
as foot-candle values are concerned. The audi- 
torium or nave lighting must not in any way 
detract from that of the chancel or sanctuary. 

The luminaries in the church should always be 
as inconspicuous as is possible, small in scale and 
unobtrustive, and in few cases elaborate in design. 
The tendency of the designer should be toward the 
greatest simplicity possible, consistent with the 
lighting results to be obtained, and harmony 
of the interior. In many of Mr. Goodhue’s 
churches, we find the acme of simplicity in the 
design of the luminaries, which frequently consists 
of a simple iron ring, supporting a row of candles 
or cylinders. This practice is, however, not to be 
considered the most satisfactory solution to the 
church lighting problem. 


In the lighting of the Cathedral type of church, 
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the threadlike vertical supports for the lighting; 
fixtures tend to accentuate the height of the: 
space. The eye fixes itself upon the luminous por-: 
tions of the unit, and then travels upward along; 
the slender line of the fixture support to the ceil-. 
ing above, thus emphasizing the loftiness of the: 
interior. 

The location of the fixtures or lighting equipment | 
is usually determined by architectural or structural 
conditions, whether the lighting be of a concealed | 
nature or of a series of suspended units. In the: 
cathedral type of church, luminaries are sus-. 
pended preferably in two lines either from the. 
beams or between the beams, depending upon the | 
relative size and importance of the side aisles. 


If it is desired to borrow considerable light from 
the nave for the side aisles, the practice of suspend- 
ing the fixtures opposite the arched openings be- 
tween the columns, is preferable. In the square 
type of church auditorium where the ceiling is 
beamed, the logical location for the fixtures is to 
suspend them from the four points at the crossing 
of ceiling beams. 


The lantern fixture is appropriate in many 
types of churches, Gothic, Roman, Modern, ete., 
and has been made to conform to the various 
styles of architecture and period of design. It 
may consist of a direct or diffusing unit or may be 
strictly indirect in character, casting all of its 
rays to the ceiling where the light is redirected 
throughout the auditorium space. On the other 
hand the lantern may have components of direct 


HAS YOUR HYMN BOOK SEEN BETTER DAYS? 
DOES IT REPRESENT PRESENT-DAY THINKING? 


It will cost you nothing to examine the two outstanding books for church service 


Christian Song 
By LOUIS F. BENSON 


An excellent selection of Christian hymns 
by an acknowledged authority on hym- 
nology and church music. Many hymns 
and tunes make their first appearance in 
America. 

For introduction, $1.50 

Single copies, $2.00 


Hymns for the 
Libing Age 


By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
A remarkable book. Rich in social service 
hymns, but not sacrificing those pertain- 
ing to spiritual life. Practical and forceful. 
For introduction, $1.35 
Single copies, $1.75 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Hymnal for American Douth 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
A book admirably adapted to the church school. 


For introduction, 75 cents 


Single copies, $1.00 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


Publishers of Enduring Books 


New York City 
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Use Motion Pictures! 


Motion Pictures have a real practical value in 
church work. They add interest and effectiveness 
to religious instruction and are always a convenient 
and reliable source of entertainment. 

The successful use of motion pictures is dependent 
upon a thoroughly reliable projector that will always 
show clear, bright pictures without delay or in- 
terruption. 


SIMPLEX and ACME 


Motion Picture Projectors 


are designed and constructed to do this. They have 

established the standard for projection. 
International manufactures a particular type of 

projector to meet your requirements. Our expert 

} advice on the type of equipment best suited for 

The Simplex your use is available to you without obligation. The Acme Model S.V.E- 
Write for free catalogue ““S"* about Simplex, cata- 

logue **A** for Acme and ask for full details and terms. 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street New York, N. Y. 


A Cheap Bulletin Board is Worth 
Exactly What It Costs--No More! 


A bulletin board sold on a price basis soon shows the 
stuff it’s made of. Wise churchmen buy handsome, water- 
proof steel bulletin boards with Bronzed Brass Frames 
: —boards heartily recommended by thousands of pastors— 
SUNDAY SERVICES 

no S009 NEWMANCO 


i MORNING WORSHIP*"11.00 
“THE CHURCH Cheapest-In-The-Long-Run 
GUARANTEED BULLETINS 


E 

f 

[ 

BINDS ie 

UPWARD LOOKING + [2 
PEOPLE 


TOGETHER 
Write for folder of designs TODAY. 
WEL COME 


rererrets a Use the coupon, please! 


Priced from -——-----—---—--- 


$1 8-50 up 
| NANG 252-30 cos n- ease ease een eee 
THE NEWMAN MFG. CO. | iesadl Lente ee 
, Pioneer Makers of Bulletin Boards wh 
414 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio. © jec52221 .........2-.cce sev eee eee 
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Splendid 
Easter Programs 


Little Easter Journeys. Just out. Short Bibli- 
————— == cal pageants and panto- 


mimes. Very little memorizing. 


Per copy 25 cents 


Easter Echoes. For all ages and classes. Tableaux, 
————————= pantomimes, motion songs, primary 
Pieces, etc. Per copy 35 cents 


Easter Testimony. Eye-witnesses tell the story of 
== the Resurrection. No memo- 


rizing. Per copy 25 cents 


Easter Pageantry. A collection of short Easter 
= pantomimes, full of “snap’’ 


and “pep.” Very little memorizing. 
Per copy 35 cents 


Quick Work for Easter. Miscellaneous Easter 
—SSa es material for all classes 


of the Sunday school. Per copy 35 cents 
The Gate Beautiful. A very impressive pageant 
—————— of the Resurrection. No 
memorizing. Per copy 25 cents 
Sweet Spices. Class exercises, action songs, pri- 

————— 1 mary pieces, tableaux, etc. 
Per copy 35 cents 


The Easter Story in Pantomime. It leads us 
ee from Beth- 


any to Joseph’s garden. No memorizing. 
Per copy 25 cents 


Dead and Risen. The Easter story dramatized. 
——— Nothing else like it in print. 
Hundreds of testimonials. 
Per copy 30 cents 
Send coins, check, post-office or express 
order, but no stamps, please. 


J. H. KUHLMAN, Publisher 
230 Main Street Loudonville, Ohio 
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Sectionfold Partitions 


| Large or Small Rooms 


As Occasion Demands 


\V,Veste Wilson Sectionfold Partitions a large room 
can be easily and quickly subdivided into several 
small ones, suitable for meetings and classes of various 
sizes. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Send for 40 page Catalog No. 15 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
New York City 


11 East 38th Street 
Offices in all principal cities 
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and indirect lighting, some light cast directl 
downward, some to the ceiling with the glas 
panels of the fixture illuminated by auxili 
lamps. 

Cove lighting is one of the most effective, yet 
one of the most difficult methods to apply properly, 
It has been widely adapted because of the fact that: 
the reflecting devices can be easily hidden in the 
architectural elements of the structure. 

The idea of compactness should be kept in mind 
in providing the mechanical equipment for produc- 
ing the lighting results, so that no architectural 
feature will be overemphasized. The equipmenti 
should be readily accessible for the renewing off 
lamps and the cleaning of reflector equipment. 

The significance of the details on an artist’s 
canvas is interpreted by accents of light. The 
same principle applies to interior architecture of} 
churches, and light will also aid in converging) 
thought and increasing the worshipful attitude.: 
Lighting is one of the most important and subtle: 
influences that lend atmosphere to the church in- 
terior. But light, if improperly used in the: 
church, is an active enemy to the effects of medita-- 
tion for which the architect strives so earnestly. 

Our noble churches are not trifles. They are the: 
visions in wood and stone of our great architec-: 
tural geniuses, representing the spirit of the age: 
in which they are built. Our approach to the: 
lighting problem, therefore, is given a rather im- 
posing character, and warrants our greatest and! 
most careful consideration. 

Regardless of the thought and discussion that. 
has been given the subject in the past, in general 
our places of worship are poorly and inadequately 
lighted. They will be so until the closest co-opera- 
tion is obtained between the lighting man and the 
architect, and until the illuminating engineer 
recognizes the importance of getting into the 
spirit of the problem, making a careful study of the 
artistic, symbolic and practical features involved. 
This is the only means of bringing lighting into 
harmony with the spirit of the interior, and pre- 
venting a theatrical or garish effect that destroys 
much of the purpose for which the edifice was built. 


100 Cents on the $1.00 


CHAS. E. MITCHELL, Curtition Company, 
, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tucked away in a neat residential suburb of an 
eastern city is a beautiful old church whose people 
recently celebrated its two hundredth anni- 
versary. Thousands of people came from nearby 
and distant cities to worship again in this vener- 
able church. A few visitors could trace their 
family history back through the time worn church 
records to establish themselves as descendants of 
charter members. 

The church building had been altered to meet 
new conditions. Improved equipment had been 
installed with each new innovation. Yet, the 
building retained many features which had dis- 
tinguished it as a landmark through two cen- 
turies of world progress. 

At the rear of the original building a new struc- 
ture called, The Parish House, had been recently 
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A Sure Way to Fill Your Pews 


RE f K e o e 
V. KYLE MODEL Price now within the reach of all 


Ie" $59.00 


Just Think of It! 


The World’s Famous 
FIRST CHRISTIAN | CHURC . 
EUs ERROWa bheeeee Church Bulletin Board 


reduced from $76.00 to $59.00 


The REV. KYLE Model is a day and night 
Bulletin, name of Church, Pastor and An- 
notheament can be read by night as well as 

ay. 

The Greatest Interchangeable Steel 
Bulletin Ever Conceived or Constructed 


Dimensions over all 72x44 inches, depth 6 
inches. WIRED INSIDE READY FOR USE. 


ty tren, 


PARENTS WHO Do. NOT. eet ag natural ote Senet tas three Shen 
outside spar varnish; sign section ; 
SAY TO “THEIR. ‘CHILDREN — & letter equipinant 3303 inch: 4502 inch. 
GO-TO CHURCH - Bue Heinies Peli Sie Cre 
bee see and Pastor on Glass Panel Above the Door 
eee BUT RATHER’ : Fee You can arrange to buy this board on time 
COME ; ON-LET US payments, as follows: 
2 b= Ae Be Be : ede Her. Bien ye an. s10 
pues © e ay, gee month for four months, delivery charges extra. 
; ‘ALL G0. TO Pee Note—No interest charge. i 
rye Tt. ore Write us for full information about this and 
= CHURCH i [ other Bulletin Boards. . 
eRe ace THE PILGRIM PRESS 
19 So. La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


A Unique Installation 


The installation illustrated is part of a carload 
shipment of Acme Rolling Partitions used in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Salina, Kansas. 


It will be noted that the Vertical Partitions used ; 


a common point. By this method, each class can see 
_ the superintendent or Jeader and yet they are defi- 
nitely separated from each other. 


Acme Partition Company 
3536 Peralta Street Oakland, California 


-. 
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You can easily solve 
Your Easter Program Problem 


by selecting any or all of these Easter books. Here is 
a wealth of material including recitations, dialogues, 
songs, tableaux, drills, and pantomimes, written and 


presented in simple style—each containing more than 
enough for your program. Read each description 
carefully. 

The Paramount Easter Book No. 2 


We feel a special pride in offering this most charming 
collection of good things for your Easter program. It 
contains so many new and novel features that express 
in a most delightful way all the joy and gladness of 
the Easter season. Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, 
Exercises and Songs. Sixty-four pages of original 
material with which to prepare the brightest and best 
Easter service you have ever had. 


The Paramount Easter Book 


This wonder book of recitations, dialogues, songs, 
tableaux, drills, and pantomimes has everything that 
anyone may wish for in preparing an Easter Service. 
Every number is entirely new — none have ever been 
in print. One feature follows another. A collection of 
pleasing surprises. The Paramount Easter Book pro- 
vides material for every department from beginners 
to adult. It pictures, tells and sings the beautiful 
Easter story in ways that must leave lasting impres- 
sions. 
Easter Tidings 

A wonderful collection of material for your Sunday 
School Easter Program. 170 recitations, 17 delightful 
dialogues, and 23 beautiful songs. Adapted for all 
ages — young and old will enjoy having a part in a 
service, made doubly enjoyable with the least worry 
and effort — EASTER TIDINGS will do it. 


The price of each of the above books is 25 cents. 
Write to your supply house or send direct to 


MEYER & BROTHER 
56 W. Washington Street Chicago, Illinois 


TWO GREAT NEW 


EVANGELICAL SOLOS 


The testimonials quoted below are worthy 
the attention of solo singers: 


“T have used your solo ‘MY 
SAVIOUR’ before various church audi- 
ences and broadcasting over W HO, and 
its reception has been overwhelming. 
The ponera tuations and acknowledge- 
ments show that the public are im- 
mensely pleased with it.— Charles E. 
Gross, Eagle Grove, Iowa.”’ 

“T have sung ‘WHAT IS THY 
WILL FOR ME?’ time and again, and 
it is always well taken. We call it ‘the 
consecration song.’— Mrs. Grace Spen- 
cer, Roanoke, Ind.” 


The net price of each solo is 35 cents. 
We will mail either, for introduction, for 
20 cents, or both for 30 cents. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
526 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stained Glass Windows 


J.M KASE & CO. 
Established 1888 READING, PA. 


Write for our Illustrated Brochure 
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constructed. The members of the church directed 
each visitor to this new annex and proudly pointed 
out the many attractive rooms to be used in educa- 
tional and community work. i 

Among the visitors was a man versed in modern 
church architecture and efficient church school 
management. As he was being ushered through 
the building, he noticed a young man carefully in- 
specting each room. He approached the young 
man and introduced himself. 


“TI see you are sketching the arrangement of 
this building.” 

“Yes,” said the young man, “We are planning 
a Sunday School building.” 

A look of thoughtful consideration appeared on 
the cther’s face. Should he criticize the ‘‘Parish 
House” and dampen a part of the enthusiasm of 
the members and visitcrs? Yes, he must. 

“My young friend,” he said, “this building is a 
decided improvement over many built within the 
past few years, and yet, it is a glaring example of 
poor arrangement.” 

“I don’t understand —in what way is it a 
failure?” 

“It is worth just half of what it cost.” 


By this time several interested people had 
grouped about the table. A member of the local 
building committee was disturbed by this unex- 
pected statement and asked for an explanation. 


“The value of an educational and community 
building is the extent of the utilization of its floor 
space. Such a building, arranged so that its 
various rooms can be used only for a small part 
of the activities, is poorly arranged. A building 
arranged in a manner providing suitable rooms for 
large and small meetings, rooms that can be 
used seven days a week for many purposes, is 
properly arranged. One hundred per cent of its 
floor space can be used. The people owning such 
a structure receive value amounting to one hun- 
dred cents for each dollar invested. 


“Here we have a new, costly building of three 
floors, each floor being arranged practically the 
same. There is a medium sized assembly room in 
the middle of each floor. Off from these assembly 
rooms are eight small class rooms, Each class 
room is completely inclosed with plastered walls, 
a window and a door. The three assembly rooms 
can be used for social purposes during the week 
and special services on Sunday. However, the 
twenty-four small class rooms, eight on each floor, 
can be used for nothing except small meetings, 
attended by eight to ten people. Very few meet- 
ings of this type are held during the week. 


“‘Why should an expensive church building be 
built, providing two definite places for each 
and every member to meet during one hour once 
a week? Is it necessary, for the sake of efficiency, 
to have a proportionately larger building, from 
foundation to roof, as required where class rooms 
are entirely separate from assembly rooms? Can 
equally efficient church school work and com- 
munity service be accomplished in a building one- 
half the size of this by using modern equipment 
for sub-dividing large rooms? I say emphatically 
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Pierce 


In Conference with 
the Best Minds 


By Lorne Pierce, Editor of 
the United Church of 
Canada Publications 


Dr. Pierce, founder of the 
Lorne Pierce Medal of the 
Royal Society of Canada (the 
highest distinction a Canadian 
can win in letters), is one of 
Canada’s ablest preachers and 
outstanding journalists. But 
thirty-six years of age, he has 
won for himself an enviable 
reputation and experience. “In 
Conference With the Best 
Minds” contains thirty-one 
chapters on the art of preaching, 
teaching and reading. 


SSS w 
aS 


—BZkK 
By Cornelius Woelfkin, 
Co-pastor, Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York 


In “Expanding Horizons’’ 
Dr. Woelfkin focuses up 
some of the changes in the- 
ological thought during his 
active ministry of more than 
forty years. The six chap- 
ters—all of which are timely 
and to the point—reveal 
the mind of one whose the- 
ological conceptions are ever 
widening, stimulating and 
challenging. 


Phelan 


The Handbook of 
all Denominations 
1927 Edition 
By M. Phelan 


The number of believers 
in “this believing world,’ 
what they believe . . . the 
founders of American sects 
and denominations—all are 
briefly and adequately de- 
scribed. The origin, growth 
and current statistics of 
every church, creed and 
sect are given, together 
with other interesting in- 
formation. 


Order these books through your own Religious Book Store 


COKESBURY PRESS 


NASHVILLE 


TENNESSEE 


forest MIMEOGRAPHS 


e 
<7 CE, oY 


SY YY 
CS 
75 

og 


Prices $20 and Up 


Payments: $2 per month Up 


10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


ROTOSPEEDS, NEOSTYLES 


On 


Typewriters 


UNDERWOODS, REMINGTONS, 
ROYALS, SMITHS, OLIVERS, 
HAMMONDS and all makes. 


Cr 


New Remington and Corona 


PORTABLES 
5-Year Guarantee 


Six Months’ Exchange Privilege. 
10% Cooperative Plan. 


DRY STENCILS, duplicator ink, addressing machines and everything for Minister and Church. Write us for free cata- 
log and mention article interested in. No obligation whatever. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. 123 339 Fifth Avenue PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Church School Hymnbooks 
We Keep the BEST in Stock 
Order all samoles of Us. Save time and postage. 
Hymns for Today, Worship and Song, Hymnal for 
; American Youth — are $75 per 100 not pre- 
paid; Hymns of Praise, No. 2, Excell Hymnal, 
Cokesbury Hymnal, Wonder Hymns, etc., 
are $25, $30 and $40 per 100, not prepaid. 


Junior Songbooks 
Jewels for Juniors, $25 and $40. per 100. 
Junior Hymnal, $35 and $40, per 100. 
Junior Sunday School Book, $40 per 100. 


a Male Quartets 
Excell’s (new), 85c; Coleman’s, 65c; Sturgis’, 60c; Rode- 
heaver’s, 50c; Brotherhood Hymns (quartets), 50c; 
“Sacred,” ‘‘Concert,” ‘‘Clover-Leaf,” ‘‘Good-Luck” — 
each 35c. Send Cash. 
Solo Books 

Favorite Solos, $1.50; Sturgis’, $1.25; Rodeheaver’a, $1.25. 
Tovey’s, $1.25; Excell’s, $1.50. Send Cash. 


Vora Architecture and other Fine Arts. 
BOOKS 2—General Religious Books for Teachers 
and Ministers) Communion Ware and Accessories. 


Hackleman Book-Music-Supply Co. 


1201 N. Alabama St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


SLIDES-GRAF'4, 


(A Real Stereopticon Machine) 5 


400-watt lamp and 15 feet of cord 


Write for our special combination 
offer, The Slide-O-Graf, Screen, 
24 Slides, Slide Case, etc., $48.00. 


Send for richly illuatrated 
Catalog—FREE 


STANDARD 


211 WEST 48THSTREET 


NEW YORK 


Ministerseverywhere to- 
day are turning to the 
New Hammond as a real [4] 
aid in church publicity 
work. Its interchange- 
able type and variable 


spacing permit a variety 
of typographical effects [Gj 
that make letters, bulletins, notices, etc;, 
| attractive and readable. 
Write today for illustrated booklet 


TYPEWRITER 
Hammond Typewriter Co., 74 Brook Ave., New York 
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yes, and that is one fact that church building com 
mittees should consider.” 

Some twenty or more members and visitors ha, 
joined the group. 

“What type of equipment do you mean?” in 
quired one. 

“Folding partitions, primarily. By their us 
floor space is increased from fifty to one hundre: 
per cent. For instance, had folding partition 
been used in the place of the plastered walls in 
closing these small class rooms, the entire floa: 
could be quickly thrown into one large room 
ideal for social meetings. If there were no nee: 
for such a large room, the entire building coul: 
have been made smaller at a great saving to thi 
church. The same volume of service could bi 
done in the smaller building with more efficienc: 
than at present.” 

‘What type of folding partition do you recom 
mend?” inquired a visitor. 

“Well, there are many types of folding partition: 
on the market. Folding doors, rolling partitions 
both wood and cloth, and sliding doors are satis 
factory as a means of sight separation. Whe: 
more than sight separation is required for efficier 
work it is well to have a partition that will exclud! 
sound. 

“Sound proof partitions are constructed i: 
various ways and prove satisfactory. They ma; 
be made of a series of folding frames, covered wit: 
soft, sound absorbing, durable materials, decorate: 
to harmonize with the furnishings in the room.” 

“Do you think the sound proof feature shoul 
be given serious thought?” 

“Most assuredly! The average person doe 
not realize the intense strain on his nervous sys 
tem caused by the countless noises of everyda:; 
life. These noises are augmented to a point wher 
their effect is disastrous when groups of childre: 
and adults gather in hard-surfaced rooms, suc: 
as these. Sound waves rebound from one wa. 
to another, and continue from two to four seconds 
each moment intermingling with countless dis 
torted sound waves, which originated at differen 
moments. This confusion of sounds is so genera 
in the noise of modern life that one is not con 
scious of it. Nevertheless, it is an enemy to th 
best interest of efficient church school work an: 
must be given serious consideration. This con 
fusion of sounds may be largely eliminated 
Poor acoustics in the rooms formed by partition 
may be corrected and one may prevent a larg 
percentage of sound from traveling from one roor 
to another. First, use folding partitions, an 
second, use soft, sound-absorbing materials o: 


walls. You can build a smaller and less expensiv 
building. 


The Church Boiler 
(Continued from page 676) 
surface to be served with steam. by. the- boiles 
Probably no two manufacturers use the sam 
basis for making this calculation. Many of ther 
base their calculations on using pure water withi 
the boiler, whereas probably not as much as fiv 
per cent of the water available throughout th 
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SIGHT AND SOUND SEPARATION 


will make your 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUCCESSFUL 


For 


Quiet Use 
Reverent Acoustical 
Sunday Folding 
School Partitions 

Sessions, 


FOLDS “OUT OF SIGHT WHEN NOT IN USE” 


Our engineering department and field representatives will 
help you plan the sub-division of your church rooms. 


Write for full Information. 


CUR-TI-TION COMPANY, Inc. 


1991 EAST 66th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“SERVICE HYMNAL”’ 


745 $ 1 An Inspiring Hymn Book 
Numbers Welcomed by all Congregations 


A Samuel W. Beazley, Masterpiece 


It contains more and better hymns—many old hymns not found elsewhere—HAS ALL WORDS 
WITHIN THE SCORE—has the best in hymnody, selected by competent authorities—has cus- 
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country for boiler use is really pure water. Others 
base their calculations on the use of a certain 
grade of anthracite coal, whereas, only in smalh 
areas, is such coal commercially available. Others 
rate on the combined basis of grate area ana 
heat absorbing surface, entirely overlooking the 
questions of the relevancy of water content ano 
steam space. Men engaged in the heating con: 
tracting trade, a long time ago learned to their 
sorrow that many such ratings were, under actua: 
average operating conditions, a snare and a delu- 
sion. They know that some boilers will not serve: 
under all probable conditions, more than half the 
amounts which their makers claim they will. For: 
tunately, however, there are other manufacturers: 
who, in rating their boilers, take into account al! 
the ordinary contingencies which will probably 
arise, and strip down their ratings to practica. 
terms. They tell you that their boiler, rated for a 
stated amount, when properly installed, is war- 
ranted to serve that same amount of radiation. 
This is an important question. A buyer shoulé 
be fair with himself, and likewise should require 
that a manufacturer be honest in his repre- 
sentations as to the duty capacity of his boiler. 


Dependability of steam supply is, next to the 
assurance of quality and quantity, the most im- 
portant consideration. A far-sighted buyer wil. 
consider the importance of continuity of service: 
and will select that boiler which affords best 
promise. Above we referred to the matter of 
design as affecting the quality of the steam pro- 
duced, and incidentally said that those boilers 
which primed tended to destroy themselves. The 
question of character of the material of which the 
boiler is made is also involved. This is particularly 
and specially so if the boiler be made of cast iron. 
To be sure, it does not help a steel boiler to be 
overheated when dry and then subjected to water, 
but with a cast iron boiler this is a calamity. 


It is a part of boiler economy, that boiler break- 
downs nearly always occur at the time of greatest 
load or strain. These peaks in boiler duty are in- 
variably coincident with the time of greatest need 
of heat — a most unpropitious time for a boiler to 
stop work. The consequential damage or cost 
from want of heat — enterprise stopped, property 
temporarily unproductive, jeopardy to health 
from exposure — are often far more costly than 
the repairs. 


This predisposition of certain types of bcilers 
to break when put to the test is so great that a 
department of the insurance business has been 
created to meet the situation —“to repair cracked 
parts.” Also, the annual crop of “cracked 
boilers” in this country is so large that a number of 
manufacturers of chemical properties which it is 
claimed will, by internal application, stop these 
cracks, are doing a thriving business. Beside: 
creating a distinct enterprise, this character ot 
boiler has always, from its beginning, afforded its 
manufacturers a profitable “repair parts’’ business 

A peculiar situation, and an absolutely need- 
less one, for there are boilers which don’t crack — 
boilers on which it has not occurred to the insur. 
ance people to write a policy “‘to insure the repail 
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Paul; and the essence of his thinking on Christian 
education. 
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risk’’— boilers, over whose service career no 
“patent medicine” industry has arisen — yet some 
buyers so far lose sight of the real service for which 
a boiler is required, as to use this type. 

While the foregoing considerations concern 
principally essentials which a buyer should seek to 
get when he buys a boiler, we have also suggested 
some of the costs (unnecessary ones) which an 
unwise choice will likely entail. Let us now ex- 
amine that group of considerations which in any 
- event an owner must look upon as costs, Some 
are one-time costs, while others are continuing, or 
perpetual cost. It would seem that any thought- 
ful buyer would be more concerned with the per- 
petual costs than with the immediate, or one- 
time expenses. These cost items are pretty well 
covered and classified by the following designa- 
tions: 

1. Operating costs. 
2. Maintenance costs. 
8. Initial costs. 

Operating costs are to be classified as perpetual 
costs and should therefore assume relative im- 
portance in the buyer’s consideration. The chief 
items in operating costs are (a) fuel cost, (b) con- 
venience cost, and (c) labor cost. 

Fuel costs vary quite widely as between boilers 
—as much as 50 per cent. The conversion of 
fuel into steam divides itself into two heads — effi- 
ciency in burning, or converting the fuel into heat, 
and efficiency in absorbing, or using that heat. 
Some boilers are efficient in one and deficient in 
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the other, or deficient in both, while some ar 
efficient in both. A buyer should take whateve 
means are necessary to assure himself that th 
boiler he buys is the most efficient in both for h 
fuel charge goes on from year to year. 

Convenience cost is a designation intended f 
cover the trouble of giving a boiler proper atten 
tion. Some are simple to operate and others az 
somewhat intricate; some are sturdy and som 
are delicate; some are easily kept clean, and othe: 
are so difficult to clean as to invite neglect. Al 
these considerations involve continued yearly ez 
pense that can’t be avoided, but the amount of th: 
expense is a thing the buyer should look well ints 
It is reckoned that a 44-inch deposit of soot upo 
a heating surface reduces the heat absorbin 
capacity of that surface over 60 per cent. Th 
heating surface of some boilers is so constructe: 
and disposed that it can’t be gotten to at all, o 
if available, is so arranged that it is very difficu. 
to clean. This either increases the ‘‘convenieno 
cost,’”’ or conduces to neglect, which tremendous! 
increases “fuel cost.’’ All heating surfaces of 
boiler should be so formed and disposed that the 
may be easily and quickly cleaned. 

Labor costs vary so widely as between differen 
type boilers as to become a fruitful subject fc 
investigation by the buyer. Any disparities wil 
continue from year to year. 

Maintenance costs are the costs which one wi! 
have to pay to cover normal depreciation an: 
accidental injuries to the boiler. Under like cond: 
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tions of good care the depreciation costs of differ- 
ent types of boilers will be about the same. It is ; 
a different story as to charges for repairs due to} 
accidental injury. We have already under the: 
subject of ‘dependability of steam service” referred | 
to the predisposition of certain types of boilers to 1 
crack. There we spoke only of the consequential 
costs. The direct cost by way of replacing broken 
sections is a very important item. This is not a 
predeterminable cost — either as to the time of 
its occurrence or to the amount of the cost — 
and its very uncertainties render it the more un- 
pleasant. When it occurs (most likely in extreme- 
ly cold weather), the plant must shut down for 
repairs. If a new section is necessary this must 
come from a distant place, the boiler must be dis- 
connected and disassembled (to make the ex- 
change) and then reassembled and reconnected. 
What a needless expense and bother; what a bur- 
den of uncertainty for a constant companion — 
and all unnecessary. 

Initial costs, of course, have their place, but 
when one has correctly evaluated the foregoing 
factors, the importance of initial cost becomes 
trifling in comparison. A bciler would be cheap 
at twice the cost cf the mcst expensive if it alone 
had all the attributes to which reference has 
above been made. 

Such are the principal essentials a buyer should 
have in mind in selecting a steam heating boiler. 
There may be others, but none of these should be 
lost sight of. Unless one gets these clearly in 
mind he cannot exercise good judgment in the 
matter. 

But, having gotten these considerations in 
mind, how can the buyer winnow the truth from 
the widely conflicting claims made for competing 
products? There are at least four procedures 
which may be recommended to the seeker for 
truth. 

First, there is the proceeding followed by many 
buyers of making the selection of a concern the 
primary objective instead of giving primacy to the 
consideration of the product itself. Business has 
come so much to rest upon a basis of confidence 
that many business men will nct trade with those 
in whom they cannct place their trust. They 
reason that, since practically all business transac- 
tions look to the future for the realization of 
the ‘“‘desired service,’ someone’s word has to 
bridge the span of time between the present, 
when one’s money is put out, and that future time, 


- when he will enjoy the results of his investment — 


someone’s representations, for the time being, 
must be accepted in lieu of immediate service. 
The three ‘‘C’s’” which constitute the basis of 
personal credit are the same factors involved in 
bestowing one’s confidence in a business concern. A 
cautious man will be sure that all three are there — 
Character — Capacity — Capital. Character is 
the moral] fibre — the will to do the right thing; 
Capacity the knowledge of hcw t» do the thing; 
and Capital the material means with which to do. 
Without any one of these the other two are worth- 
less. Means are at hand for any buyer to learn 
the character, capacity or ability, and resources of 
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any concern with whom he proposes having 2 
business dealing, and good business prudence 
directs that he do so before proceeding. 

Second, one may avail himself of the experience 
of others who have grappled with the same 
problem. This he can and should do with all fromm 
among his friends, associates and acquaintances 
who have had contact with the problem. Then 
he should look out over the broader field of prac~ 
tice and find out what is meeting with general 
approval’ When one finds in a wide competitive: 
market a boiler which has been used in consistently; 
and rapidly increasing quantity, through a long; 
period of years, and which enjoys uniformly the: 
high esteem of its users, he will likely have found! 
the answer to his problem. 

Third, one can turn the searchlight of common: 
sense upon the claim made by the different: 
producers and upon their answers to the questions: 
above raised. The subject is not so highly techni-: 
cal but that the layman can get a pretty correct’ 
idea of the subject if he will but give to it his: 
common sense consideration. 

Finally, though this means is available to but: 
few, one might test or have tested the available: 
products wherever it is possible to do so. 

Judgment is defined as the weighing of one set: 
of circumstances against another set. Unless one: 
does just that — first set up in his mind a schedule 
of requirements and then measure against them 
the evidence relating to the various offered prod- 
ucts — his choice is not a decision or judgment, 
but a mere guess. The way to the realm of the 
satisfying heating plant lies through the gate of 
intelligent judgment. 
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Reproductions of the World’s Great 
Paintings. Size 514x8. Postpaid. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 
- Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 
on the Life of Christ. No two alike. 
Beautiful 64-page Catalogue for 
15 cents in coin or stamps. 


Box 197 Malden. Mass 


The Perry Pictures Co. 


“Church Plans and Designs” 


A Booklet Sent for 25 Cents 


MORRISON H. VAIL 


Church Architect 
Give Name of Church DIXON, ILLINOIS 


Stereopticon Slides 


Story of Pilgrim Fathers, “Some Mother’s Boy,” “Cost of 
Freedom, “Life of Christ,’’ “Boy Scouts,” ‘“‘Ben Hur,” “Other 
Wise Man,” “Quo Vadis,” “‘Passion Play,” “Life of Washing- 
ton,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Billy Sunday,” “In His Steps,’ 
“Yellowstone Park,’’ Numerous Evangelistic Sermons (Illus- 
trated). Slides made to order. Card brings complete list. 


WILLIS P. HUME Oberlin, Ohio 


Ten Thousand Yards of Cork Carpet and Battleship Linoleum 

Government standard stock at wholesale prices, direct from 
mill to you. For churches, schools, lodges, halls and parish 
houses. All guaranteed goods or money refunded. Rolls only. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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1+, every town ought to have 


a set of Deagan Chimes 


GRACE REFORMED CHURCH 
D,J. WETZEL,PASTOR 

122 EAST ORANGE STREET 

SHIPPENSBURG, PA. 


J. C. Deagan, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


My dear sirs : 

We certainly appreciate the chimes. They are a blessing to any 
community. And I am especially boosting them for small communities 
where they mav be heard by all the people. Really every town ought to 
have a set of your chimes. 

I have received a number of most appreciative expressions from 
sick rooms where folk compelled to remain in bed nevertheless could hear 
the comforting and strengthening Gospel hymns coming to them from the 
church, reminding them of the service, of the season of praver and of 
their relationship to God. 

Incidentally it happened that the chimes were pealing forth the 
universally known and loved melody, ‘‘Jesus Lover of My Soul” as an 
aged, devoted Christian and a most beloved mother was passing into her 
Long Home. Softly but clearly the great message of the hymn fell upon 
the hearts of all in the sick room. Softly all sang as the chimes played. 
Never have I received such words of appreciation. 

I was requested to take part in the funeral service by giving the 
story of the hymn and reciting the same which I did though the people 
were in no way affiliated with the church in which I am pastor. 

Should the voice of the chimes have ceased after that message never to 
sing again, I would have considered it a benevolent investment. 


Sincerely, 


(Signed) D.J. WETZEL. 


Grace Reformed Church 
122 East Orange Street 
Shibbensburg, Pa. 
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